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PREFACE. 


C50YT: OF 
SECRET? 
LIBRARY 
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Some explanation may be necessary for the publication 
of an essay on the antiquity of the Vedas by one whose 
professional work lies in a different direction. About four 
years ago, as 1 was reading the Bkagavad Gitfi, it occurred 
to me that we might derive important conelu9ioi '.from the 
statement of Krishna that “ he was Margashtrsha ^ of the 
months.” This led me to inquire into the primitive Vedic. 
caleudar, and the result of four years’ labour is now placed 
before the public. The essay was originally written for 
the Ninth Oriental Congress held in London last year. But 
it was found too large to :be inserted in the proceedings 
wherein its summary aloue is now included. I have had 
therefore to publish it separately, and in doing so I have 
taken the opportunity of incorporating into it such addi¬ 
tions, alterations and modifications, as were suggested by 
further thought and discussion. 

The chief result of my inquiry would be evident from the 
title of the essay. The high antiquity of the Egyptian civi¬ 
lization is now generally admitted. But scholars still hesi¬ 
tate to place the commencement of the Vedic civilization 
earlier than 2400 B.C. I have endeavoured to show in 
the following pages that the traditions recorded in the 
Rigveda numistakably poinl to a period not later than 
4000 lb O., when the vernal equinox was in Orion . or, in 
other words, wheu the "Dog-star (or the Dog as we have 
it in the Rigveda) commenced the equinoctial year. Many of 
the Vedic texts oud legends, quoted in support, of this con¬ 
clusion, have been cited in this connection and also ration¬ 
al / * 
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ally and intelligently explained for the first time, thus 
throwing a considerable light on the legends and rites in 
later Sanskrit works. I have farther tried to show how 
these legends are strikingly corroborated by the legends 
and traditions of Iran and Greece. Perhaps some of this 
corroborative evidence may not be regarded aB sufficiently 
conclusive by itself, but in that case I hope it will be borne 
in mind that my conclusions are not based merely upon my¬ 
thological or philological coincidences, and if some of these 
are disputable, they do not in any way shake the validity 
of the conclusions based on th e express texts and references 
scattered over the whole Yedic literature. I wanted to 
collect together all the facts that could possibly throw any 
light upon, or be shown to be connected with the question 
hi issue, and if in so doing I have mentioned some that are 
not as convincing as the others, I am jure that they will at 
east be found interesting, aud that even after omitting 
them there will be ample evidence to establish the main 
point. 1 have, therefore, to request mv critics not to be 
prejudiced by such foots, and to examine and weigh the 
whole evidence I have adduced in support of my theory 
before they give their judgment upon it. 

I have tried to make the book as little technical as pos-^ 
sible ; but I ;;m afraid that those who are not acquainted 
with the Hindu method of computing time may still find it 
somewhat difficult to follow the argument in a few places. 
If my conclusions come to be accepted and the second 
edition of the book be called for, these defects may be re¬ 
moved by adding further explanations in such cascj. At 
present I have only attempted to give the main argument 
on the assumption that the reader is already familiar with 
fii method. I may further remark that though I have 
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used the astronomical method, yet a comparison with Bent¬ 
ley’s work will show that the present essay is more literary 
than astronomical in its character. In Other words, it is the 
Sanskrit scholars who have first of all to decide if my inter¬ 
pretations of certain texts are correct, and when this judg¬ 
ment is once given it is not at all difficult to astronomically 
calculate the exact period of the traditions in the Rigveda. 

I do not mean to say that no knowledge of astronomy is 
necessary to discuss the subject, but on the whole it would 
be readily seen that the question is one more for Sanskrit 
scholars than for astronomers to decide. 

Some scholars may doubt the possibility of deriving so 
important and far-reaching conclusions from the data 
furnished by the hymns of the Rigveda, and some may 
think that I am taking the antiquity of the Vedas too far 
back. But fears like these are out of place in a historical 
or scientific inquiry, the sole object of which should be to 
search for and find out the truth. The method of investiga¬ 
tion followed by me is the same as that adopted by Bentley, 
Oolebrooke and other well-known writers on the Subject, 
and, in my opinion, the only question that Sanskrit scholars 
have now to decide, is whether I am or am not justified in 
carrying it a step further than my predecessors, indepen¬ 
dently of any modifications that may be thereby made 
necessary in the existing hypothesis on the subject. 

I have omitted to mention in the essay that a few native 
scholars have tried to ascertain the date ofthe Mukubhftrata, 
and the R Am Ay ana from certain positions of the sun, the 
moon and the planets given in those works. For instance, 
the horoscope of ftftraa and the positions of the planets at 
the time ofthe great civil war, as fo id in the Mali abb ftrata, 
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are said to point to a period of 5000 or 6000 B. C-, and it is 
(intended that the Vedas which preceded these works 
must be older still. Bentley relying on the same data has 
calculated 961 B. G. as the exact date of Rdraa’s birth. 
This will show how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
based upon such loose statements* Sometimes the accounts 
in the Puranas are themselves conflicting, but even where 
they are or can be made definite any conclusions based on 
them are not only doubtful, but well nigh useless for chro¬ 
nological purposes, for in the first instance they are open 
to the objection that these works may not have been 
written by eye-witnesses ( the mention of R&skis in the 
Rumayana directly supporting such an assumption), and, 
secondly, because it is still more difficult to prove that we 
now possess these books in the form in which they were 
originally written. With regard to the positions of the 
planets at the time of the war given in the Mah&bh&rata, 
the statements are undoubtedly confused ; but apart from 
it, I think that it is almost a gratuitous assumption to hold 
tl at all of them really give us the positions of the planets 
] n the ecliptic and that such positions again refer to the 
fixed and the moveable zodiacal portions of the Nakshatras. 
Perhaps the writers simply intend to mention all auspicious 
or inauspicious positions of the planets in such cases. I 
have therefore avoided all such debatable and doubtful 
points by confining myself solely to the Vedic works, about 
t he genuineness of which there can be no doubt, and using 
the P uranic accounts only to corroborate the results deduced 
from the Vedic texts. According to this view the Mahy- 
bhfirata war must be placed in the Kritfcika period, inas¬ 
much as we are told that Bhishma was waiting &r the 
turning of the sun from the winter solstice in the month 
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jba* The poem, as we now have it, is evidently 
written a long time after this event. 


Lastly, I have to express my obligations to several friends 
for encouraging me to carry on the inquiry and helping me 
in one way or another to complete this essay. My special 
thanks are however due to Dr. Ramkrishna Gop&l Bhandar- 
kar, who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of 
German scholars in regard to certain passages from the 
Rigveda, and to Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang Jamasp 
for the ready assistance he gave in supplying information 
contained in the original Farsi sacred books. I am also 
greatly indebted to Prof. Max Miiller for some valuable 
suggestions and critical comments on the etymological 
evidence contained in the essay. I am, however, alone 
responsible for all the views, suggestions, and statements 
made in the following pages. 

With these remarks I leave the book in the hands of 
critics, fu^y relying upon the saying of the poet— 

Hb snrf «it i 

Th'e fineness or the darkness of gold is best tested in 
lu is hot likely that my other engagements will 
permit me to devote much time to this subject in future; and 
I shall consider myself well rewarded if the present essay 
does in any way;contribute to a fuller and unprejudiced dis~ 
cusbioMt of the high autiquitv of the Aryan’; civilization, of 
which our sacred books are the oldest record's in t he world! 


B. G. Tn/AK. 


Poona, October , 1893. 
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Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 


Importance of ascertaining the age of the Vedas—Linguistic 
method — Its defects — Astronomical mothod —Its difficulties 
unduly magnified—Views of European and Native scholars 
examined. 

The Veda is the oldest of the books that we now possess, 
and it is generally admitted “that for a study of man, or if 
you like, for a study ot‘ Aryan humanity, there is nothing in 
the world equal in importance with it.”* There is no other 
book which carries us so near the beginning of the Aryan 
civilization, if not the absolute beginning of all things, as 
maintained by the Hindu theologians; and the importance 
of ascertaining even approximately the ago when the oldest 
of the Vedie Rishis, like the classical Valmiki, may have 
been inspired to unconsciously give utterance to a Vedie 
i verse, cannot therefore be overrated. The birth of Gautama 
Buddha, the invasion of Alexander the Great, the inscrip¬ 
tions of Ashoka , the account of the Chinese travellers and 
tho overthrow of Buddhism and Jainism by Blmtta Kumcrila 
and Shankaracharya, joined with several other less important 

* India: ukat it can teach «<*? p, 112. The references through 
out arc to the first edition of this work. 
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( ents, have served to fix the chronology of the later 
periods of the Ancient Iiidian History. But the earlier 
periods of the same still defy all attempts to ascertain their 
chronology; and the earliest of them all, so important to the 
‘'true student ofunankidd,” the period of the Rigveda, is 
still the subject of vague and uncertain speculations. Can 
we or can we'not ascertain the age of the Vedas ? This is 
a question which has baffled the ingenuity of many an 
ancient and modern scholar, and though I have ventured to 
write on the subject, I. cannot claim to have finally solved 
this important problem in all its bearings. I only wish to 
place before the public the result of my researches in tins 
direction and leave it to scholars to decide if it throws any 
additional light on the earliest periods of the Aryan clivili- 
zation. 

But before I proceed to state my views, it may be useful 
to briefly examine the methods by which Oriental scholars 
have hitherto attempted to solve the question as to the age 
and character of the Vedas. Prof. Max Muller divides the 
Vedie literature into four periods— the Chhandas, Mantra, 
Bivhmana, and Sutra ; and as each period presupposes the 
preceding, while the last or the Sutra period is prior, “if 
not to the origin, at least to the spreading and political 
ascendancy of Buddhism” in the fourth century before 
Christ, that learned scholar, by assigning two hundred 
years for each period arrives at about 1200 B. C , as ike 
latest date , at which we may suppose the Vedic hymns to 
have been composed.^ This, for convenience, may be 

* See Max Muller’s 1st Ed of Rig. Vol. iVT, Pref vii. 

This preface is also printed as a separate pamphlet under the title 
Ancient Hindu, Astronomy and Chronology.*' In the second 
edition of the Rigveda the prefaces in the first, edition are re¬ 
printed all together at the beginning of the fourth Volume. 
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called the literary or the linguistic method of ascertaining 
the age of the; Vedas; A little consideration will, however, 
at once disclose the weak points in such arbitrary calcula¬ 
tions. There are different opinions as to the division of 
the Vedio literature; some scholars holding that the Chhan- 
das and Mantra is one' period, though a long one. hut 
granting that the Vedic literature admits of a four-fold 
division, the question of the duration or each period is still 
involved in uncertainty, and, considering the fact that each 
period might run into.and overlap the other to a certain 
•extent, it becomes extremely difficult to assign even the 
minimum chronological limits to the different periods. The 
method may, indeed, be-used ith advantage to show that 
the Vedas could not have-been composed later than a cer¬ 
tain period; but it helps little in even approximately fixing 
the correct age of the Vedas. Prof. Max Midler himself 
admits* that the. limit of 200 years can be assigned to each 
period only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of history the growth of the h.umau mind was more 
luxuriant than in later times; while the late Dr. Haug, 
following the same method, fixed the very commencement 
of the Vedic literature between 2400-2000 B. C.,f by 
assigning about oOO years to each period, on the analogy of 
■similar periods in the Chinese literature. It is therefore 
•evident that this method of calculation, howsoever valuable 


* Prof. to Rig. Vol. IV., p. v ii. 

t Introduction in the Aitareya Bralimana,p. 48 Prof. Whitney 
chinks tluit the hymns may have he m sung as earl v as 2000 B. O. 
Vide Intro, to his Sanskrit Grammar, p. xiii. Bor a summary <,£ 
the opinions of different scholars on this point see Kaegi’s Ri«- 
veda translated by Arrowsmith, p, 110, note 30. T! highest an¬ 
tiquity assigned is 2400 B. O, 
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it may be in checking the results arrived at by other me¬ 
thods, is. when JakWby itself, most vague arid uncertain, 
A further study of the different poriods of the Vedic 


literature and its comparison with other ancient literatures 
might thereafter help us to ascertain the duration of each 
period a little more accurately. v But I th ink we can not 
expect, by this method alone, to be. ever in a position to fix 
with any approach to certainty the correct age of the > r edas^) 
Prof. Max Muller considers 200 years to bo the minimum 
duration of each period, while Dr. Haug and Prof. Wilson 
thought that a period of 500 years was not too long for the 
purpose and I believe there is hardly any inherent impro¬ 
bability if a third scholar proposes to extend the duration 
of each of these periods up to something like 1000 years. 
In the face of this uncertainty we must try to find out other 
means for ascertaining the correct age of the Vedas. - 
The Vedas, the Bnihmanas and the Sfttras contain numer¬ 
ous allusions and references to astronomical facts, and it was 
believed that we might be able to ascertain from them the 
age of the oldest literary relic of the Aryan race. But 
somehow or other the attempts of scholars to fix the age ol 
he Vedas by what may bo called the astronomical method, 
have not yet met with the expected success. Unfortunately 
for us, all the Sanskrit astronomical works that wo now 


*Tn a paper submitted to the Ninth Oriental Congress, Mr. 
j ffu uva has recently examined the whole Vedic literature with a 
view' to ascertain its chronology, and lie arrives at the conclusion 
ilait the duration assigned to the several periods of the Vedic 
literature by Prof. Max Midler is too short, and that '‘without 
making any guesses at numbers of years or centuries” we should 
»t present be content with arranging the Vedic literature some¬ 
what after the manner of the Geological strata or periods. 

j8ee Ait. Br. Intro., p. 48; also Pref. to Rig. Vol. TV., p. viiu 
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ss, except perhaps the Vedfmga Jyotisha, 'belong to the 
later perio d of Sanskrit literature, when the Greek influence 
is perceptible in all its mathematical works. The different 
methods of astronomical calculations given in these works., 
ihe various eras that wore established in India after Shali- 
vahana or Vikrama, the introduction of the Barhaspaty** 
cycle, and the adoption of the Greek division of the Zodiac, 
make it extremely difficult to correctly interpret the astrono¬ 
mical references in the later works; while the confusion, 
caused by the supposed absence of any definite statement as 
to the character of the year and the cyclo mentioned in the 
Vedic works, renders it a hard task to deduce a consistent 
theory out of the various but stray references to astremo-. 
mical facts in the Vedic literature. Take for instance the 


question of the commencement of the year in the Vedic 
Calendar. There are grounds to hold that the ancient Aryas 
commenced their year either with spring or with autumn, at 
the equinoxes or at the solstices;* while the later astrono¬ 
mical works and systems furnish us with facts which go to 
prove that the year, in the different parts of India, com¬ 
menced wit’n almost all the different months of the year— 
Kartika, Margashirsha.f Ashfidlm, Chaitraand Bhadvapada, 
The discussion as to the number of the Nakshatras and 
different opinions as to their origin have further complicated 
the problem; while doubts have been raised as to the 
capacity of the Brahmans in 1200 B. C. to make observa¬ 


tions of solstitial points with astronomical accuracy. + I shall 
* See infra Chap. IT. 
t Whitney's Burya Biddhiinta, xiv., 1G, a. 

+ Pl ' ef - i0 Ri «- VoL 1V > P- xxix - It is very difficultJto under¬ 
stand on what grounds this assertion is made. Ancient Vcdie 
bards liad no mathematical instruments, hut still they could have 
•easily marked when day and night l«camo equal in length. 
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examine hereafter how far some or. these objectsoi: 
are tenable. For the present it is sufficient to state that in 
consequence of such doubts and objections, definite obser¬ 
vations of allusions to astronomical events in the earliest 
works have been looked upon with suspicion by a good 
many Oriental scholars, while some have even condemned 
the astronomical method as inaccurate and conjectural. 5 " 
it is, however, admitted that <£ ii the astronomical data on 
which conclusions as to the age of the \oda have been 
built implied all that they were represented to imply, the 
earliest periods of Yedic poetry will have to be rearranged.”f 

It appears to mo that scholars have erred too much on the 
tide of overcaut'iousness in condemning this method. 1 do 
not mean to say that there are ho difficulties; hut sufficient 
rare does not appear to have been takon to always keep in 
view the main point of the inquiry, by separating it from 
the mass of irrelevant matter, with which, in some cases, 
it becomes unavoidably mixed up. Some of Bentley’s 
speculations, for instance, are indeed ingenious and sug- 
gestivo, but he relies too much upon Puranic traditions, 
mere etymological speculations and his own calculation.-* 
based thereon, instead of trying to find out whether there is 
anything in the earlier works to corroborate or support 
these traditions. On the other hand, Prof. Weber’s Essay, 
which, as a collection of astronomjeal allusions and referen¬ 
ces in the Vedic literature, is extreniely valuable, is taken 
up by the eoiitroversy as to the origift of the Nakshatras 
raised by M. Biot; and the same thing may be said of 
Prof. Whitney’s contributions on the subject.} V arious 

* See Weber’s History of Julian p. 2, note. 

• j Pref. to Rig. Vol. IV . p, lxxi. 

+ See his assay on the Hindu and Chinese systems of Aster ism c : 
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^questions, such as whether the Vedic cycle comprised 
five or six years, how and when the intercalary days or 
months were inserted to make the lunar correspond with 
the solar year, have also caused the attention of scholars to 
he diverted from the broad astronomical facts und observa¬ 
tions to be found recorded in the Vodic literature; .and as a 
consequence we find that while the questions as to the 
original number of the Nakshatras and as to whether the 
(Chinese borrowed them from the Hindus or vice versa, are 
so ably .discussed, no systematic attempt has yet been made 
to trace back the astronomical references in the later 
works to thoJSanbitus, .and to fully examine their bearing 
on the question of the ago and character of the Vodas. On 
the contrary, Prof. Weber asks us to reconcile ourselves to 
tho fact that any such search will, as a general rule, be 
absolutely fruitless \* In tho following pages I have endea¬ 
voured to show that we need not be so much disappointa ted. 
In my opinion there is ample evidence — direct and rcircum- 
stantial—in tho earliest of tho Sanhitas, to fully establish 
the high antiquity assigned to the Indian literature on 
geographical and historical grounds.f 1 base my opinion 
mainly upon references to be found in .the early Vedie 
works, the Sanhitas and tho Brahpauas, and especially in 
the earliest of these, tho Rigveda. For though Inter works 
Xf\ay sometimes give the same traditions and references, yet 
any inference which is ba§cd upon them is likely to be re¬ 
garded with more or less suspicion, unless we can show 


* Weber’s History of Indian Literalnrc, p, 7. 

It on these grounds that Prof. Weber hob ves that the 
beginnings of the Indian Literature “may perhaps be traced 
t-i. .ever, to the time, y Uonthe ludo-Aryans still dwok together 
with the Pei ta-Aryans.” Ilist. Ind, Ht. j p f 5 , 
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thing in the*earliest works themselves to justify that 
inference. Where the Sanhitas and the BraKihanas directly 
speak of the actual state of things'in their time, there is, of 
course, no ground to disbelieve the same, but I think that 
even the traditions recorded in these works are more reliable 
than those in later works, for the simple reason that those 
traditions are there found in their purest form. Liter 
works may indeed be used to supply confirmatory evidence, 
where such is available; but our conclusions must in the 
main be based on the internal evidence supplied by the 
Vedic works alone. Several Indian astronomers have 
worked more or loss on the lines here indicated, but then- 
labours in this direction have not unfortunately received 
the attention they deserve. The late Krishna Shiisiri 
Godbole published his views on the antiquity of the Vedas 
in the second and third Volumes of the Theosophisi* and 
though ho has failed to correctly interpret some astrono¬ 
mical allusions in the Vedic works, yet tliere is much that 
is suggestive and valuable in his eassy. The late Prof. 
K. L. Chhatre also appears to have held similar views on 
the subject, but he has not published them, so far as 1 
know, in a systematic form. My friend * Mr. Shankara 
Bitlkrishna Dikshit, who has written a prize eassy in 
Marathi on the history fef Hindu Astronomy, and who has 
succeeded in correctly interpreting more verses in the 
Vediingd Jyotishaf than any other scholar has hitherto 


* Also published as a separate pamphlet. 

•f Mr.Dikshit would do well to publish ;d an English translation 
of fit least the Chapter on Vedanta Jyotishr in his- essa}’.' Ho 
has undoubtedly made a groat advance over Weber and Thebaat 
in the correct interpretation of the treatise. 
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Slims also discussed this question in his’ essay, 'which I 
was allowed to read in MS. through his kindness. Iam 
indebted to these ^scholars for some of the facts and argu¬ 
ments set forth in the following pages, and the present essay 
may, 1 think, bo regarded as greatly developing, if not 
completing, the theory started by them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sacr ifico clZicls tflO VO&T • 


Primitive calendar co-eval with the sacrificial system P^aj^pa 
ti = Yajna = jSawM?atoam—■ Civil or Savaua days—Savaua &nd 
lunar months — Lunar and solar years Intercalary days <md 
month in Vedic times—Solar year was siderial and not tro¬ 
pical—Old beginning of the year and the sacrifice The A i- 
shuvan day— Vernal equinox and winter solstice— Uttarar 
yana and Dakshinayana— Devayana and Pitriy ana—Their 
original meaning — Bhaskaracharya’s mistake about the day 
of the Devas —The two year beginnings were subsequently 
utilised for different purposes. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to see what contr - 
vances were adopted by the ancient Aryas for the measure¬ 
ment and division of time. The present Indian system ha.s 
been thus described by Professor Whitney in his notes to 
the Surya Siddhanta (i. 13, notes) — 

“In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are 
“variously combined. Throughout Southern India ( seGf 
“Warrens Kala Sankalita, Madras, 1825, p. 4. etc.), the 
1 ‘year and month made use of are the solar and the day the 
“civil; the beginning of each month and year being 
“counted, in practice, from the sunrise nearest to the 
“moment of their actual commencement. In all Northern 
“India the year is luni-solar; the month is lunar and is 
“divided into both lunar and civil days; the year is com- 
“posed of a variable number of months, either twelve oi 
“thirteen, beginning always with the lunar month, of which 
“the commencement next precedes the true commencement 
“of the sidereal year. But underneath this division,- (>e 
division of the actual sidereal year into twelve solar months 
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%$dBcewise kept up, and to maintain the concurrence of 
“the civil and lunar days, and the lunar and solar months, 
“is a process of great complexity, into the details of which 
“we heed not onter here.” 

But the complications here reforred to are, evidently the? 
growth of later times. The four ways of reckoning time, 
the Savana, the Chandra, the Nakshatra and the Saura, axe 
not all referred to in the ealy works, and even in later days 
all these measures of time do not appear to have been fully 
and systematically utilised.. -There is, as I have said before, 
no early work extant on Yedic calendar, except the small 
tract on Jyotisha, and our information about the oldest 
calendar must, therefore, bo gathered either from stray 
references in the Yedic works or from the early ^traditions 
or practices recorded in the old sacrificial literature cf 
India.- .There are several sacrificial hymns in the Rigveda, 
which show that the. sacrificial ceremonies must then haver 
been considerably developed; and as no sacrificial system 
could be developed without the knowledge of .months, sea¬ 
sons, and the year, it will not be too much to presume that 
in Vedic times there must have existed a calendar to regu¬ 
late the sacrifices. It is difficult to determine tho exact 
nature of this calendar, but a study of the sacrificial litera¬ 
ture would show that the phases of the moon, the changes 
in the. seasons, and the southern and northern courses of 
the sun wero .tho .principal land-marks in the measurement 
of time in those early day s. What is still more interesting, 
however, is that tho leading features in the early sacrifices, 
a,re the same as those in the year. Tho late Dr. Haug, in 
his introduction to the Aitareya Brahmana, has observed 
that tho sntras, which lasted for one year, were nothing but 
imitation of the sun’s yearly course. They wore divided 
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£wo distinct parts, each consisting of six months of oO 
days each: In the midst of both was the Vi$huyan, i. e., 
the qua tor or the central day, cutting the whole satra into 
two halves.”* * This clearly shows that tl \q ancient Rishis 
prepared their calendar mainly for sacrificial purposes, and 
the performance of various sacrifices facilitated, in its turn, 
the keeping up of the calendar. Offerings were made every 
morning and evening, on every new and full moon, and at 
the commencement of every season 'and ayana .f W hen 
this course of sacrifices was thus completed, it was naturally 
found that the year also had run its course, and the sacri¬ 
fice and the year, therefore, seem to have early become 
synonymous terms. There are many passages in the 
Brahmanas and Sanhitas, where aamvatsara and 3 apiti are 
declared to be convertible terms,J and no other theory has 
yet been suggested on which this may be accounted for. ? 
&n therefore inclined to believe that the Vedic Itislrs kept 
up their calendar by performing the corresponding round 
of sacrifices on the sacred fire that constantly burnt in tlieii 
houses, like the fire of the Farsi priest in modern times. 
The numerous sacrificial details, which we find so fully 
-described in the Brahmanas, might be later innovations, 


* Ait. Br. Intro, p. 48, 

f Of. Baudhayana Sutras, ii. 4. 23, which describes the con¬ 
tinuous round of sacrifices as follows—5T*^ \ $71^ 

• i <i i ^** • 

«r?rsn*T * Aiso 

compare Manu iv. 25-26, and Yajnavalkya i. 125. 

+ f %30 Ait. Br. ii. 17, which :aysflTWC : ST3rTO% : 

\lso Ait. Br. iv 22. Shatapatha Br. xi, 1.1.1; 2.7.1. In Taitt. 
San. ii* 5. 7. 3; vii. 5. 7. 4 we have a ud ajain in 

vii. 2. 10. 3 &FWC* S^TTrf*: I 
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Tjufrthe main idea of the yearly sacrifice appears to be an 
old one. The etymology of the word fitvij ( •i'itu+ 'gajzz. 
season sacrifice?) shows that even in the oldest days there 
existed a certain correspondence between the sacrifices and 
the seasons, and what is true of the seasons is true of the 
year which according to one derivation of samvatsevra ( vast- 
=to d\v*ell) is nothing but a period whers seasons dwell, or 
a cycle of seasons.* The priests were not only the aacri- 
ficers cf the community, but were also its time-keepers, f 
and these two functions they appear to h ve blended into 
ono by assigning the commencement of the several vicrifices- 
Lo tlie leading days of the year, on the natural ground that if 
the sacrifices were to be performed they must be performed 
on the principal days of the year.* Sonu scholars have 
suggested t!iat the yearly satras might have been subse¬ 
quently invented by the priests. But hypothesis derives 
little support from the oldest records and traditions of all 
the sections of the Aryan race. Without a yearly satra 

* Cf. Bhanu Diksliita’s Cora. onAmara '. 4.20. Dr. 8chrader r 
in his Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Part ivy. 
Cli. vi. (p. 305), also makes a similar observation. He holds, on 
philological grounds, that the conception of the year was already 
formed in the primeval period by combining into one whole the 
conception of winter and summer,• which he believes to be the 
two primeval seasons. 

f “In Borne the care of the calendar v as considered a religious 
function, and it had from earliest times been placed in the hands 
of the pontiffs/’ Lewis’s Survey of the Astronomy of the 

Ancients, p. 24. 

J “Plato states that the months and years arc regulated m 
order that the sacri ees and festivals may correspond with rhe 
natural seasons; and Cicero remarks that the system of inter* /a- 
ti.on was introduced with this object/’bewis’s His A»tr.Anc., p.19* 
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.gularly kept up', a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been 
Able to ascertain and measure the course of time in the way 
he did. When- better contrivances were subsequently 
•discovered the sacrifices might naturally become divested of 
their time-keeping function and the differentiation so caused 


mi- lit have ultimately led to an independent development 


•of both the sacrifices and the calendar It is to this stage 
that we must assign the introduction of the numerous details 
of the yeariy sacrifice mentioned in later works ; and thus 
understood, the idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole 
year, may be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest 
days of the history of the Aryan race * In fact, it may be 
regarded as coeval with, if. not antecedent to, the very 
be<nnnii)£r of the calendar itself. 

We have now to examine the principal parts of the year, 
■aline the sacrifice The mvaw.i or the civil day appears to 
have been, as its etymology shows, f selected in such cases 
as the natural unit of time. 30 such days made a month 
.ana 12 such months or 300 s.huv/x days made a year. * 
•Comparative Philology, however, shews that the names 


* Comparative Philology also points to the same conclusion 
Of. Sanskrit yaj t Z end ya~, Greek ilgos. It is well-known that the 
sacrificial system obtained amongst the Greeks, the Homans and 
the Iranians. 

f Savana is derived from s« to sa orifice, and means literally a 
sacrificial day. 

♦ Ait. llr. ii. 17., Tailt. San. ii. 5. 8. .3; Rig. i.104.48. Prof. 
Whituoy (Sur. Sid. i. 13, n ) observes, “The civil (savam) day >s 
the natural day .... A month of 30 and a year of 3 GO days are 
supposed to have formed the basis of the earliest Hindu Chronology 
an intercalary month being added once in five years.” 
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month and the moon coincide, with occasional small 


<SL 


differences of suffix,* inmost of the Indo-European languages, 
and we may therefore conclude that in the primitive Aryan 
times the month was determined by the moon. Now a 
month oi' thirty* civil or xdvana days cannot correspond 
with a lunar synodical month, and the Brahmavadins had 
therefore to omit a day in some of the sd <nna months to 
secure the concurrence of the civil and the lunar months.f 
The year of 360 sdvana days was thus practically reduced 
ro a lunar year of 354 civil days or 3G0 tiihis. But a furt)’ t 
correction was necessary to adjust the lunar with the solar 
reckoning of time. The zodiac was not yet divided into 
twelve eijual parts, and the solar month, as we now undev 
stand it, was unknown. The commencement of the cycle cf 
seasons was, therefore, the only means to correct the calendar; 
and the ancient Aryas appear to have early hit upon the 
device of the intercalary days or month for that purpose. 
There are many passages in the Taittiriya and Vajasaney < 
♦Sanhitas and also one in the Rigveda* wherein die inter* 
calary month is mentioned, and though opinions may differ 
•as to when and how it was inserted, we may, for the purpose 
•of our present inquiry, regard it as undisputed that in the 
old Vedic clays means were devised and adopted to secure 


“See Dr. Schrader’s Prehistoric, Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, Part iv.. Chap. vi. Translation In Jevens, p. 306. Also 
Max Muller’s jA^qraph ics of iiwify p. 11)3. 


Taitfc. San. vii, 

5.7.1., and Tandya Br. v. 10. See also Kala-Madhava Chan, on 
Month , Cal. Ed, p. 63. 

t Taitt; San. i. 1. 14, Vaj. San. 7. 30; Rig. i. 20. S. As regards 
the twelve hallowed (intercalary) nights Cf. Rig. iv, 33. 7_; Atlia. 
Veda iv. 11. 11; Taitt. Br. h E 9. 10, 
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correspondence of the lunar with the solar year. 


occurrence of: the twelve hallowed nights 


amongst 


The 
the 

Teutons points to the same conclusion. They wore in fact 
the supplementary days (36G-*354=:12) required to balance 
the lunar with the solar year,—a.period when the Kibhus,or 
the genii or the seasons, slackened their course and enjoyed 
the hospitality of the sun after toiling for a whole year (Rig, 
i.33.7.),* and when Prajapati, the God of sacrifices, after 
finishing the old year’s sacrifice, prepared himself for the 
new years work (Atharva Veda iv. 11. 11.). The sacrificial 
literature of India still preserves the memory of those days 
by ordaining that a person wishing to perform a yearly 
sacrifice should devote 12 days ( dvddashiiha ) before its 
commencement to the preparatory rites. These facts, in 
my opinion, conclusively establish that the primitive Aryans 
had solved the problem involved in balancing the solar with 
the lunar year. There may be some doubt as to whether 
the concurrence of the two years was at first secured by 
intei calating twelve days at the end of every lunar year, or 
whether the da} 7 s wore allowed to accumulate until an 
intercalary month could be inserted. The former appears to 
have been the older method, especially as it has been utilised 
and retained in the performance of early sacrifices; but 
whichsoever may be the older method, one thing is certain, 
that primitive Aryas had contrived means for adjusting the 
lunar with the solar year. Prof. Weber and Dr. Schutderf 
appear to doubt the conclusion on the sole ground that we 


* See Zimmer's Life in Ancient India, p.366; Kaegi’s lligveda 
/translation by Arrowsmith), pp. 20, 37. 

; See Indische Stud ion, xiii. 224, and Dr. Schi l.rs observa¬ 
tions thereon in his Prehistoric Ant'muttl'is of Ary a, <, Peoples, Pint 
iv., Chap, vi., pp. 30?-*10. 
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Sot suppose the primitive Aryans to have bo far advanced 
in civilization as to correctly comprehend such problems. 
This means that we must refuse to draw legitimate inferences 
from plain facts when such inferences conflict with our 
preconceived notions about the primitive Aryan civilization. 
I am not disposed to follow this method, nor do I think that 
peoph , who knew and worked in metals, made clothing of 
wool, constructed boats, built houses and chariots, performed 
sacrifices, and had made some advance in agriculture,* were- 
incapable of ascertaining the solar and the lunar year. 
They could not have-determined it correct to ,i fraction of a 


second as modern astronomers have dono; but a rough 
practical os'imate was, certainly, not beyond their- powers 
of comprehension. Dr. Schrader has himself observed that 
the conception.of the year in the primeval period was 
formed by combining the conceptions of the seasons.f If 
-so, it would not be difficult, evon for these primitive Aryans, 
"0 perceive that the period of twelve full moons fell sh. rt 
of their seasonal year by twelve days. Dr. Schrader ag in 
forgets the fact that it is more convenient, and hence easier 
and more natural, to make the year begin with a. particular 
season or a fixed position of the sun in the heavens, than 
fo have an ever-varying measure of time like the lunar year. 
tewis, in Ins H!.~‘«ricai Survey of the Astnyno-my of tlr 
Ancients, quotes Geminus to shew that “the system 
pursued by the ancient Greeks was to determine their 
months by the moon and their years by the sun,” + and 


*I‘or a short summary cf the primit ive 
Peile’s Primer of Philology, pp. 66, 67* , 
translated by Arrowsmith, pp. 11-20. 


Aryan civilization, see- 
also Kaegi’s Rigveda, 


f See Peek. Ant. Ary Peoples translated by Jevoa,, p. m 
* L^wis, Hist . Surv. Astron. Anc, t p. i§, 
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appears to me to have' been the system in force in ' he 
Jndo-Germanic, or at any rate-urthe primitive Yedic period. 
There is no other conclusion that we coin fairly draw from 
the facts and passages rioted above. 


There is, however, a further question, as to weather the 
solar veer, with reference to which these corrections were 
made, was tropical or sidereal. It. is true that the great 
object of the calendar was to ascertain the proper time of 
the seasons. But the change in the seasons consequent 
upon the precession of the equinoxes is so exceedingly 
minute as to becoor e appreciable only after hundreds ot 
years, and it is more probable than not that it must have 
escaped the notice of the early observers of the heavens, 
whose onlymethod of. determining the position of the 
sun in the ecliptic was to observe every morning the fixed 
stars nearest that luminary.* Under such a system the 
year would naturally be. said to be complete when the sun 
returned to the same fixed star. Prof- \Mntney has pointed 
out- that the same system is followed in the Suvya Siddhanta,, 
though the motion of the equinoxes was then discovered. 4 - 

It is, therefore, natural to presume that the early Vedic 

priests wee ignorant of the motion of the equinoxes. No 
. arly work makes any mention of or refers to- it either 
expressly or otherwise; and the solar year mentioned in 


* Taitt. Br. i. 5. 2. 1; W# 

vm i ^ 1 Tllis is sti11 rocito ! :u 

t ] ie ■punyaliit-vachitna cere:n6ny. 

y Sur. i. 13 . n. “It is, however, not the tropical solar year 
avIj h v * employ, bfctt the sidereal, no account l>eiug made of the 
precession of the equinoxes.” 
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N ®®^8dlc works must-, therefore, be considered as sidereal 
;md not tropical. This would necessitate a change in the 
beginning of the year, every two thousand years or so, 
to make it correspond with the cycle of natural seasons, 
and the fact that such changes were introduced twice or 
thrice is a further proof of the old year being a sidereal 
one.* The difference between the sidereal and the tropical 
year is 20.4 minutes, which causes the seasons to fall back 
nearly one lunar month in about every two thousand years, 
if the sidereal solar year be taken as the standard.of measure¬ 
ment. When these changes and corrections crane to be 
noticed for the first time, they must hr.. e created a great 
surprise, and it was not till after one or two adjustments 
on this account were made that their true reason, the motion 
of the equinoxes, could have been discovered. Clarga tells 
us that if the sun were- to turn to the north without reaching 
Dhanishthiijf it foretold great calamity, and I am disposed 
to put a similar interpretation upon the story of Prajapati 
■alias \ ajna alios the year, who, contrary to all expectations, 
moved backwards to his daughter Rohini + But us I \ V ;«h 
to examine the tradition more fully hereafter, it is not neces¬ 
sary to dilate on tho point here. -My object at present 
18 to show that the Yedic solar year was sidereal and 
not tropical, and what has been said above is, I believe. 

* The Krittikns once headed the list of the Nakshatras, which 
now begins with A divini. Other change, are discussed in the 
following chapters of the work. 

• t Garga quoted by Bhattotpala on Brihat. San. iii. 1— 

^ MfVsTfTiTRir i 

arrow ^srwfrrn^ u 

+ Ait - *'*• 33. The passage is discussed in this light fur- 
tlier on in Chapter VIII. tSee also £hat. Br. i. 7. -t i,° 
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sufficient to justify such a presumption, at least for the 
present, though it may aftorwards he-cither: retained or 
discarded, according as it tallies or jars with othe iacts. 

Opinions differ as to whether the lunar month began with 
the full or the new moon,* * * § and whether the original number 
of Nakshatras was 27 or 28.f But I pass over theso and 
similar other points as not very relevant to my purpose, 
and take up nest the question of'the commencement of 
the year. I have already stated that the sacrifice and 
the year were treated as synonymous in' old days, and wo 
may. therefore, naturally expect to find that the beginning 
o l the one was also the beginning of the other. The Vedanga 
Jyost-isha makes the year commence with the winter solstice, 
and there are passages, in the Shrauta Sutras w hich lay 
down that the annual sacrifices like gavdm-ayana, should 
be begun at the same time.} A tradition has also been 
recorded by Jaimini and others that all Leva ceremonies 
should be performed § only during the Uttarayana; and the 
Uttarayana, according to the several Jyotisha works, II is the 
period of the year from the w’inior to the summer solstice, 

* See Kafa Madhava, Chapter on Month, Cal. Ed., p.03;<rr°faref- 

wvrpy i We can thus explain why the full moon night 
of a month was descrilied ns the first night of the year. See infra. 

fProf. to Rig., Vol. IV., and Whitney’s Essay on the. Hindu, 
and Chinese. Asterisms. 

♦ See Ved. Jy. 5; Ashvalayana Shr. Su, i. 2. H. 1; n. 2. 14 

an d 22; Kat, Shr. Su, v. 1.1. 

§ Miniansa Darshana, vi. 8. ■>. Ashvalayana, 'Gr. Su.i. t. *- 
Shatapatha Br. xiv.'J. 3. l'.The last is quoted in Kala Madhav a r 
Chapter on Aynnn, Cat. Ed., p. 77, but from the I nv.-..• oension 
thus - - >rotr i 

II Sur. Sid, xiv. 10: Ved. Jy. 5. 
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from the time when the sun turns towards the north 
till it returns towards the south. This leads one to suppose 
that the winter solstice was the beginning of the year anil 
also of the Uttarayanaat the time when the annual sacrifices 
were established, and therefore in the old Vedic days 
But a closer consideration of the ceremonies performed in 
the yearly satras will show that the winter solstice could 
not have been the original beginning of these satras. The 
middle day of the annual satra is called the Vishuvan day, 
and it is expressly stated that this central day divides 
the satra into two equal halves, in the same way as the 
Vishuvan or the equinoctial day divides the year.* The 
rnira was thus the imitation of the year in every respect, 
and originally it must have corresponded exactly with the 
course of the year. Now, as Vishuvan literally means the 
time when day and night are of equal length, if we suppose 
the year to have at the time commenced with the winter 
solstice, the Vishuvan or the equinoctial day could never 
have been its central day, and the middle day of the satra 
would correspond, not with the equinoctial, as it should, 
but with the summer .solstice. It might be urged that 
Vishuvai as referring to the satra ; should be supposed to be 
used in a secondary sense. But this does not solve the 
difficulty. It presupposes that Vishuvan must have been 
used at one time in the pi unary* sense (i. e., denoting the 


time when day and night are equal), and if in its 


primary 

sense it was not used with reference to the satra, it must 
have been *0 used rj, least with reference to-the war. But 
if V .huvan was thus the central day of the year, the year 
must have once commenced with the equinoxes. The word 
uttamyam is again susceptible of two interpretation* It 


Ait. Br. iv. 22; Tuitt. Br. i. 2. 3. 1; Tun. Br. iv. 7. 1. 
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may mean ^turning towards the north from the southernmost 
point/’ or it may indicate “the passage of the sun into 
the northern hemisphere, ! to the north of the equator. 

If we adopt the first meaning, the TJttarayana and the year 
must be held to commence from the winter solstice, while 
if the second interpretation be correct, the Uttarayana and 
the year must have once commenced with the vernal equinox. 
The facts, that the central day of the annual mtra was called 
Yi hnvan, that Vasanta or spring was considered to be 
the first of the seasons* and that the agrayaneshtis or the 
half-yearly sacrifices were required to be performed every 
Vasanta (spring) and Sharad (autumn) f clearly shew 
that the second of the two interpretations given above is 
more likely to b3 the older one. Let us, however, examine 
the point more fully. 

The only passages where uttarayana is mentioned in the 
Vedic works are those wherein the white and the black paths 
for the souls of the deceased, theDevayana and the Pitriyana 
are described. The words dcvGycma and foitriyana occui 
several times in the Rigveda. Agniis said to know both 
these:* while in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita 19. 47, these are 
said to be the two paths open to mortals. In the Rigveda 
x. 18. 1, the path of the god of Death is said to be the 
reverse of devayana, and in the Rigveda x. 98. 11, Agni is 
said to know devayana by seasons.§ There is, however. 

* Taitt. BrJ % 1. 2. 6. tllh 

,'Mitfu>r of Kul a adhava observes I ^^^ ^ 

Cal. Kd., p. 59. 

j’Ashvalaytttift Shr. Sut. i. 2. 9. 3^4. 

+ See Rig. i. 72. 7. atfd x. 2. 7. 

■ Say ana, however, takes with 

the verb quarry ? - 
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iassage in the Rigveda where dcraydna is fully delined 
and we have consequently to refer to tho passages in the 


Bribadarauyaka and the Chhandogya Upanishad* for 
a fuller explanation of these terms. Before the idea was 
recorded in these works it must undoubtedly have received 
considerable additions, but nevertheless the original sense 
cannot be supposed to have been completely lost in these 
later additions. It is therefore extremely important to see 
how these two paths are described in the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads. Brih. vi. 2. 15 and Chh. iV. 15. 5 state that 
‘•'flame, day, the increasing moon, the six months when the 
sun is towards tho north, the dnvalokct (Chh. devapxtha) or 
the abode (Chh. patha) of gods, &c is the way never 
to return; while “smoke, night, tho decreasing; moon, and the 
six months when the sun is towards tire south, the pitriloka 
or the abodo of Pitris is the reverse. In the Bhagavad 
Uita viii. 24, 25 we find the same sentiments in modern 
phraseology, and the question is, what is meant by thj 
phrase “the six months when the sun is towards the north* 
or, as \aska and the Gita have it, “the six months* of the 
Uttarayana.' Almost all the commentators have interpreted 
the expression to mean the six months from the winter to 


* See also Yaska’s Nirukta 14. ( J, Mahanarayr xopanishad 25. 
1; and &hankaracliarya’s Bhashya on Brahma sutras iv. 2 
18-21, where all such passages are collected and discussed. 

*rm wifa: ‘ , 

Brihadar. vi. 2. 15. Instead of “six months when the sun goes 
norili and south,” Yaska ami Mahana. use the words 
and while in Chh. we have i nstead of iu 

JBrihad. In Kaus. i. 3, it is tilled 

I Gita viii. 24. 
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summer solstice.* But notwithstanding their high 


authority it will be found that their interpretation, though 
in consonance with the later astronomical views, is directly 
opposed to the passages in the Vedic works. In the 
Taittiriya Sanhita vi. 5. 3, we are told “the sun, therefore, 
goes by the south for six months and six by the north.” But 
this does not help us in ascertaing the correct meaning 
of the phrase “by the north.” As it stands it may mean 
either the solstitial or the equinoctial six months. We must 
therefore look for another passage, and this we tind in the 
Shatapatba Brahmana (ii. 1. 3. 1-3), where in describing 
the two aforesaid paths it lays down in distinct terms that 
Vasanta, Grishma and Varsha are the seasons of the Devas; 
Sharad, Hemanta and Shisliira those of the Pitris; the in- 
.creasing fortnight is of the Devas; the decreasing one of the 
Pitris: the day is of the Devas; the night of the Pitris; 
again the first part of the day is of the Devas; the latter of 

the Pitris.When he (the sun) turns to the north, he is 

amongst the Devas and protects them; when he turns to 
the south he is amongst the Pitris and protects them/'f 
This removes all doubts as to what we are to understand by 
devayana t dwapatha, or devaloka and uttar ay ana as con¬ 
nected with it. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is a part of 
the Shatapatha Brahmana, and we shall not be violating any 
rule of interpretation if we interpret the passage in the one 


♦Shankaracharya is not explicit; yet his reference to the death 
of Bhishma shows that he takes the same view. Anandagiri 
on Prashnopanishad i. 9, says I 

f As the passage is important I give it he re-in full— 

«fr^r i H ^rr wwjt- 

$TTvnrfT& : ftr 
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of a similar passage in the other. Now if Va- 


santa.(spring), Grishma (summer) and Varsha (rains) were 
the seasons of the Dovas and the sun moved amongst the 
Devas when he turned to the north, it is impossible to main¬ 
tain that the Devayana or the Uttarayana ever commenced 
with the winter solstice, for in neither hemisphere the winter 
solstice marks the beginning of spring, the first of the 
Deva seasons. The seasons in Central Asia and India differ. 
Thus the rains in India commence about or after the 
summer solstice, while in the plains of Asia the season 
occurs about the autumnal equinox. But in neither case 
Vasnnta (spring) commences with the winter olstice or 
Varsha (rains) ends at the summer solstice. We must 
therefore hold that devayana in those days was understood 
to extend over the six months of the year, which comprised 
the three seasons of spring, summar, and rains, i e. from 
the vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun was in 
the northern hemisphere or to the no? h of the equator. 
This shows further that the oldest order of seasons did not 
place Varsha (rains) at the summer solstice, when the chief 
Indian monsoon commences; but at the autumnal equinox. 


The winter solstice, according to this order, falls in the 
middle of II; manta. In the modern astronomical works, 
the winter solstice is however, placed at the end and r ot in the 
middle of Hemanta, whilo the vernal equinox is said to fall 
in the middle oi \asanta. When the Vodic Aryas became 


settled m;India, such a change m the old order of seasons 


was necessary to make them correspond with the real 
aspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine exactly 
change was made.* The old order of seasons 


•when this 


* See Zimmer’s Life in Ancient India , p. 371. Kaegi’i Iiig- 
veda, p. 11C, note 68. 
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given in the passage above quoted, however, clearly states 
that Yasania in old days commenced with the vernal 
equinox. We-can now understand whyYasanta has been 
spoken of as the first season and why the Naksliatras have 
been divided into two groups called the Deva Naksliatras 
and the Yama Naksliatras;* I ani aware of the theory 
which attempts to explain away the passages above cited 
as metaphorical to avoid the appearance of superstition.f 
But the method is neither sound nor necessary, The path 
of the Devas and the path of the Pitris are several times 
referred to in the Rigveda, and though we might suppose the 
P»rahmavadins to have developed the two ideas to their ut¬ 


most extent, it cannot be denied that the original idea is 
an old one, suggested by the passage of the sun in tho 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

hi the absence of anything to the contrary we might 
therefore take it as established that in the early Vedic days 
the year began when the sun was in the vernal equinox; 
and as the sun then passed from the south to the north ot 
the equator it was also the commencement of his northern 
passage. In other words, the Uttar ay ana (if such a word 
was then used), Vasanta, the year and the Sotras all com¬ 
menced together at the vernal equinox. The autumnal 
equinox which came after the rains was the central day of 
the year; and the latter half of the year was named the Pitri- 
yana or what we would now call tlie Dakshinayana. It is 
difficult to definitely ascertain the time wnen the commence-, 
ment of tho year was changed from the vernal equinox to 
the* winter solstice. But the change must have been in¬ 
troduced long before the vernal equinox was in the Krit- 


* Taitt. Br. i, 1.2.6. and i .5.2.6. 
t See Thomson's Bhagavad Gita, p. GO. 
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Is, and when this change was made utiarayana must 

have gradually come to denote the first half of the new 
year, i. e ., the period from the winter to the summer solstice,, 
especially as the word itself was capable of being under¬ 
stood in the sense of “turning towards the north from the 
southernmost {joint.” I am of opinion, however, that 
dtvayana and pitriyo/m, or (hvalbka md p it * doku were the 
only terms used in the oldest times. It is a natural in¬ 
ference freon the fact that the word uttarayana, as such; 
does not occur in the Rigveda. The fact, that Vishuvan 
was the central day of the yearly mtra , further shows that 
.the sacrificial system was coeval with the division of the 
year into the paths of Devas and Pifcris. After a certain 


period the beginning of the year was changed to the winter 
solstice, and it was sometime after this change wfts made 
that the words utiarayana and dakshiviijitya came to be 
u>ed to denote the solstitial divisions of the year. But 
dcoayana and pitriyana could not he at once divested of the 
ideas which had already become associated with them: 
i bus while now feasts and sacrifices came to bo regulated 
according to utiarayana and (tekt'limayam; cl myana and 
2 y dnyona with all the associated ideas continued to exist 
by the side of the new system, until they became either 
gradually assimilated with the new system or the priests 
leconcilod the new and the old systems by allowing option 
to individuals to follow whichever they deemed best. We 
must therefore take great cam not to allow the idea of 


uttaraycinci , as wo now understand it, to obscure our vision 
m interpreting the early Vedic traditions, and that too 
much care cun never be taken is evident from the fact that 
oven so acute an astronomer as Bhaskaracharya was at a 
loss to correctly uuderstand the tradition that the Ut- 
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tarayana was the day of the Devas. In his Siddhanta 
Shiromani he raises the question how the Uttarayana, as it 
was generally understood in his day, could be the day of the 
Devas? He admits that the celestial beings on Meru at the 
North Pole behold the sun (during all the six months) 
when he is in the northern hemisphere (vii. 9) and these 
six months may therefore be properly called their day.* 
But the word uttarayana was then used to denote the 
period of six months from the winter to the summer sol¬ 
stice; and Bhaskaracharya was unable to. understand how 
such an Uttarayana could be called the day of the Devas by 
the writers of the astronomical Sanhitas. If the sun is 
visible to the Gods at Meru from the vernal equinox 
to the summer solstice, its passage back to the autumnal 
equinox lies through the same latitudes and in that passage, 
■i. e ., during the three months after the summer solstice, the 
sun must, says Bhaskaracharya, be visible to the Gods. 
But according to the Sanhita-writers tire day of the Devas 
ended with the Uttarayana, that is, asBhaskara understood 
the word, at the summer solstice. How is this conflict to 
be reconciled? Bhaskaracharya could give no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, and asks his readers to reconcile 
the conflicting statements on the supposition that the 
doctrine may be regarded as referring to “judical astrology 


* In the Surya Siddhanta xii. G7 it is said that “At Meru 
Gods behold the sun, after but a single rising, during the half of 
hii revolution beginning with Aries;” while in xiv, 9. the Ut- 
ta ray. ana *is said to commence “from the sun’s entrance into Cap* 
ic0rn,” The author, however, has not noticed the tradition that 
the Uttarayana is the day of the Devas and the apparent inconsis¬ 
tency arising therefrom. Perhaps he understood the tradition in 
its (rue sense. 
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fruits it foretells."* Had Bhaskaraeharya however 
known that the wor<l vMamya iw, was- sometimes used for 
devayana to denote the passage of the sun from thevornal 
to the autumnal equinox, I am sure, he would not have 
asked us to be satisfied with the lame explanation that the 
doctrine of the Sanhita-writers need not be mathematically 
correct as it refers exclusively to judicial astrology. It is 
difficult to say whether the ancient Aryas ever lived so 
near the north pole as to bo aware of the existence of a day 
extending over at least two or three if not six months of the 
year. But the idea that the day of the Devas commences 
when the sun passes to the north of the equator appears to 
be an old one. In the Taittiriya Brahmanaf iii. !). 22. 1. 
we are told that the year- is but a day of the Devas and 


* Tho oringinal verses are as follow— 

ft# grr°iTwr MidT<*rtntf?r3v i 

f]M*N ft^rr mir f^r it 

^FTn'T fv K ’ qfUjdR -' • 

Go’a Ihyaya vii.11-12, Bapudevnshastri s Ed. pp. 30i, 5. 
t •;TT ( f I I It is however extremely 

hazardou to have any theory upon this. Traditions like these have 
bee i cited as indicating the fact that the North Pole was inbabit- 
ed in old days! Similar other ti aditions are said to indicate the 
existence of a pre glacial poriod. Is it not more probable to 
suppose that when uttarayana and dnkshinayana came to he fir ' 
distinguished, they were respectively named ‘day' and ‘ni-dit’ 
with a qualifying word to mark their special nature! Tho l.isto-y 
of languages shews that when people come across now ideas 
they try to name them in old words The Uttarayana and the 
Dakshmayana may have been thus conceived as Gods’ day and 
night. Seo infra. Chap. V. 
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Herodotus (400 B. C.) mentions a people who sleep 
during the six months of the year;* If the tradition is, 
therefore, as old as it is represented to be, it is impossible 
to reconcile it with the latter meaning of uttarayana as 
•commencing from the winter solstice and this would then 
furnish an additional ground to hold that in early times 
the Uttarayana began with the vernal equinox as stated in 
the Shatapatha Rr ah maria. 


I have stated, above that when the commencement of the 
year was altered from the vernal equinox to the winter 
solstice, vMarajjanVj either lost its older meaning or was 
rather used to denote the solstitial division of the year. 
But this is not the only consequence of that change. With 
the year the beginning of the annual saints was also 
gradually transferred to the winter solstice and the change 
was complete whe’n the Taittiriya Sanhita was compiled. 
In fact had it not been for the passage in the Shatapatha 
Brahmana it would have been impossible to produce any 
direct evidence of the older practice. When the beginning 
of the saint was thus changed, the Vishuvanday must have 
gradually lost its primary meaning and come to denote 
simply the central day of the yearly s aim. 


The old practice was not however completely forgotten 
and for the purpose of the Nakshatra-sacvifices the vernal 
equinox vas still taken as the starting point. Thus it is that 
Garga tolls us that “of all the Nakshafcras the Krittikas 
,• said to bo the first for sacrificial purposes and Shra- 
vishtha for (civil) enumeration.”-' But even this d is tine- 


^Quoted in NarrieiiV dr if fin. and Progress of Astronomy, p.:31. 
i Quoted by Somabara on Wl Jy. 5. ^qr T*RPTT 
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appears to have been eventually lost sight of by the 
later writers and all references to uttarayana were under¬ 
stood to be made solely to the six months from the winter 
to the summer solstice, an error from which even Bhaska- 
racharya did not escape, though he perceived the absurdity 
caused by it in some cases. At the present day we on the 
southern side of the Narmada begin the year at the vernal 
equinox for all civil purposes, but still all the religious 
ceremonies prescribed to be performed in the Uttarayann 
are. performed during Uttarayana beginning with the 
wilder solstice, a position quite the reverse of that described 


by Garga. When we at the present day have h n 
thus lining the system of a double year-beginning, wo need 
not be susprised if the ancient Aryas, after shifting the 
commencement of the year to the winter solstice, managed 
».o keep up the old and the new system together by assigning 
tho different beginnings of the year to different purposes as 
indicated by Garga. It was the only alternative possible if 
nothing old was to lie entirely given up. 
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CHAPTER III. 
J^riitihas - 


Nakshatras in old Yedic times generally mean asterisms and not 
zodiacal portions—The present and the older position of the 
solstices—In later works—In Vedanga Jyotisha—An objec¬ 
tion against its antiquity examined—Passages in the Taitti- 
riva Sanhita and Brahamana—The Krittikas head the Nab- 
shatras—Deva and Yama Nakshatras— Their real meaning 

_Taittiriya Sanhita vii. 4. 8 discussed—Jaimini’s and Sha- 

bara’s interpretation of the same —Conclusions deducible 
therefrom— Winter solstice in Magha—'Vernal equinox in 
the Krittikas—The age of the Sanhita-2350 B. C. — Bentley's 
arguments and views criticised. 

We have seen that the ancient Aryas originally com* 
menced their year', which was lunhsolar and sidereal, with 
the vernal equinox, and that when the beginning was changed 
to the winter solstice both the reckonings were kept up,, 
the one for sacrificial and the other for civil purposes. Let 
u.s now examine if there is any reliable evidenco to show' 
that the Vedic priests made any corrections in the calendar 
when by the precession of the equinoxes the cycle of sea, sons 
gradually fell back. All our present calendars are prepared 
on the supposition that the vernal equinox still coincides 
with the end of Revati and our enumeration of the Naksha- 
tras begins with Ashvini, though the equiuox lias now 
receded about 18° from Revati. It has been shown by Prof. 
Whitney (Surya Siddhanta viii. 0 note, p. 211) that the above 
position of the vernal equinox may be assumed to be. true 
at about 400 A.I). Taking this as the proboble date of 
the introduction of the present system, we have now to see- 
if we can trace back the position of t-ho vernal equinox 
amongst the fixed circle of stars. The question, so far as* 
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one antecedent stage is concerned, has been thoroughly 
discussed by Colebrooke, Bentley, Max Muller, Weber 
Whitney, Biot and other scholars; and I shall therefore only 
summarise what they have said, noting the points where I 
differ from them. I do not propose to enter into any 
detailed mathematical calculations at this stage of the 
inquiry, for I am of opinion that until we have thoroughly 
examined and discussed all the passages in the Vedic works 
bearing on this question, and settled and arranged our facts, 
it is useless to go into minute numerical calculations. The 
Vedic observations could not again be such a 3 need 


any minute or detailed arithmetical operations. I ;hall 
therefore adopt for the present the simplest possible method 
of calculation,— a method which may be easily understood 
and follwed by any one, who can watch and observe the 
stars after the manner of the ancient priests. We shall 
assume that the zodiac was divided into 27 parts, not by 
compass but, by means of the leading stars, which Prof. 
Max Muller rightly calls the milestones of the heavens 
Ihe\t '* priest, who ascertained the motion of the sun 
by observing with his unaided eye tho nearesi visible star, * 
cannot bo supposed to have followed a different method in 
making other celestial observations; and, if so, we cannot 
assume that he was capable of recognizing and usmer for 
the purposes of observation any artificial divisions of the 
ecliptic on a mathematical principle, such as those which 
would result from the division of 3fi0° of the zodiac into 27 
equal parts, each part thus extending ovor 13° 20' of the 
ecliptic. Of course, such an artificial method might be easily 


* Ti-itt. Br. i. 5. 2. 1. previously quoted. Tho passage i.s von 
nnportaut as it describes the method of taakmg celestial obser 
vations iu old times. 

3 
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followed in later days, when the means of observation 
increased and the science of arithmetic was developed.. 
But in the earliest days of civilization, it is more natural to 
suppose that the motions of the sun and the moon, were deter¬ 
mined by observing which of the known fixed stars was 
nearest to them. When we, .therefore, find it stated in the 
Vedic works that the sun was in the Krittikas, it is moie 
probable that the fixed asterism, and not the beginning of. 
the artificial portion of the zodiac, was intended. I admit 
that the accuracy of such observations cannot be relied 
upon. within two <?r three degrees, if not more. But we 
must take the facts as they are, especially when it is impos¬ 
sible to get anything more accurate from the ancient obser¬ 
vers of the heavens.* It will, I trust, however, be found 
that this inevitable want of accuracy in the old observations 
does not affect our chonclusions to such an extent as to make 
them practically useless for cronological purposes. Imi. 
instance, suppose that there is a mistake of 5 in observing 
the, position of the sun with reference to t\ fixed star when 
the day and the night are of equal length. Lhis would 
cause an error of not more than 5 x 72 = 300 years in our 
calculations; and in the absence of better means tliers is no 
reason to bo dissatisfied even with such a result, especially 
when we are dealing with the remotest periods of antiquity. 
I shall, therefore, assume that references to the Nakshatras 
in the old Vedic works, especially in cases where the wo- 
tions of other bodies are referred to them, are to the fixed 


* Sianilar observations have been recorded by Oroek poets. 
Homer mentions ‘the turns of the sun/ and H« siod ‘the rising 
and the getting of the Pleiades at the beginnings of day and 
night/ The observations in the Vedic works may bo supposed 
to have been made in a similar way. 
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'astSriaup and not to the zodiacal portions. I m».y a ] s0 
state hero that as a change -in the position oil the vernal 
equinox necessarily causes a similar change in the position 
of the winter solstice, both the beginnings of the year, 
previously referred to, would require to be simultaneously 
altered. Whenever, therefore, we find a change in the 
position of the vernal equinox recorded in the early works, 
we must look for the evidence of a corresponding alteration 
in the position of the winter solstice, and the corroborative 
evidence so supplied will naturally add to the strength of 
our conclusions. This will, I hope, sufficiently, explain the 
procedure I mean to follow in the investigation of the 
problem before us. I shall now proceed to examine the 
passages which place the vernal equinox in the Krittikas, 
beginning with the latest writer on the subject. 

It is now well-known that Varahainihira, in whose time 

the vernal equinox -coincided with the end of Rovati and 

the summer solstice was in Punarvasu, distinctly refers in 
two places to the older position of the solstices recorded by 
writers who preceded him. “When the return of the sun 
took place from the middle of Ashleslm,” says he in his 
Paucha Siddhantika, “the tropic war then right. It now 
takes place from Punarvasu." ’ And, again, in the Brihat 
Sanhita in., 1 and 2, ho mentions the same older position of 
both the solstitial point and appe .Is to his readers to as¬ 
certain for themselves bv actual observation which of the 
two positions of the solstices is the correct one, whether the 





P- 3*7. Th verso m tv now 
work. It. is as follows— 
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older position of the solstices or that given by the writer/' 
It is clear, therefore, that in the clays of Varaham hira, there 
existed works which placed the winter solstice in the begin¬ 
ning of (divisional) Dhanishtha and the summer solstice in 
the middle of Ashlesha. This statement of \ arahamihira 
is fully corroborated by quotations from Gargaf and Para- 
shara which we meet with in the works of the later com¬ 
mentators; and it appears that the system of commencing 
the year with the month of Magha, which corresponds with 
the above position of the solstices, was once actually in 
vogue. Amarasinha states that the seasons comprise two 
months each, beginning with Magha, and three such seasons 
make an ay a/m. X The same arrangement of seasons is also 
mentioned in the medical works of Sushruta and Vag- 
bhata.§ The account of 'the death of Bhishma, related in 
the Mahabharata Anashasana-parva 107. further shows 
that the old warrior, who possessed the superhuman power 
of choosing his time of death, was waiting on his death-bed 
for the return of the sun towards the north from the winter 


* Thus— 

f<1 ! u h * ^ II 

•j* Garga, quoted by Somakara on Ve<L Jy. 5, says • 

*TFFFSr 1 I 

Bhattoipala on Brlhat Sew. id. 1, quotes 0 arga as follows—- 

fame- i 

I A mira i. 4. 13 ^ HTT^ I 

§ See Stixhruia i. 6, and Vagbhath s Axhtanjahridaya Sutra* 
atliana iii. 2; both of whioh aro quoted further on in Chap. IV. 
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tice and that this auspicious event took place in the 
first half of the mouth of Maglia.* It is evident from this 
that the winter solstice must have coincided in those days 
with the beginning of Dhanishtha as described in the 
Vedanga Jvotisha and other works. 


There is thus sufficient independent evidence to show that 
before the Hindus began to make their measurements from 
the vernal equinox in Revati there existed a system in 
which the year commenced with the winter solstice in the 
month of Magha and the vernal equinox was in the last 
quarter of Bharani or the beginning of the Krittikas.f We 
need not, therefore, have any doubts about the authenticity 
oi a work which describes this older system and gives rules 
of preparing a calendar accordingly. Now this is what the 
Vedanga Jyotisha has done. It is a small treatise on the 
V edic calendar, and though some of its verses still remain 
unintelligible, yet we now know enough of th work to 
ascertain the nature of the calculations given therein. It 
as once supposed that the treatiso mentions the Rashis, 


* Mnh. Ann. 1G7, 26 ntul 28— 


^T'ftOT VRUTinT: !T?T: gfafST I 

nprrn-tq-: 'ntftar *rp*gukf?T « v „ 


-*■*“'*« c,si,rout 




Ijele, Modak, Ketkar and otli 
recently tried to determine the date uf tl.e MahaUmita »,„■ 
from sll °h reference^ end they hold that the vernal 
was then in the TCrittlkus, 1 


fProf. Max Mullar has. pointed out ih-u i,, u A , \r , 
i 19. 7 andm the\ ajnayakyuSmriti 12(17, the Erittikas occupy 
their early position, while the Vishnu Purnna act ually place- the 


vernal couinox in the Krittikas.See p r6 f \ 0 y 0 j 


n.xxxi. 
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but a further study of the work has shown that though the 
word Rdshi occurs in some of its verses, it is there used in 
a totally different sense. This work gives the following 
positions of the solstices and the equinoxes—* 

1. The winter solstice in the beginning of Shravishtha, 

o o r 

(divisional); • 


2. The vernal equinox in 10° of Bharani; 

3. The summer solstice in the middle of Ashlesha, 
and— 


4. The autumnal equinox in 3° 20' of Vishakha. 

The first year of tlie cycle commenced with the winter 
solstice* when the sun and the moon were together at the 
beginning of Dhanishtha and the Uttarayana also began at 
the same time. There is very little else in the Vedanga 
Jyotisha that may help us in our present inquiry except the 
fact that the enumeration of the deities presiding over the 
various Nakshatras begins with Agni, the presiding deity 
of the Krittikasf. From these data astronomers have cal¬ 
culated that the solstitial colure occupied the position above 
mentioned between 12G9 B. C. to 1181 B. C., according as 
wo take the mean rate of the precession of the equinoxes 
50" or 43". G a year4 

Some scholars; however, have boldly raised the question, 
what authority is there to hold that the position of the 
solstitial colure was recorded in the Vedanga Jyotisha from 


* V<:d. J)j a Verse 5.— • 

; Cf. V' I fy Verse 25. ST^rrTPP W# 

J s3o ( th ' late ICrivhu. shastriGodbole’s Essay on the Antiqi dy 
oj ilf’ Vedas., ]>. 16; also Prof, to Rig., Vol. IV., p, xxviii. 
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"actual observation? It is conceded that tho position of the 
solstitial colure might have been incorporated in the Jyot- 
isha from real traditional information, but it is at the same 
time contended that the language of the treatise and the 
methods given therein create doubts about tho antiquity 
claimed for the work on the strength of the position of the 
solstitial, points given therein. “1 feel bound to remark,” 
says Prof; Max Muller, “that unless there was internal 
evidence that the Yedic hymns reached back to that remote 
antiquity this passage in the Jyotisha would by itself carry 
no weight wh&tovorVThe existence of the different versions 
of 1 the Vedanga Jyotisha and the obscurity into which some 
ol its verses ore still shrouded render it rather difficult to 


moot tho above objection, . especially as it is a side attack on 
the antiquity of the work with an admission that the posi¬ 
tion of tho ooluro might have been recorded in the work 
Irom real traditions current in the time of its author. It 
is, however, needless to answer this object ion, inasmuch as 
there is ample confirmatory evidence in the Yedic works 
themselves which not only bears out the statement in the 
Vedanga Jyotisha, but takes us back into still remoter 
antiquity. 


There are many passages in the Talttiriva Sanhita, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana and other wo: ks where the Krittikas 
Occupy the first place in tho list of tho Nakshatras.f In 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (i. 1, 2, 1) b h, distinctly stated 


* See Prof, to 7%,,V ol.IV p.xxv. Tho mention of tfffi’or^- 
fir8t 1,1 t,w Hst t»i symbolic representations ot the Nakshatvas 
in verse 14, lends some support to these douhts. 


f These together with the list, will be found in Prof, to 7 
Vol IV., p. xxxiv. Cf. TaAf. San. iv.,4. 10 ; Taitr Br. iii. 1. 1. 6 
and i. 5. 1. 2. 
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i*3Szra should consecrate the (sacred) fire in the Krittikas; 

.the Krittikas are the mouth of the NakshatrasL”* 

This shows that the first place given to the Krittikas in the 

hst of the Nakshatras is not accidental and that we must at 
least suppose that the Krittikas were the “mouth of the 
Nakshatras/’ in the same way as Vasanta or spring v. as the 
* ‘mouth of the seasons”! or the Phalguni full moon the 
“mouth of the year/'J The phrase is the same in all places 
and naturally enough it must be similarly interpreted. But 
granting that the Krittikas were the mouth of the Naksha¬ 
tras in the sense that their list always commenced with them 
it may be asked what position we are to assign to the 
Krittikas in the course of the year. There were, as I have 
pr iously shown, two beginnings of the year, the winter 
solstice and the vernal equinox; which of these two cor¬ 
responded with the. Krittikas? Or, are they to be supposed 
to have coincided with a point altogether different from 
these two? A little consideration will show that it is not 
difficult, to answer these questions satisfactorily. The 
present distance between tho Krittikas and the summer 
solstice is more than 30°, and if they ever coincided with 
tho summer solstice it must have been long ago in the pre¬ 
sent cycle of the precession of the equinoxes. We cannot 
t herefore interpret the above passage so as to place the 
summer solstice in the Krittikas, unless we are prepared to 
take back the composition of the Taittiviya Sanhita to about 
22,000 B. C., and further suppose that all evidence of the 
infc ^mediate astronomical observations is entirely lost, and 
the same thing may be said against placing the Krittikas 



i......i i 


f l^itt. Br. i. 1 . 2. 0 yper Tff 
} Taitt. Ban. vii. 4. 8 quoted infra . 
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autumnal equinox.* Both the suggestions in my 
opinion are too extravagant to deserve any consideration. 
Nor can we assign the beginning of the Nakshatras to any 
random point in the ecliptic. There thus remain two pos¬ 
sible explanations: viz ., that the Krittikas coincided either 
with the winter solstice, or with the vernal equinox. 
Now, considering the fact that the vernal equinox is placed 
in the last quarter of Bharani in the Vedanga Jyotisha it is 
more natural to presume that the vernal equinox coincided 
with the Krittikas at the time when the Taittiriya Sanhita 
was compiled. But we need not depend upon probabilities 
like these, when there are other passages in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita and Brahmana which serve to clearly define the 
position of the Krittikas in those days. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana (i. 5, 2, 7) it is stated that 
the Nakshatras are the houses of gods . . . .the Nakshatras 
of bhe Devas begin with the Krittikas and end with Vishakka ; 
whereas the Nakshatras of Yama begin with the Anuradhas 
and end with the Apa-Bharanis.”f Prof. Max Muller 
appears to think that the latter group is called the Naksha- 
a*as of Yama because Yama presides over the lastof them-J 
Put the explanation appears to mo to be quite unsatis¬ 
factory; for on the same principle the first group should 
have been called the Nakshatras of Indragni, the presiding 
deities of Vishakha, the last in that group. I am, there- 


* A similar mistake is committed by the late Krishna Shairi 
^odbole, in hi* os^vy on tho Antiq^Uy vj thv V&las^ where he 
opposes <»• be in he autumnal equinox, p. 20, 21. 

f $=pt?o- | i.i 'firin’: trtm i i 

^^TvrsfThr i iron • srT^frpfnf i *rew*iTf‘T i 

^T*r*nf* srn% ffar«r*r < t ^r^w^rrf^T ! 

+ Prof. to Rig. Voi. IV. p. xxxi. 









f5re, disposed to think that the principle of division in this 
case is the same as that followed in the case of theDevayana 
and the Pitriyana d : scussed before. We have the express 
authority of the Shatapatha Brahinana stating that the sun 
was to be considered as moving amongst and protecting the 
Devas, when he turned to the north, in the three seasons of 
spring, summer and rains. In other words the hemisphere 
to the north of the equator was supposed to be consecrated 
to the Devas and the southern one to the Pitris. Now, the 
sun moved amongst the Devas when he was in the northern 
hemisphere. The Devas, therefore, must have their abode 
in that hemisphere, and as the Nakshatras are said to be 
the houses of the Devas, all the Nakshatras in the northern 
hemisphere, from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, would 
naturally be called the Nakshatras of the Devas. Now the 
southern hemisphere was assigned to the Pitris; but I have 
already quoted a passage from the Eigveda which states 
that it was the path of the god of death. In Rig. x. 14. 1, 
Yama is spoken* of as the king of Pitris, and in verse 7 of 
the same hymn the deceased is told to go to the 
where he would meet the god Yama. In the Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita 19, 45, salutation is made to the world of Pitris in 
the kingdom of Yama. There arc many other passages of 
similar import in + he Sanhitas,* and from all these it would 
be quite clear that the Pitriyana or Pitri-loka was also called 
the kingdom of Yama. The Nakshatras -in the southern 
hemisphere, therefore, came to be designated as the Nak¬ 
shatras of Yama in opposition to the Nakshatras of the 
Devas, thus dividing the whole circle of stars in two equal 
groups. This also explains why Yama is made to preside 

* Cf Taiy- *«*.-. vii. 3, U. c qrk?T (scift 

1 -A-^ so se0, Aihar, Ved> xviii. 4. 
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over the Apa-Bharanis. It was at the Apa-Bharanis that 
the zodiac was divided, the Krittikas going over into the 
Devas’ and the Apa-Bharanis turning down into the Tama’s 
portion of the celestial hemisphere.* The- Taittiriya Brah- 
mana further states that the Nakshatras. of the Devas move 
towards the south while the Nakshatras of Yama move 
towards the north. The words dakshina (south) and nttara 
(north) are in the instrumental case, and doubts have been 
entertained as to their exact meaning. But if we accept 
the statement in the Shatapatha Brahmana about the abode 
oi the Devas, no other meaning is possible except that the 
Nakshatras of the Devas were counted from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, that is, to the point where the south 
(southern hemisphere) begins, and conversely in the case of 
16 akshatras of Yama. I may here mention that the 
movements of both the groups are described in the Brahmana 
in ie present tenso ( iMri-yanti ), and that we may, therefore 4 
suppose them to be recorded *from actual observation. If 
* explanation of the division of the Nakshatras into the 
1 a vS ^tras of gods and those of Yama is correct—and I 
think it is it at once fixes the position of the Krittikas at 
the beginning of the Devayana or the vernal equinox at the 
tune when these Vedic works were compiled. 

there is another and still more important passage in the 
taittiriya Sanhita which supplies further confirmatory evi¬ 
dence on the 'same point. In the Taittiriya Sanhita vii. 4. 8, 

not Apa-Bharanis havobeen so named from this circum¬ 
stance? Bharani appears to 1>e an older name,changed afterwards 
T Uo Apa-Bharani in the same manner IVIula into "Mula-bharani an< if 
; htha into J'yesluhaghni. ' BerKaps the descript ion of Apa- 
laiant in Taitt, Br. i. a. I, may be so understood. It says—- 
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we have a discussion as to the time best suited for the com¬ 
mencement of the Saints like thegavam-ayana which last for 
one whole year and as the passage is important in various 
ways I shall give it here in the original— 


qq?qq4 ^ra^qqiqrtrqiisqqqf 1 1 qq^Rv^ qq?r q\%t- 

•?%q?qr ^TtT^trcn- ?tf# qqfq qi^ttq ^ft4q3nq:%njq 


qihtTOqqqf qRja^UTRM^ *fq#n^q qprq 
q^re^iqr qqq: qw-pTrtjqqT^ 

cmr^ qF+R-nqi^qrar 

qr# q£f%q ftqT qc^iw}^ fq’jqrqqq# fwgqqiq 
qnrqcfl'q^q qi^fqmqtqr jfcrqgq q’qq^K'4 ql# q*q q 
qjRq fqqr *kfq =qq*f <J&ql<tr<Wt$i q*J: 


&q?rq q3%re*r q sq^% W gqq% g?qt <mq qqq£ urdr- 


-tBtMrpt q 4qq8? qfq'^Rt qi^i^q^Vqqr 


qqfqqq^q&(% 


qi^qqitfr ^tq^iq&q^Tw q^qrqiip'q q^g#f | 


In the Tandya Brahuuma (v. 9) we have the same pas¬ 
sage with a few additions and alterations, and as this has 
been quoted by the commentators I shall give it here for 
comparison— 

trqjiffqqqt qwq. n 

trqr 1 qqqRfq q^ft q^?%qtqt qtq 

qqtq *(«$* qqrq^RqRVJj <rsjn ll * h 
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qn^r g^g^?nriT^rsj% qn^TS^Rr Cisj^sq- 

qWTRIf^HTcWMI 


3ti‘^ 7nrq «n5fcfar 

cf li \ II 

TW^Eiq^qj- 7 Tftqg n $ ii 
ti « n 


3^ ^r^s^RFT q^jpfr 5 * 77^7 ^ <i^r- 

|| <r || 

^ $t f^r^qr 7c?rwp> t%77r; qqqq \\ « n 

ftKK«Wt% <i^n v „ 

^Rrqjr^ qfcqq;<||frq;£r gsRT % -qgg^q- 

v ^ ^^apr iT^f 7 R7ti%r 11 'll n 

^3^5: S^^TIrT, 'T^qrfqq ^I^Rg. II <| ^ II 

^7W7ns7jRf *jr : cfWs^i h 47? $* 

$% II I \ II 

1^7% gfqr 4^ g|q% qwr: 4%?PTRT 4% 
7Rra77: 7517: aftoTtSTfagfa 
qiqnR^^nfMKq 4i r F'^R q TPg- 


^ II IV l| 


Tho third sutra in the above gives an additional reason 
*° r ejecting the Eknshtaka; while ;n the forth suira vidi- 
hinnarn is substituted for i/asiorti of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 
Mother important change is, that the word Phalgwni-p rna~ 
,r ^(Su is paraphrased by Ph(dguni in the 8th mint* thus- 
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showing that the former was then understood to 
mean the full-moon night. -Both the passages are similar in 
other respects. 


Fortunately for us Sayanacliarya is not our only guide 
in the interpretation of these important passages. It is 
probably the only passage (the two passages being similar 
I treat them as one) in the Vedas where the commencement 
of the annual satra is given and from the ritualistic point 
of view it has formed the subject of a learned discussion 
amongst the Mimansakas* Jaimini in his Mimansa-darshana 
Chap. vi. Sect. 5 has devoted an Adhikarana (10th) to the 
interpretation of this passage, and the subject lias been 
thoroughly discussed by Shabara, Rumania, Pa-rthasarathh 
Khandadeva and other writers on Mimansa. We have thus 
a continuous tradition about the meaning of this passage 
current amongst the Indian divines — a tradition based not 
upon mere authority, but on the logically solid rules of 
exegetics propounded in the work or Jaimini. I shall first 
give a literal translation of the passage from the Taittiriya- 
Sauhitaand then discuss its interpretation as bearing on the * 
present question. 


“Those who are about to consecrate themselves for the 
year (sacrifice) should do so on the Ekashtaka (day). The 
Ekashtaka is the wife of the year; and he [i. c., the year ] 
lives in her [i. e., the Ekashtaka] for that night. (Therefore 
they) practically sacrifice (by) beginning the year.* Those 


* The Tandya Brahmana, (Sutra 3 in the above passage) adds 
a third reason thus-“They g > to avabkritha [i. e the final bath] 
not delighted with water.” Shabara .and other >iiimentators on 
Jaimini have noticed this additional ground for rejecting the 

Ekashtaka. 







tjh&t sacrifice on the Ekashtaka, sacrifice to the distressed 
(period) of the year.. It is the season {dual) whose name, 
comes last. Those, that sacrifice on the Ekashtaka, sacrifice 
to the reversed* (period) of the year. It is the season 
{dual) whose name comes last. They should consecrate 
themselves for the sacrifice on the Phalguni full moon. 
The Phalguni full-moon is the mouth of the year. They 
sacrifice (by) beginning the year frem the very mouth. It 
has only one fault, viz., that the Vishuvanf;/. e ., the equator 
or the central day] falls in the rains. They should conse¬ 
crate, themselves for the sacrifice on the Chitra full-moon. 
The Chitra full-moon is the mouth of the year. They 
sacrifice (by) beginning the year from the very mouth. It 
has no fault whatsoever. They should consecrate them¬ 
selves for the sacrifice four days before the full-moon. 
Their Kraya [i. e ., the purchase of soma] falls on the Ekash¬ 
taka, Thereby they do not render the Ekashtaka void 
[h c , of no consequence]. Their Sutya [ /. e'., the extraction 
of soma j nice] falls in the first [i. e , the bright] half (of the 
month). Their months [i. c ., the monthly sacrifices] fall in 
the first half. They riso [i. e., finish their sacrifice;] in the 
first half. On their rising, herbs and plants rise after them. 
After them rises the good fame that these sucrifieers have 
prospered. Thereon all prosper.” 

Here in the beginning we are told that the Ekashtaka is 
the day to commence the Saira, which lasts for one year. But 
the word Ekashtaka is used to denote the eighth day of the 
latter (dark) half of the four months ot Hemanta and Shishira 
seasons,! anc l sometimes it means the eighth day of the 

* According to the TtfndyaBrahmana ‘‘broken” or 4 ‘destroyed.''’ 

i Cf. Ashv, Gri. Sxdra ii. 4, 1, 

I 
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dark half of each of the twelve months of the year.* 
The statement in the following sentences that this Ekashtaka, 
is liable to the objection of occurring in the cold or the 
last season does, however, at- once narrow the field of 
our choice. It must be further borne in mind that the 
Ekashtaka, here spoken of, is the wife of the year, and is- 
contrasted with the Phalguni and Chitra full-moons; while 
tradition in the time of Jaimini and Apast >mba interpreted 
it to mean the 8th day of the dark half of Magha. All 
writers on Mimansa therefore take this Ekashtaka to mean 
the 8th day of the dark half of Magha. As tho Ekashtaka 
is the wife of the yearf and as tho god of the year is said 
to reside with her on that night, those that commence their 
sacrifice on tho Ekashtaka may practically ho supposed to 
commence it. at the beginning of the year which resides 
there. In other words the Ekashtaka is thus a constructive 
beginning of the year, and therefore the early sacrifice 
may be commenced on that day. But the passage now 
proceeds to point out the objections to the commencing 
of the sacrifice on the Ekashtaka day. Tho 8th day of 
Magha falls during the distressed period of the year, that 
is, according to Shabara and other commentators tho period 

Of. Tandya Brahmana x. 3.11. WWHW r W I 

Sayana in his commentary on Tan. Bi\ v.O, observes that Ekashtaka 
is there used in its secondary senso and ipiotos ApastamhaGrihya 

Sutra ( iii.21,10) thus—*! - *IT*®IT OTIW 

| Thus both Jaimini and Apastamb 

considered Ekashtaka to mean the 8th day of the dark half of Magha. 

f Shabara on Jaimini vi. 5. 35, quotes AtharvaVeda iii. 10.2; 
and Sayana in his Comm, on Taitt. Ban. vii. 4. 8, cites Atharva- 
Veda iii. 10. 12, and Taitt. San. r . 3. 11. 3. But these texts simply 
state that tho Ekashtc.ka is the wife - f the year, without defining, 
tho Ekashtaka. 
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when people-are distressed by cold.* The word in the text is 
Arta which literally means ‘distressed,' but Sayana takes it Co 
denote the end or destruction of the year, implyiug thereby 
that the old year is then brought to an end and that the 
consecration for the yearly st^ra, which must be made before 


the beginning of the new year, or, in other words, not after 
the previous year is ended or destroyed, cannot be made at 
this time. Though Shabara and Sayana thus give different 
interpretations of artQt, practically both agree in holding 
that in those days the old year ended before the eighth 
day of the dark half of Magha; for Shabara distinctly states 
that the word “reversed” used further on means “reversed 
on account of the change of ayanaJ’-f Sacrificing during 
the distressed period of the year is thus the first objection 
to commencing the satra on the Ekashtaka day! The 
second objection is that it is the last season, that is, though 
you may bo said to sacrifice to the constructive bcr/innhitj 
ot the year, yet as far as the seasons are concerned you 
sacrifice in the last of them. Tho word for season, ritu, has 
been used in the text in the dual number and it might be 
urged that it denotes two seasons. A reference to the 
laittfiriya Sanhita iv. 4.11.1 will, however, show that the 
Word ritu is there used in dual, probably because each 
season comprises two months,t just as “scissors” is 


vAm yr >nrf : ^ vrrar -yard' i 

^Ivvbara on Jaim, vi. 5. 37. Sayana $pu?r | 

t 4ft^WT*3Hl'-M ^ I Shabara on Jaimini vi. 5.37. 

bayana in his comm, on Taut. San. says 

I 3fIfT f? ^TSTT I | 


_ ♦ UNT9I I ^P on this passage the author of. 

Kal'Madhava observesfarrflCnl.Ed.,p.59. 
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^lsud in plural in-English.- A similar passage-also; occurs 
in the Yajasaneyi Sarihita (13.25) and Maliidliara while 
commenting on it expressly states that the dual there has the 
meaning of the 1 singular number.* The “last named-seasons 
(dual)” therefore simply means “the last season." It must 
be here mentioned that * according to the passage in the 
Taiidyd Btahradnat, which’" Shabara appears to quote, the 
first objection is thus stated — “not delighted with water 
they* go to amblirithd £‘*\ e., the final bath]. This is. but an 
amplification of the objection on the ground of the “last 
^easbn” and Khaiidadeva expressly says that water is then 
undelightful “on account of cold.” The Tandya Brahmana 
does -not omit ; the objection of the “last season; 5 but 
■simply : expands and illustrates tlie same by referring to the 
natural dislike for a cold bath in that season. We may, there¬ 
fore-, Regard this objection more as explaining the first than 
as an additional one.- »We now come to the third objection, 
those* that’cominence the sacrifice on the Ekashtaka day 
sacrifice- to*' the reversed period of the year. ‘Reversed, 


-vfyctstfa* in the original, is said by Shabara to indicate t he change 
of -iiynna caused by the turning away of the sun from the 
wfiil tr. solstice,f and Sayana seems to. understand it in the 
same way. Thus although those that commence the sut/'Ct 
on the bth day. of the dark half of Magba may be sup¬ 
posed to do so practically at the beginning of the year, the 
husband of the Ek ash taka, yet the procedure is triply objec¬ 
tionable, inasmuch as they sacrifice in the cold season, in 
the lad of seasons (when water is undelightful) and when 
the year is r<: r*ed or upset by the turning away of the sun 
from the winter solstice. 


* I 

| goe Shabara quoted ia the second note on the last page. 
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To get over this threefold objection an alternative is 
next proposed. The Phalguni full-moon day was known 
to be the first day of the year. If you commence your 
sacrifice on that day, you avoid the three objections pre¬ 
viously noted and still secure your object of sacrificing at 
the beginning or the mouth of the year. But even this 
course is not faultless, because if you commence on the 
Phalguni full-moon the middle or the central day of the S(lira 
hills in the rainy season, which again is not a desirable time, 
the first -twelve days of a satra- are taken up in the conse- 

< i at ion and twelve more in upasnds after which the regular 
mira sacrifices commence. So the middle day of the satra 
falls after six months and twenty-four days from the Phal¬ 
guni full-moon, that is, on the ninth of the bright half of 
the month of Ashvina.*. Now if we suppose” the winter 
solstice or the beginning of the cold season to fall on the 
Magha full-mocfi, the summer solstice, or the end of the 
summer and the beginning of the rainy season, would fall 
a httle after the full-moon in Sln-avana. The months of Bha- 

< lapaua and Ashvina therefore represented the rainy- season 
in those days, and the occurrence of the Vishuvan in Ashvina 
or the rainy season was not believed to be auspicious. As 
the next alternative it is, therefore, suggested that tho 
■consecration should take place on the Chitra full-moon, and 
this course is said to he open to no objection whatsoever. 

But even this is given up for a still better time, and it 
finally stated that persons desirous of consecrating them¬ 
selves for the mtra should do so “four days before the full 
'‘noon.” The full-moon here mentioned is not, however 
specifically defined, and consequently it forms the subject 

_ --is, in substance, is -sayanas explanation in his commen¬ 
tary on this passage. 
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of one of the Jaim ini’s Adhikar.-tnas.* As no specific full- 
moon is mentioned it may mean either any full-moon-day t 
or the Chitra full-moon which is mentioned next before in 
the same passage, or it may refer to the Magha full-moon 
as the Ekoshtaka is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
connection-with it. Jaimini decides that it is the full-moon , 
in the month of Magha, for it is stated immediately after 
that those wlio commence the sacrifice on this full-moon will 
purchase their Soma on the Ekashtaka. This Ekashtaka can 
evidently be no other than the one mentioned in the begin¬ 
ning of the passage, and the object of the arrangement last 
suggested is to utilise somehow or other the important day i 
of the Ekashtaka, which was at first recommended for the 
commencement'of the sacrifice itself, but which had to be 
given up on account of the three-fold objection stated above. 
The full-moon must, therefore be th6 one next preceding this 
Ekashtaka. Again the full-moon day is said to be such that, 
when the sacrifice is finished the herbs and the plants spring* 
up, which, as remarked by Shabara, can happen only in 
the Vasanta season. 

To sum up; the last mentioned full -moon, though not 
specifically defined, must be prior to the Vasanta season 

* Jaimini vi, 5. 30*37. Jai mini’s Sutras which I have here tried 
to translate and explain are as follow —1. l hT*\ 

2. F*TT*: 3. *rHT 4 :^ 

g; 5. ^ r ^r#?: & : 7. 

rT^FH : 8. =ST Sayafca in his Jaiinini-nyaya mala- 

vist-ara and in his comm, on the Taitt. San. fully adopts this' 
view. But in I * is com n. on the Tandya Brahmana, v. 9. 12 (CaL 
Ed.) he is represented as paying that the full-moon last mentioned 
refer to the Chaitri ! Some one, either the scribe, printer, or the 
publisher, has here obviously committed an error. 
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ahtndso the next previous to the Ekashtaka, which is tho 
wife of the year anil which falls in the cold season; in the 
last season, i. e., Shishira [or when water is noi delightful] 
and after the sun has passed through the winter solstice*. 
It must also be remembered that the Phalguni and the 
Chitra lull-moon are to be excluded. Jaimini, therefore, 
concludes that this full-moon cannot be any other than the 
one falling in the month of Magha, and his conclusion has 
been adopted by all the Mimansakas. We can now unter- 
stand why Laugakshi, quoted by Somakara, states that 
“they sacrifice to the year four days before the full-moon 
in Magha.”* 


If JaiminPs interpretation of this passage is correct, we 
may, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, deduce 
the following conclusions from it—(1) That in the days of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita the winter solstice occurred before 
the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, which again was 
a month of the cold season. Whether the solstitial day fell 
on the Magha full- moon is not so certain, though it may be 
taken as fairly implied. For the Ekashtaka wfcs abandoned 
bacause it occurred in the “reversed" period of tho year 
and it is quite natural to suppose that the priests in 
choosing a second day would try to remove as many of 
the objections to the Ekashtaka as they could. In other 
Words, they would not select a day in the “reversed” period 
of tho year, nor one the last season; The iact that a day 
before the full mo<>n in Magha was selected is, therefore, a 
clear indi< ation of the solstice occurring on that day, while 
their anxiety to utilise tho Ekashtaka fully accounts for the 
selection of tho fourth in preference to any other day befo 'o 
the full-n: )on. I may also remark that throughout tho 

* nror* #ac%. * 
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iole ‘passage the intention of sacrificing at the beginning 
(real, constructive, or traditional)‘of the year is quite clear. 
The full-moon in Maglia must, therefore, have been one of 


such beginnings. (2) That the year then commenced with 
the winter solstice. (3) That as there cannot be three real 
beginnings of the year at an interval of one month each, the 
passage must be understood as recording a tradition about 
the Chitra full-moon and the Phalguni full-moon being once 
considered as the first days of the year. (4) That Yishuvan 
had lost its primary meaning and that it fell in the rainy 
season if the sacrifice was commenced on the Phalguni 
full-moon. 


The passage thus supplies not only confirmatory, but 
direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krittikas with the 
vernal equinox in the days of the Taittiriya Sanhita. For, 
if the winter solstice fell on the full-moon day in Maglia, 
then the summer solstice, where moon must then be, 
must coincide with the astciism of Magha, and counting 
seven Nakshntras backwards we got the vernal equinox in 
the Krittikas. Independently of the Vedanga Jyotisha we 
thus ha ve four different statements in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
and Brahinana clearly showing that the vernal equinox was 
then the Krittikas: firstly, the lists of the Nakshatras 
ana ..licit . residing deities, given in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
and Brahinana, all beginning with the Kiittika; secondly, 
an express statement in the Taittiriya Brahmana that the 
Krittikas are the mouth of the Nakshatras; thirdly , a 
statement that the Krittikas arc the first of the Deva Nak¬ 
shatras, that is, as I have shown before, the Nakshatras in 
tin? northern h uiisphere above the vernal equinox; and 
fourthly, the pas age in the Taittiriya Sanhita above dis* 
.cussed, which expressly states that the /inter solstice foil 
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of Magha. The vernal equinox is referred^ to. 
the Krittikas directly or indirectly in all these passages 
and I do not think that any more confirmatory evidence 
from the Vedic works is required to establish the proposition 
that the Krittikas coincided with the vernal equinox, when 
the Taittiriya Sanhita was compiled. As an additional 
proof I may, however, mention the fact, that Pitris 
are said to be the presiding deities of Magha in the 
Taittiriya Sanhita iv. 4. 10. 1. With the Krittikas in the 
vernal equinox Magha is at the summer solstice and as 
the Dak shin ay an a or the ayana of the Pitris commenced 
at this point, the asterism which happened to be there at 
that time was naturally assigned to the Pitris. The position 
of all the other cardinal points of the ecliptic can be thus 
shown to bo consistent with the position of the vernal 
equinox in the Krittikas. 




Supposing the.Krittikas to denote the asterism of that 
name, this givos us, according to Prof. Whitney’s* calcula¬ 
tion, 2350 B. C. a.s the probeble time for the compilation 
of the Taittiriya Sanhita. Some scholars unwilling to carry 
the antiquity of the work to such a remote period, have 
urged, without assigning any special reason, that by Krit¬ 
tikas we must hero understand the beginning of the zodiacal 
portion of that name. Nov as the position of the asterism 
of the Krittikas in its zodiacal portion is 10 50' from the 
beginning,f these scholars would place t Ho vernal equinox 
about 11° behind the asterism of the Krittikas and thus 
reduce the antiquity of the Sanhita nearly by 11 x 72 = 702 


* |sce Surya Siddhanta Add. notes, p. 323. 
f This is the position given in the Sarya SiddhatUa viii. 2-9. 
>See the table prepared by Prof. Whitney in Tlis notes to tins 
passage. 
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to about 1426 B. C.* I have briefly stated before 



my reasons for discarding this supposition and holding that 
the names of the Nakshatras in the early Vedie days must 
be taken to denote the asterisms known by such name.s. If 
Indian priests are to be supposed incapable of making any 
accurate observations of solstitial points in 1200 B. C ,+ it 
is to my mind utterly inconsistent and illogical to hold that 
the forefathers of these priests, when they assigned the 
vernal equinox to the Krittikas, understood the word to 
mean not the asterism but the imaginary beginning of the 
zodiacal portion of that name. I cannot also understand 
why scholars should hesitate to assign the Vedic works to 
the same period of antiquity which they allow to the Chinese 
and the Egyptians J But it is needless here to enter into 
this controversy. For if I once succeed in showing, as I 
hope to do, that there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
Vedic literature itself of a still remoter antiquity. all theories 
conjectures, and guesses, which have the effect of unduly 
reducing the antiquity of the Vedic works and also of 
throwing discredit upon the claims of the Indians to the 
origin of the Nakshatra system, will require no refutation. 


Bentley, however, takes his stand on a different ground. 


* This is Bentley’s date about which soo infra. 
t See Pref. to Rig., vol IV., p. xxix. 

X M. Biot allows it in tho case of tho Chinese and considers 
that the Hindus borrowed tho Nakshatra system from thorn. 
Albiruni, in his chronology of ancient nations, &c., observes that 
othe r nations begin their asterisms wit h the Pleiades. He further 
ftatos that he has found in some books of Hermes that the vernal 
equinox coincides with the rising of the Pleiades, but,says he, “God 
k'vvws best what they intend! 1 ’ 
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suggests that the word Visficthftcb, like Virfula* may 

mean “possessed of two branches, and that these two 
branches may have been caused by the equinoctial colure 
bisecting the zodiacal portion of the Yishakhas. Now the 
equinoctial colure passing through the beginning of the 
divisional Krittikas naturally bisects the zodiacal portion of 
Vishakhu. Bentley, therefore, concludes, without any more 
pro jf than this etymological conjecture, that this was the 
position of the colure when Vislmkha received its name. 
This is no doubt an ingenious hypothesis. But there is 
not only no evidence in the Yedic works to support such 
etymological speculation, but it may be easily shown to be 
inconsistent with the position of the winter solstice in 
the days of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

1 have already stated that from the passage of the Tait¬ 
tiriya Sanhita just quoted we may fairly infer that the 
winter solstice occurred in those days on the full moon in 
Magha. According to the Vedanga Jyotisha it fell a fort¬ 
night earlier, that is, on the first day of the bright In If of 
Magha. It is roughly estimated that the equinox must 
recede about two divisional Nakshatras, i. e.. 27 40', to make 
the seasons fall back by one month. Between the times of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita aud the Vo langa Jynt-isha the equinox 
must accordingly recede 13° 20’ < r nearly 14°. Now the 
position cf the equinox as given in the Vedanga Jyvtisha is 
10° of Bbarani. From this to the beginning of the dim- 
mov. I Krittikas, the* distance is only 3°£0', while if wo mea¬ 
sure it from the aster inn of Krittika it is 3°20+10° 50'~14 
10'. Therefore during the period that lapsed between the 


* This example has been added by Prof. Max Muller. See Fret, 
to Rig., Yol. IV., p. xxx. See also Rentiers 11 rind idw of 
Hindu'Agronomy, p. 2. 
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tiriya Sanhita and the Vedanga Jyotisha the equinox, 
according to Bentley, receded only 3° 20'; while it* we 
understand the Krittikas to denote the asterisk of that 
name, it gives us a precession of 14° 10'. Now as the winter 
solstice fell a fortnight later in. the days of the Sanhita we 
must accept the latter precession of 14°, which alone 
corresponds‘with that interval of time (i. e., a fortnight) and 
assume that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 
asterism of Krittika, a conclusion the probability of which 
has already been established on other grounds. Bentley’s 
speculation must, therefore, be rojected, unless we are 
prepared to allow his guess about the primary meaning of 
Vishakha to prevail against reasonable conclusions based 
upon a passage from the Taittiriya Sanhita. 


But even admitting Bentley’s speculation about the 
meaning of Vishakha, we may fairly question the soundness 
of the conclusion drawn therefrom. For what ground 
is there for holding that the two divisions of Vishakha must 
be mathematically equal in every respect- The word clala 
in vt 'dala may be so understood; but clala and shalcha are 
not similar in this respect. Bentley’s error, therefore, con¬ 
sists not in supposing that the colure may have cut the 
divisional Vishakhas, but in inferring therefrom that it 
must'have bisected it. The whole ecliptic was divided 
into 27 Nakshitras, and 131 could only be comprised in 
each hemisphere. Vishakha, the 14th Nakshatra from 
the Krittikas, may have been thus considered, by simply 
counting the number of the Nakshatras, as lying partly 
in the r region of the Devas and partly in that of the Pitris/ 


* Tins is enough to satisfy a merely etymological speculation 
Unsupported by any other evidence whatsoever. Speaking more 
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though we might hold that the Vedic observers were 

O « ... 

not- provided with means to fix imaginary points in tho 
heavens and to refer to these points the motions of the 
heavenly bodies as astronomers do at present, yet it does- 
not imply that they were unaware of the approximate dis¬ 
tances between the various asterisms selected by thorn. In 
other words, they might be supposed to have roughly 
known the distances between the stars, though for obvious 
reason -• they could not but refer the motions of the heavenly 
bodies only to the fixed stars. Thus understood, Bentley s 
conjecture about the the primary meaning of Vishakhas does 
not necessarily imply that the equinotical colure bisected 
the divisional Vishakhas in those days; and when the 
Conjecture itself does not thus support his theory about 
the position of the colure, I do not think we shall bo justi¬ 
fied in accepting it, especially when it is shown that it is 
also objectionable on other grounds. I am, therefore, dis¬ 
posed to fix the date of the Taittiriya Sanhita at 2350 B. CL, 
and not 142(j B. C. as Bentley has done. 


accurately if the vernal equinox coincided with theasterism of the 
Krittikas,the equinoticalcolure falls out oftlie divisional Vishakhas 
by 4 , but it is nearly 6° behind the astorism of Anuradha. Of these 
two asterisms Vishakha would therefore be nearer to the colure. 
But we might as well ask what ground there is for holding that the 
Nakshatra divisions of the Zodiac, at the time whoa the vernal 
equinox was in the Krittikas (supposing such divisions to have then 
existed), were the samethose which we now use and which com¬ 
mence with Kevati. Bentley appears to have altogether overlooked 
tliis objection. I have already stated my view regardin'* the exist¬ 
ence of the divisional Nakshatras in old times, and I would reject 
Bentley’s etymological speculation on the mere ground that it 
requires us to assume the existence of such divisional Nakshrtras 
**ud their bisection by colures. 




So far, we have been going over the ground more or less 
'traversed before by several scholars. But it may be asked 
if we have here reached the Ultima Thule of the Vedie 
.antiquity. Does the oldest hymn, the first utterance of the 
Aryan mind, reach back thus far and no [further? Was it 
ouch a hymn that the Brahmavadins of old and Panini several 
•centuries before Christ believed and declared as “seen V 
In what follows, I propose to bring together such evidence 
from the Vedic works as would enable :usto deal with these 
questions. I have already drawn attention to the £act that 
the Chitra and the Phalguni full-moon are mentioned as the 
mouths or the beginnings of the year in the passage from 
the Taittiriya Sanhita last quoted aiid discussed. In the 
next chapter I shall endeavour to show how these state¬ 
ments are to be interpreted, how far they are corroborated 
by other evidence, and what conclusions we may deduce 
therefrom. 
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tffgrahaxana* 

Plialguni full-moon, the new year’s night— Say ana’s explanation 
unsatisfaotory-Phalguna could not be a Vasanta month-Two- 
fold character of the seasons, lunar and solar, superfluous— 
Discussion of a passage in Sushruta — Bhaskara Bhatta’s 
explanation — Winter solstico on the full-moon in Phalghna- 
The position of other cardinal points—Vernal equinox in 
^Irigashiras-d^m^yn/ti—Native Lexicographers’ explana¬ 
tion of the word—Grammatically objectionable—Its real 


moaning according to Panini-Erroneous rank of Margashi* 
isha amongst inontlf' according to the Bhagavad Gita and 
A mar a Margashirsha could not have been the first month 
°f the solistitial or equinoctial year—It leads to the libra- 
tion of the equinoxes — Possible reason of the libration 
thcoiy—-Mrigashiras =: At/rahayana or the first Nakshrtra 
111 ^ eai ^lula, its primary meaning—Evidence of the 
summer solstice occuring inBhadrapada-Originof the annual 
iiasts O' die manes amongst Hindus andParsis—Comparison 
of the primitive Hindu and Parsi calendar—Summar yof results. 

I nt; passage from the Taifctirivu Saphita quoted in the last 
chapter states that the Chitra and Pluilguni fuil-moona wore 
the beginnings of tho year, which then commenced with 
the winter solstice in the month of Magha. The words d 
in the original aro Chitrd-jwrna-masa an $ 2'%dgu lu-jmrna 
-masa and thesd must be understood to denote, not the 
Chaitra and tho Phalguna months, whether sidereal and 
synodical, as Prof. Weber seems to have, in one case, sup¬ 
posed, but the full-moon (Jays in each of tliesp mnntl.s 
This is evident from the fact that these have been X 

mended as alternative times for the commencement of the 

sat:v m opposition to the Efeashtaka day. I n the cass of 
fhe r^l&nni-^muc-'Mda we are further told -.hat Yishuvau 
counted from that time falls durii% t he rainy season and it 
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in impossible to suppose that Yisliuvan can be counted from 
a month. The whole context , therefore, shows that it is a 
discussion as to the particular day best suited to commence 
the yearlv sacrifice, and that Ohitra-puma-'nio.Stt aud Phtd- 
■tj’iii-^puma-masa must mean the days when the moon isfull 
near the asterisms of Chitra and Hialguni. In the faudya 
Brahmana* Phalyuni-j^uma- tivxph is rendered by Phalguni 
and Jaiinini has paraphrased Chitra, -pur na-masa by Chaitri 
and Pkalyv.ni and Chaitri, according to Panini (iv. 2. 3), are 
the names of days. These interpretations have been accept¬ 
ed by all the MimariSakas including y’.yana, and we may 
do the same especially as there are several passages in 
the Taittiriya Sanhita where puma-mam is used in a 
similar sense, f 


But why should the Chitra and the Phalguni full-moon 
be called the beginnings of the year ? Sayana thinks that, 
they were so described because they occurred during 
Vasanta or the first of the seasons.^ But the explanation 
does not appear satisfactory. I have previously shown that 
r ecording to all astronomical works Shishira commenced 
with the winter solstice, and that the three seasons of Shi- 
sliira, Vasanta and Grislnna were comprised in the Uttarr yana 
as it was then understood. Now in the day of the laitti- 


* See the passages quoted in the last chapter, 
t In Taitt. San. ii. 2. 10. 1. wo find fem i 'j'frf PEr similarly 
used. In i. 5. 10. 3. are mentioned together; while in 

ii. 5. 1. 1. 'jyWFJ and 3T ffqTFIT aro contrasted. 


* In liis ( "mmentory on Taitt. San. vii. 4. 8. speaking of 
Hay-ana observes rp;?T |o i 

TRram i T'rr k wrr nf i 

<F^qn% I: while of he says- #St : I 

5OTi 
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riya Sanhita the "winter • solstice, as shown in the last 
chapter, fell iii the* month of Mxtgha; and Magha and 
Phalguna were therefore comprised in Shishira, and Chai- 
tra and Vaishakha in Vasanta. .But in order that Say ana’s 
explanation might be correct Phalguna must fall, in the 
Vasanta season which as a matter of fact, it did not. In his 
commentary on the Baudhayana Sutras* and also in the 
Ivalamadhavaf Sayana tries to get over this difficulty by 
proposing a double Vasanta —lunar and solar, the lunr.r to 
include the. months of Phalguna and Chaitra, and the solar 
those of Chaitra and Vaishakha,. quoting amongst others 
Big. x. 85. IS* as an authority to show that the seasoi S 
were regulated by the moon. The authorities, however are 
not explicit and therefore sufficient to maintain the two fold 
character of the seasons; nor do I seo c> of the 

two-fokl character. It is true that/^ onths in the 
calendar were all, lunar, but the concun e of the lunar 
and the solar year was always secured by ii rting an inter¬ 
calary month whenever necessary. Under such a system 
lunar seasons can have no permanent place. Nowand then 
BjPdr months ceased ,as they now do, to correspond w : th the 
seasons they represented, but tins was at once sot aright by 
the introduction of an intercalary month. If we therefore, 

*The passage is quoted in India: vhat it van teach vs : p. 323, 
•Sayana there quotes Taii t. San. vii. 4. 8., and after noticing 
.that the Ohitra and the Phalguni full-moon are both said ti 
}) gin the year, ho observes IT 

T STn \ ^ ^ 

*.{qhA • b'he theory of the two-fold seasons thus 
appears to have been started simply to reconcile the two state- 
meat, about the Chitra and Phalguni full-moms, 

T 8o; Cal. Ed., pp. 60, 61. 
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exclude tl\o correction. dqe to the precession of * the equi¬ 
noxes, which was too minute to be noticed till after hundred* 
of years, there was thus no reason why the lunar seasons 
should cou,e to be regarded as a permanent institution. But 
even accepting Sayana’s two-fold character of the seasons 
it can be easily shewn that it does not support his conclu¬ 
sions. A lunar year is shorter than a solar year by 11 
days. If the solar Vasanta, therefore, commences on the 
1st day of the lunar Ohaitra month this year, it will com¬ 
mence on the 12th day of Chaitra (lunar) next year and 11 
days later still in the third year when by the introduction 
of an intercalary month the commencement of Vasanta will 
be gain brought back to the 14 day of Chaitra. The two- 
fold character of the seasons may thus delay the beginning 
of Vasaric ' o Vaishaka (lunar), but the season cannot be 
accelerated an,, "ought back to Phalguna. It is true that 
in the days of S* ana (14th century) Vasanta commeneced, 
as it does now . the month of Phalguna; but it ’Was so 
because the winter solstice had receded by over full one 
month by that time. Sayana does not appear to have fully 
r;9 Used the reasou of this change and combining the occur 
enc< of Vasanta in Phalguna in his time with the occurrence 
of the same season of Chaitra in the day of the Taittiriya 
Sanhitr and other works, he attempted to reconcile the 
difference on the theory of the two-fold character of the 
seasons. But we can now bettor understand the change as due 
to the precession of the equinoxes, and must, in consequence, 
reject Sayanas explanation as unsatisfactory. 

The only other authority I can find for supposing th< ' 
Phalguna was a Vasanta month is tho statement in Su- 
shruta’s ino«Ten work, that “Phalguna and Chaitra make 
Vasanta/’ But on a closer examination of the passage 
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wherein this sentence occurs, it will be found to bear on 
its face the marks of later insertion. There are two conse¬ 
cutive paragraphs in Sushruta, each enumerating and 
describing the seasons of the year. The first states that 
“There the twelve months, beginning with Magha, -make- 
six seasons, comprising two months each. They are Shi- 

shira, &e.Of these Tapa and Tapasya make Shishira’ 

and so on until all the six seasons in their usual order, the 
ayanaH, the year and the lustrum are described; and at the 
end we have “this is called the wheel of time by some.” 31 
The cond paragraph then begins with the words “But 
hrrc and continues to state “But here the six seasons are- 
' arsha, Sharad, Hemanta, Vasant-a, Grishina and Pravrish,” 
thus altogethar dropping Shishira and dividing the lainy 
period into two seasons Varsha and Pravrish. The para¬ 
graph then proceeds to assign the months to the seasons as- 
follows “Bhadrapada aud Ashvina is Varsha, Kartikaand 
Margaslnrslia is Sharad, Pauslm and Magha is Hemanta. 
iaid Phalguna and Chaitra is Va.santa;” and so on until 
all the months are assigned to their respective seasons. 
The second paragraph, however, makes no mention of the 
vyanas, the year, or the lustrum. It is therefore evident 

*See SuJ r 'ta, Sutrasthana Adhyaya G. The two consecutive 
paragraphs hero referred to are — 

TWft STT^T TOST >TTm I ^ 1%- 

ftr* *** ' 1 M r I I . | 

It ^ i .i f^ r - 

^rf% l...| % gHltrorCT 

fk ifwxH **T*xm '- 1 d^-ir ^rs^r^ wri ^rf: 

***t ’Hiw4r i ^ i tfr*r 3Trvrr- 

I " 

5 * 








that the writer cf the second paragrah, whosoever he 
may be, wished to note that the seasons and their corres¬ 
ponding months mentioned, in the first paragraph had ceased 
to represent the actual state of things in the writer’s time 
and province, and not thinking it desirable or possible to 
expunge or correct the old paragraph, he added immediately 
aft a- it a second paragraph describing the seasons as he 
saw them. The words "but here ” at its beginning, the 
assignment of four months to the rainy season, but under 
two different names of Pravriah and Varsha, to keep up the 
old number of the seasons, and the absence of any reference 
to the ay arm, the year and the lustrum described in the 
previous paragraph— all point to the conclusion that the 
second paragraph is of later origin and inserted with a view 
only to note the changes in the occurrence of events de¬ 
scribed in the paragraph next preceding it. It might bo 
contended that the second paragraph is that of Suslmita, 
who notices the old order of things in the first. But I need 
not go into that question here. For in either case it is 
plain that the passage wherein Phalguna and Chaifcra are 
assigned to Vasanta is the production of a later writer, who¬ 
soever lie may be, whether Sushruta or any one else, and 
as far as our present inquiry is concerned we cannot tale* 
the passage as an authority for holding that Phalguna was 
a Vasanta month in the days of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 1 may 
however remark, that Vagbhata who professes to summarise 
the works of Snshr ita and Charaka gives the order and 
description of sea ns as we find it the first paragraph 
in Sushruta,* without alluding to the changes noted in the 
second paragraph. We may, therefore, suppose thuf either 


* Ashtai <iah. : ■ oja Sutrastlmna iii. 1.. i ,ST^T®T : 

I faftrftwr- t ” 
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the paragraph did not exist in Vkgbhata’s time or that ho 
did not regard it as genuine. 


There is thus no reliable authority, that I am aware of, 
for holding tiiat PhtUghha.in the days of the Taittiriya San- 
hit<,, was a Vasanta month, and Say ana’s explanation does 
not in consequence hold good at least in this case. The ex¬ 
planation is further inconsistent with the fact that in 
several Bruhmanas and Sutras the full-moon night in the 
month of Flialguna has been pronounced to be the fitvt 
'/light of the year. The Shatapatha Brahmana (vi. 2. 2. 18) 
says “the Phiilguni full-moon is the first night of the yea: - ’’ 
The Taittiriya (i. 1. 2. 8) and the Sankhytlyana (iv. 4 and 
v. 1)* Br&hmanas contain similar pa-sag while the 
Oopatha Brahmana, (i. 19) after stating that the Uttar a 
anti the Purva Phiilguni are respectively the beginning and 
the end of the year, adds “just as the two ends of a tiling- 
meet so these two termini of the year meet together. ”f 1 
have already quoted a passage from the Tandya Brahmana 
to the same effect. The Sutra-writers, though not so 
explicit, do however distinctly state that the annual ..'.ori¬ 
fices “should be commenced either on the Chaitri or tlio 
Plialguni full-moon night, thus clearly indicating that 
these were regarded as the beginnings of the year. If 

* irisrr ? TJ4RT qmKff Shat. Br. vi. 2. 

2. 18. iprT 5T PTT I »Tf 

cwtfwsrcrv v^nrar. to • Taitt. Br. i. l. 2. 8, ^ 

WrfJl ’TUfamf 1 San. Br. iv. 4. 

t W3W& ir^iT i imqnrfrf^Ttfr **rrei i 

t ( sci '- 

Ashvnlayana Shr. Su. i. 2.14. 3; Kut. Slir, Su. v. 1. 1; Sim. Shr. 
Su. iii. 8. 1., xiii. 18. 3. 
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these passages mem anything, we must hold that the Phiil- 
guni full-moon night was once considered to be actually the 
first night of the year, or to put it in a modern form the 
new year’s night. We cannot assign this position to it by 
simply assuming, as Sayana has done, that the night oc¬ 
curred sometime during the two months of Vasanta. Sayana 
it appears. was aware of this objection and so in comment¬ 
ing on the' passage from the Taittiriya Sauhita,quoted in the 
last chapter, he attempts to explain the position of the 
Phalguni night by reference to the above mentioned passa¬ 
ges in the Br aluminas, while with respect to the Chaitri, 
he quietly observes that “this too is the mouth of the year 
as it falls during the season of Vasanta.”* But an explana¬ 
tion that admittedly fails in one case must fail in the other, 
for the Chitra and the Phalguni nights are described to¬ 


gether, in the some passage and in the sums words, as ti e 
lieginnings of the year. 


It will be clear from the above, first, that the theory of 
the lunar seasons, started by Sayana to account for the posi¬ 
tion assigned to the Phalguni night in the Vedic works, 
cannot have a permanent place in the \ edic calcnt.ar , 
secondly, even accepting the theory, the beginning of the 
solar Vasanta might be put off to the month of (lunar) 
Vaishakha, but could not be brought back to any day in 
Pluilguna ; and thirdly, the express texts in the Brahmanas 
declaring the Phalguni fall-moon to be the new-year’s- 
night are inconsistent with Sky ana’s explanation. We must 
therefore look for some.(Other solution. 

Bui if Sayana s explanation cannot be accepted, at least 

the original remark quoted supra. The word in 
this explanation implies that it ho’ds good also in the ot 

Bio Phalguni full-moon. 
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with respect to the Phalguni night, how are- we . in¬ 
terpret the several passages in the Sanhita and the Bra hr 
manas given above ? We cannot suppose that the Phal¬ 
guni full-mocn commenced Hhe year at the vernal equi¬ 
nox; for then we shall have to place the vernal equinox 
in IJttara Bhadrapada, which to render possi) le in the pie- 
Krittika period we must go back to something like 20,C00 
B C. The only other alternative is to make the full-moon 
commence the year, at the winter solstice, and from the fact 
that the Maghi, the Phalguni and the Chaitri full-moons 
are mentioned togetlier in the same passage of the Taittiriya 
Sanhita, and for the so/me purpose I conclude that this is 
the real meaning of the passage in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
and those in the Brahmanas. It is the most natural and 
reasonable interpretation of the passpgo and I find that 
Bhaskara Bhatta, whp is older than Sayana, fully adopts 
this view in his Bhashya on the Taittiriya Sanhita. x I have 

A Mb. of Lhaskara Bhatta s Bhashya on j he Taittiriya 
Sanhita has been recently discovered at Mysore and thi ought the 
kindness of Sir Sbeshadri Ivar, the Dewan of Mysore, I have been 
able to procure a copy of the Bhashya on thepassage here discussed 
Bhaskara Bliatta aft er e< mraenting on tlie first part of the passage 
which states that the sacrifice should be c ommenced on the 
Ekashtaka day, makes tlie following observation as regards the 
alternative next proposed— ipf | 

***: 

s.% I 5TT 9Frn=55Trt%: if* I 

’7lfgw v^TT ! As regards the third alterj.ative'propoud 

in the text, viz. the Cliitra full-moan, Bhaskara Bhatta observe, 

WJ «t* <%). , , 

ffa W *fPT nH | Finally Bhaskara 

Bhatta followsJ aimint and Shttbara in the interpretation of the last 

p .rt of tlie passage and concludes by observing that the b ost time 
for the sacrifice is 4 days previous to the full-moon in Magha. 










however devoted so much space to the discussion of Saya- 
na’s explanation as the high authority of that scholar is 
likely to mislead ns in the interpretation of the passage. 
The Bhashya of Rhaskara Bhatta fully shews that Say ana 
is not here following any older tradition and the reasons 
given by him for explaining the position assigned to the 
Phalguni full-moon in the Vedic works are mere conjectuies 
and guesses of his own. I admit that even the guesses of 
a scholar like Sayana deserve consideration. But when on 
a closer examination we find that they are not supported by 
any old traditions and are besides objectionable on various 
other grounds, I think we are bound to reject them. As 
observed by Bhaskara Bhatta, the passage in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita must, therefore, be understood as referring to an 
older year beginning, and we must hold that the full-moon 
in Phalguna did as a matter of fact once commence the year 
at the winter solstice. I know that this view has been 
regarded as improbable by some scholars, on the. sole 
ground that it would, if substantiated, enhance the 
antiquity of Yedic works by about *000 years more 
than what these scholars are willing to aasign to them; 
and as the natural result of such prepossessions amongst 
them the subject has till now remained uninvestigated, 
But T hope that they will patiently examine the evidence, 
direct and corroborative, winch I intend to put .forth in 
support of the suggestion and then give their judgment 
upon it. There is no a priori impossibility involved in the 
hypothesis that the old priests, after changing their start¬ 
ing point to th Urittikas and framing the calendar accor d 
ingly, emt: recognize for sacrificial purposes, the 

older positions of the- Xak&hafe&B, just as all Brahmans from 
the Himalaya to the Gape Comorin at present pin form their 
sacrifices on days and at. times fixed when the vernal equinox 
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was in the Krittikas. I think the pi-esent Brahmans are 
worse oft* in this respect, inasmuch as they have not even 
the liberty, which the passage in the Taittiriya Sanhiia 
accorded, though hesitatingly, to the old priests, of choosing 
either the old or the new calendar. To use the words of 
Professor Max Muller we must in such cases, therefore, “keep 
our preconceived notions of what people call primitive 
humanity in abeyance ior a time/'* and form our judgment 
of antiquity, as we do of other facts, solely upon evidence. 


We have seen in the last chapter that the evidence for 
placing the vernal equinox in the Krittikas consisted of (1) 
the lists of the Nakshatras all beginning with the Krittikas, 

(2) the winter solstice then falling in the month of Magha, 

(3) the Nakshatra at the summer solstice being presided 
over by the piirn*, and (4) the possibility of considering, as 
Bentley suggested, the portioji of the Nakshatra at the 
autumnal equinox as divided by the equinoctial colure. In 
short, if the year was supposed to have bogun in the month 
Mogha, the position of tho four cardinal points of the ecliptic 
as referred to the Nakshatras, was consistent with, and 
so indirectly established the truth of, such a supposition. 
Let us see if we can produce similar evidence for establish¬ 
ing the hypothesis (for it is no hotter at present) that the 
year in the old Vedic days began, as stated in the Brahma- 
nas, with the Phalguni full-moon, and that the winter solstice 
occurred on that day. On a rough calculation the vernal 
equinox, must recede two divisional Nakshatras to make 
the season, fall back by one month. If the winter solstice, 
therefore, occurred in tho month of Plutlguna, on*' month 
in advance of Magha, in tho old Vedic days, the vernal 
equinox mi. fc then have b< on . Mrigashiras r two Nab- 


* India: what it run teach us ? p. 112. 



shatras in advance of the Kritlikas. Taking the data given 
in the Vedanga Jyotisha as his basis, the late Krishna 

Shastri Godbole has thus calculated* the position of the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic, when the winter solstice 
as stated in the Brahmanas, occurred on tie full-moon day 
in the month of Phalguna— 

(1) The winter solstice in 3° 20' of the divisional 
Uttara Bhadrapada; 

(2) The vernal equinox in. the beginning of Ardra; 

(3) The summer solstice in 10° of Uttara Phalguni; and 

(4) The autumnal equinox in the. middle of Mula; 

or giving up the system of reckoning by the divisional por¬ 
tions of the Zodiac, we have, roughly speaking, the winter 
•olstice quite near the asterism of Uttara Bhadrapada, the 
vernal equinox between the head and the right shoulder 
of Orion or about 3 C east of Mrigashiras, the summer sol¬ 
stice at a distance of within 2° east of Uttara Phal<nmi. 
and the autumnal equinox about 5° east of the asterism of 
Mula. Jf we suppose the vernal equinox to coincide with 
Mrigashiras, the three other cardinal points are brought 
nearer to the fixed asterisms, and this Appears to be the 
more probable position of the equinoxes and the solstices 
in those days. But without entering into these details, it 
.. ill be (evident from this that when the winter solstice fell on 
the Phalguni full-moon the vernal equinox must he very 
near the asterisk of Mrigashiras or two Nakshatra:; in 
advance of the Krittikas. We have now to see what evidence 
there is m the Vcdfe works from which this old position of 
s he four principal points in the ecliptic may be established. 

There appear to be no express passage in the Vcdic 

* feec his eita.% im t] 10 ^ of the md&g] p. 19. 
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worts, which, states that Mrigashiras, like the Krittik s 
was ever the mouth of the Nakshatras. But what is so 
lost may still be discovered, in the words of Prof. Max Muller* 
“hidden in the secret drawers of language/’ Mrigashiras 
may % not be specifically described as the first of the Naksha¬ 
tras; but the word Agrahayani which Amarasinha (i.3.23), 
gives as a synonym for Mrigashiras, and which supplies 
according to Panini, a derivative word for the month of 
Margashirsha tells the same tale. Agrahayani literally means 
“commencing the year;” and the question is how did the 
Nakshatra come to be so called ? In explaining the forma¬ 
tion of this word all native lexicologists, begin by 
ing that the full-moon in the month of Margashirsha was 
the first night of the year, lienee, called Agrahayani, and as 
this full-moon occurred in the month of Margashirsha the 
month itself was called Agrahqyanika . There is no gram¬ 
matical inconsistency so far. But when these lexicographers 
further tell us that the Nakshatra itself was called Agrahaya ni 
as Amarsinsha has done, because the full-moon in the vicinity 
of that Nakshatra commenced the year in old days, *one feels 
that there is something wrong in this explanation. The ordi¬ 
nary course is to name the full-moon or any other day after 
the Nakshatra, as Chaitri , Pausho/m , Paushl, &:c. (Pan.iwi.3), 
while in ths present case the order is reversed and the 
Nakshatra, wo are told, is named after the full-moon. It 
it true that the lexicographers were, to a certain extent, 
compelled to adopt such a course, as they could not other¬ 
wise explain why Agrahayani, a term usually denoting a 
full-moon night, should have been given as a synonym for 

* See Bhanu Thkf’ itafs commentary on Am r. i, 3 # 23. 
explains the word thus— V& | I 
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le Nakshatra of Mrigashiras by Amarasinha. But what* 
over their motive, we have now to see if their explanations, 
as well as the statement in Amara, are correct. Turning 
io Panini we find no authority for this converse process. 
The word Agrakayani occurs in Panini iv. 2. 22, which lays 
down the rule that the derivative names of months are 
formed from Agrdhayani and Ashvattha, by the addition 
of ihalc* as a necessary termination; and this give^ us the 
words Agrahayanika and Ashvatthilca for the months of 
Margashirsha and Ashvina. ,Now in the previous mtm 
(iv. 2. 21) Panini states.that the names of the months are 
derived from the names of the full-moon days that occur 
in those months. It appears, therefore, that he understood 
Agrakayani to mean the full-moon and not the Nakshatra 
of Mrigashiras. The word Agrakayani occurs thrice in 
Panini (iv. 2. 22; 3. 50: and v. 4. 110) and in all places 
it denotes the full-moon day. It is not, however, clear 
whether Panini treated it as a word derived in the same 
manner as Chaitri, &c. If we, however, rely on analogy 
there is every reason to hold that Agrakayani , like Kartihi 
end Phalyuni,may have been derived from Agrakayana and 
that this may originally be the name of the Nakshatra of 
Mrigashiras. This supposition derives support from the 
fact that if, like Amarasinha, we take Agrakayani as 
synonymous with the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras and follow' 
the native grammarian in deriving tins name of the Nak- 
#hatra * rom that of the full-moon, it is very difficult to 
account for the initial long vowed in Agrakayani, All 


Hie tutras of Panini referred to in this discussion are *T*j5pr 

( IV ‘ ( iv -• 21), 3TT 

(>v -•(iv. 1 .4i) and qr^ri%- 

t-VFf (v. 4. 38). 
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Dgraphers derive the word from Agra and Hayana 
combined in a BahuVrihi compound and afterwards adding 
the feminine termination; thus Agra +hayana+i. But 
the feminine termination cannot be added without a pre¬ 
vious suffix (an) which also gives the intial long vowel, 
as i is not a general feminine suffix, but is only used in special 


cases. AVe cannot get this an by Panini iv. 2. 8., as 
Agrahayana is not the name of a Nakshatra according to 
Amarasinha. Various suggestions have, therefore, been 
made to account for the initial long vowel. Bhattoji suggests 
that we should obtain the long vowel by including 
Agrahayana in the Prajnadi list (Pan. v. 4. 38); but in the 
Ganapatha, the list is not said to be a ‘specimen list/* nor 
is the word Agrahayana specifically included in the list 
there given. Boehtlingk and Roth in their dictionary 
obtain the long vowel by Pan. v. 4. 86; but here 86 may 
probably be a misprint for 38. Taranatha in his Vachas- 


patya obtains the long vowel by Panini v. 2. 102, Vartikal; 
but Jyotanadi is not again expressly said to bo a ‘specimen 
list.’ Bhanu Dikshita, the son of Bhattoji, in his commentary 
on Amaraf adopts his father’s view and refutes that of 
Mukyia. The latter obtains the initial long vowel from the 
very fact that the word itself is so pronounced by Panin* 
in iv 2.22; but this gives us Agrahayani as a ready made 
word at once, and Mukuta had to assign some reason why 
the word should have been again included in the Gauradi 
list in Pan. iv. 1. 41. Mukuta’s explanation is that Panini 
thereby intends to show that, the feminine termination in 
Agrahayani is not dropped in compounds. But Bhanu 


* meaning that the list is not exhaustive. 

t See p. 62 of the Bombay Ed. of Eham* DikshitVs corn, on 
Amara. 




Dikshita replies by observing that the Gauradi list was 
never intended for the purpose and that as regards the 
accent we can get it otherwise. Bhanu JDikahita’s own 
explanation or that of his father Bhattqji also dispenses 
with the necessity of including the word in the Gauradi list 
as they obtain the feminine suffix i by Pan. iv. 1. 15; and 
so in replying to Mukuta he observes at the end that the 
“inclusion of the word in the Gauradi list is questionable.” 
Thus if we suppose Amarasinha to be correct and accept 
either Bhattoji’s or Mukutas derivation of Agmhdyani we 
shed! have to hold that the word in question was either 
wrongly included or subsequently inserted in the Gauradi 
list and that Panini, who knew the word, forgot to insert 

it in the Prajnadi or the Jyotsnadi list. Both the explana¬ 
tions are again open to the objection that in this instance 
the Nakshatra is named after the full-moon as against the 
usual method given by Panini in iv. 2. 3. 

The whole of this difficulty, however, vanishes, if we give 
up the notion, that the full-moon night in the month of 
Margashii sha might have commenced the year at one time 
and that the name of the Nakshatra as given by Ainara 
must be derived from the name of the full-moon. There is 
uo express authority in *.;hc Vedic works to support such a 
theory arid a closer examination of Panini’s suiras points 
' • the same conclusion. Months in the Hindu calendar 
receive their names from the full-moon nights occurring in 
and the characteristics of a month are the same as 
those of the full-moon night after which it is named. If the 
full-moon night in Margashirsha v s, therefore, ever the 
new-year s flight then the month itself would have come to 
be properly called the g^st month of the year. In other 
words the month of Margashirsha would itself, in*that case, 
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called Ar/rahai/ana. Bbehtlingk and Roth do interpret 
tbs word Agruhayana in this way on the authority of Shab- 
da-kalpa-druma and Taranatlia has done the same probably 
on the same authority, for none quotes any passage where 
the word is so used. Now if Agrakayana ever meant the 
month of Margashirsha, the word would also assume the 
* orm Agrahaytma on the ground given above by Bhattoji:* 
and we shall have Agrahayam as another name of the 
month of Margashirsha. The word occurs in the Gauradi. 
list (Pan. iv. 1 . 41), and therefore must be taken to have 
been known to Panini. What did he understand it to 
moan ? There is strong ground to hold that ho could not 
have understood it to mean the month of Margashirsha. 
lor if we suppose that in Paninv’s times thel-e were two 
forms of the word in this sense—. Agrahayo/m and Agraha- 
yamka he would have rather mentioned Agrahayani in iv 
2 23,f along with Chmtri, &c. which gives the double forms 
Uimtra and Chatinka and not with Ashmltha in iv. 2. 22' 
a j he has now done. We may, therefore infer that Agra- 
I'oyamlv was the only sanction 'd form of the word to denote 
the month of Margashirsha in Panini’s time. This mean-, 
that Panini did not know of the theory which makes the 
year commence with the Margasliirshi full-moon night or 
the month of Margashirsha (Agrakayana). If so, hiT could 


* rjI,:iau Dikshita, in bis commentary on Amorai. 4.J4, gives 
Agrakayana as a synonym for Mr.rgashirsha on the authority of 
P ur us hot tarn a and obtains .he initial long vowel by includin'' ‘the 
word in the Jyotsoadi list . 

•i The sv/ras ore—/| v .J .,., N r 

(iv. 2 . 23). As the 1; 

-the.- it is natural to suppose that Ag niy . hmii if ifc vo ris0 t , 

two forms, would hove been included i u the second antra 
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not have derived the word Agmhayani for the foil-moon 
night directly by taking it to be a Bahuvrihi compound.* 
The only other alternative is to derive it as we derive 
• Chaitri and other similar words, and I think this is what 
Panini meant. For, if he had been aware of any such diffi- 
oultv in the formation of Agmhayani ,—a word thrice used 
by him, — and especially in obtaining the initial long vowel 
as Bhattoji and others have felt by taking it to be a 
Bahuvrihi compound, he would have naturally noticed it 
himself. I therefore conclude that Panini derived Agra- 
liayani from Agmhayana, as the name of a Nakshatra. 
In this case we can derive Agmhayani in a simple and easy 
manner. For by Panini iv. 2. 3, we get the initial long 
vowel, when derivative words are formed from the names 
of the Nakshatras to express time; we now want the femi¬ 
nine suffi:> % and though this could have been obtained by 
Pan. iv. 1. 15, yet, for accentual purposes, it may be consi¬ 
dered as provided for by the inclusion of the word Agra 
hayanaf in the Gauradilist in Pan. iv. 1. 41. We can thus 
derive the word in the ordinary way, and unless we have 
strong grounds to maintain that it was really the full-moon 
night and not the Nakshatra, which commenced the year, 
v/e shall not bo justified in accepting unusual derivations 
and explanations of these words. It is true that the word 
Ajrahayana a c denoting a Nakshatra is no w lost and 
Amarasinha only gives A grahayant and not Agrtykayana as 


* For t ‘ion the the full-moon night, and hence t-ho month, 
would itself be the commencement of the year. 

f doubts have boon rais. 1 as to the exact, form of tlio word 
mentioned in the Gauradi list, and Bhanu Dikshita goes •> far as 
to question v no her ths ^cod was really included in the list by 
Panini. 
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for the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras. But I shall 
presently show that Amarasinha is not alone in misconceiv¬ 
ing the meaning of these old words. The theory that the 
Margashirshi full-moon was the first night of the year, has 
been the source of many other errors in later literature; 
but before examining these it was necessary to show how 
the theory has distorted the natural meaning and derivation 
of the very words on which it appears to have been based. 
As remarked above if there be any express or cogent autho¬ 
rity to support the theory we might connive at the etymo¬ 
logical difficulties, but if it bo found that the theory is 
inconsistent with many other facts, or leads, as I shall pre¬ 
sently show, to absurd results, the etymological distortions 
Mould alibi'd us an additional ground for rejecting it. 

We shall now .examine in del ail the theory that the full- 
moon night in Margashirsha was once the .rst night of the 
year. So far as I am aware, there is no express authority 
for such an hypothesis except the statement in the Bhagavad- 
Gita (x. 35) where Krishna tolls Arjuna that he, Krishna, 
is “Mavgashirsha of the months (and), Vasama of the 
nand ^gir 1 in his gloss on Shankara’s Bk'ashya 
Upon the Gita, observes that Margashirsha is here specially 
selected because it is a month of plenty. But the reason 
does not appear to be either sufficient or satisfactory: for 
the next sentence, and in fact the whole context, hows 
that Margashirsha was here intended to be the first of the 
months. The principal commentators on the Gita are too 
philosophical to notice this point, but in a commentary 

written ly Surya Pandit, an astronomer, entitled the 
Paraniartha-praps, I find that ho explains the statement 
on the ground that Margashirsha was other .vise called 
Agrahayawika, and the Jatter word denotes that the full- 
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night in this month was the first night of the year.* 
If we accept this explanation, and no other plausible one is 
forthcoming, it appears that this statement in the Bhagavad- 
Gita was based on an etymological misconception of the 
meaning of the term Agrahayanika ; and later writers like 
Amarasinha and Yagbhata,f simply followed the Gita in 
assigning the same position to the month of Margashirslia; 
We may, therefore, treat all these statements as coming from, 
one source and representing a certain period of the Sanskrit 
literature, when native scholars first misconceived the 
primary meaning of Agrahayanika. I have already shown 
that, properly understoood, the etymology of the word gives 
little room for such a misconception. Agrahayanika is really 
a derivative word and cannot therefore mean that the 
month denoted by it was the first in the year just as 
Jyeshtha does not mean the eldest month. But it appears 
that the tradition about Mrigashiras (Ar/rahayana) ever 
being tlit; tirsfc of the Nakshutras, was completely lost in 
those days, and native scholars believed, on what they con- 


* The commentary is printed at Poona # The words in the 
original are 

°fr^iWTRrg; i f ^rr i Tft 

I STcfjrWT HFTFf 1 if Amindagiri’s 

explanation be correct then the Gita is not opposed to deriving 
Agrahayc.ii from Agrahayana , the name of a Nakshatra, and 
the whole of the above discus ion would be unnecessary, 

j*Vagbhu(a in his larger work entitled Ashtangasaugraha, 
otherwise calii, lVriddlia Yagbhata enumerates the months as be-,' 
gi n-uing wiui Margasbir *ia. In i. f of the work the TJfctarayana is 
said to commence with Magha, while Margadiirsha is mentioned 
first amongst the months there enumerated, much after the same 
way as Amanv has ,m U( . in { 4 13 a^d 14. 
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esfed to be sound etymological grounds that the month 
and not the Nakshatra was the commencement of the year. 
Once started and embodied in the Gita, the theory gained 
an easy and rapid currency amongst native scholars, all of 
whom naturally felt bound to shape their views accordingl y. 

And not only literary scholars, but astronomers appear to- 
have done the same. In old astronomical works the year 
commenced with the winter solstice and the first month of 
the year meant the first month of the Uttarayana which 
commenced with this solstice. If then the Margashirshi 
full-moon was said to be the first night of the year, an as¬ 
tronomer would naturally understand such statement to 
«>ean that the winter solstice fell on the fuli-mooh day of 
dargashirsha.Now if we suppose that the Marga.shirshi full- 
tnoon was thus the night of the winter solstice, it, would 
•main tlmt tlu) lull moon on that day happened to bo near 
the asterism of Mrigashiras. With the sun at the winter 
solstice, the moon, to be full, must be near the summer 
solstice; and therefore the summer solstice must have thou 
Coincided with the asterism of Mrigushiras. The vernal 
ft( lmnox is !->0° behind the summer solstice: and if Mri<>a» 
Jiras coincided with the latter, the vernal equinox would 
ion be HO behind the aste i Ism of Mrigashiras This i - 
110 only logical and mathematical conclusion jto.s^ible if 
accept the theory that the full-moon night in Maiva- 
"rslm was the irst night of the ye n* at the winter solstice. 
L ^ oes * r lliean 7 It meana a clear mat! ema-tivai 
\ JJ? Urdity to us, though older astronomers, not realign " it* 
j.* ‘ effect, invented an explanation to account for to M u 
;;^\ a Siddhanta (viii. 2 . 0) gives 63* os the polar longitude 
Mrigashiras, counting from Kevati. N 0w if tho veri)ftl 

tlUnox wa ; s 90 ° **hiud the asterism of Mrigashiras, it was 
o 
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30—03°= 27° behind the-aSterism of Revati!* The Veclic 
works, on the other hand, mention -the Krittikas as the first 
of the Nakshatras' and the winter solstice is shewn to have 
then occurred; .in the month of Magha. r ihis means that the 
vernal equinox must be placed at least 2G J -.0', or nearly 27 
in front of Revati. Now imagine the position o£ the Indian 
astronomer, who could neither reject the statement in the 
Vedic works, nor the one in the Bhagavad Gita. Both were 
sacred and unquestionable texts, an 1 it would bo no wonder 
if, to hit: great relief, he got over the difficulty by proposing 
a libration of the equinoxes, 27° on either side of Revati ! 
The hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers as 
nathematicalfy incorrect; but no reason has yet been as¬ 
signed why it found place in the Hindu astronomy. A 
theory may be erroneous, but even an erroneous theory 
cannot become prevalent without a good cause. It has been 
suggested by Bentley and approved by Prof. Whitney f, that 
the limits of the libration might have been determined by 
the.fact that the earliest recorded Hindu year had been j 
made to begin when the sun entered the asterisni of Krit' 1 
tika oi.- 26 c 40' in front of Revati. But this alone is not 
enou Ji to suggest the theory of libration. For, unless th0 j 
Hindu astronomer* had grounds—to him conclusive and j 

* This may imply that the SuryaSiddhanta was in existence at I 
the time when the libration theory was started. I think it 
Rut it has been suggested that the libration theory might have bee 11 
subsequently inserted, therein (Sec Whitney’s Sur. Sid*, p.101). b 1 
is not, however, necessary to make any supposition regarding t In¬ 
existence of tho Surya Siddhanta at this time', as almost all ot-he* 
Siddhantas give the - me bhoya , viz., G3 for Mrigashiras. S*- ( 
Colebrooko’s Ks-ayc, VoliL, p. 325 (table). 

f See Surya Siddhanta, p. 103. 
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utheirtvisfi inexplicable—for.- holding that the vernal equinox 
fell 27 on each side of Revati, he would not have proposed 
the libration oi the equinoxes. So far as I know no such 
grounds have been yet discovered by modern scholars, and if 
the explanation given above accounts for the theory in all 
its details, I see no reason why it should not be accepted as 
a probable explanation. Perhaps, it may be asked, what 
giounds I have to suppose that the astronomers com¬ 
bined the two statements declaring that Magha and Marga- 
•shirsha were both, each in its turn, the first months of the 
year, and so obtained the theory of the libration of the 
equinoxes. This is, however, not the place to go fully into 
this discussion; for. all. that I am bound to prove, as far as 
the .present inquiry, is.-concerned, is that if we accept the 

theory that the Margashirsha full-moon was ever the new- 
y ear s night, it leads us to an absurd conclusion, and this 
is e\ ident from the above Whether it docs or does not give 
•die real explanation of the libration theory. I may, how¬ 
ever, remark that when we actually find Amarasinha first 
stating (i. 4. 13) that “seasons comprise two months each 
beginning with Magha, and three such seasons make an 
tty. ana,” and then in the very next verse enumerating the 
-Month. commencing with Margashirsha; there is nothing 
Extraordinary in the supposition that some Hindu astrono- 
JUers might have similarly attempted to reconcile what were 
then regarded as the two beginnings of the year, by plaeiuo 
statements in juxtaposition and pushing them to their 
logical conclusions. On the contrary, I should have been 
surprised it the Hindu astronomers had not done so 

But, apart from the origin of libration theory, I think 
h is :-,ear that . if we accept that the Margashirsha full-moon 
Was ever a new-year’s night, in the sense that thb winter 
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solstice omuTecl. at that tiino, wo.are:inevitably landed on 
an nbsurditjrl' By the ordinary process of rcdudio ad 
abeurrlum, we are thus compelled to abandon the theory that 
the full-moon in Margashirsha once began the year at the 
winter solstice. Native scholars and astronomers, who did 
not realize the absurdity, accepted the theory of the libra- 
tion of the equinoxes as the only possible way of reconciling 
the two statements in their sacred books. We now know 
that the equinox cannot be placed 27° behind Revati, unless 
it be either ill the beginning of the present cycle of the 
precession of the eqinoxes or about GOO years hereafter, 
and we should have no difficulty in rejecting the premises 
that give us such a conclusion. Perhaps it may be urged 
that the full-moon night in Margashirsha might have been 
called the new-year s night in some orfier sense.* tes, it 

* The only other explanation, I know of, is that given by 
Bentley in llis Historical Sunny of the 'Hindu Astronomy pp. 
5-27. Bentley divides the zodiac into 27 lunar mansions* begin¬ 
ning with Shravishtha in the winter solstice, as in the Vedau- 
go Jyotisha. Then ho divides it again into 12 tropical months 
beginning with Magha. The beginning of Ikagha and the di¬ 
visional. Shravishtha thus coincide at this time. Now the be¬ 
ginning of each month must fall back owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes; and in thus receding if the beginning of any 
month coincided with any fixed lunar mansion, on the 
0th lunar day, the month, says Bentley, was made to commence 
the year 1 But what authority is there in native astronomical 
works for such an -'labor a to and artificial theory to determine 
the commandment of tin year 1 Native astronomers are surJy 
expected to know letter the henry on which they commenced 
their ye vr - '-Then, .,cc< - ding to Bontly’s calculations, Ashvina 
was the first nn.nth in 1102 B. C. and K’avtiku in 645 B. C. But 
there i*> n3 evidence whatsoever in the- Sanskrit literature to¬ 
co: roborate the se rc suits. Again why should either of these months 
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but what evidence is there' that any 'native 
scholars ever thought of it l None that I .know of. There 
are only two beginnings of the year known in ai ciorit Hindu 
literature. I have shown that the winter solstice could not 
I have' occurred on the full-moon in Margashirsha, and by 
the same method we can prove the improbability of the 
vernal eqxinox falling on that day. For if we suppose the 
Margashirsha full-moon to be the new-year’s night, in the 
sense that the vernal equinox occurred on that date, we 
must make the asterism of Abhijit coincide with the, vernal 
equinox. This gives us about 20,COO years R C. for the 
period when th .su ‘positions could have been true. The 
author of the Bhagavata Purana appears to have had some 
such theory in his mind when he paraphrased (xi. 16. 27) 
the above quoted verse in the Gita by “I am Margashirsha 
of tho months, Abhijit of the Naksha&as ” and the late 
Krishna Shastri God bole took this statement for a record 
of a real tradition ! This illustrates the danger of relying 
On traditions in later books, without tracing them to their 
source in the oldest works we possess. 

We must therefore rise above these etymological spe¬ 


culations of the native scholars of what Prof. Max Muller 



! *ot have been called Agrahayanika ? Bently supposes that this 
**Mhod was in force till 538 A. P.; if so, why should Pa us ha not 
become Agrahayanika instead of Margashirsha, in 451 P*. C. ! 
bentloy’s d speculation must, therefore, he. rejected as 

hnaginary. li gives no reason why Margashirsha, the third of 
the several months which, according to his theory, would succcs- 
; lively begin the year from 1192 13. C. to 538 A. D should 
l h>ne have boon called AgrahayaAika, and none whatever whv the 
■^akshatra should be called Agroduxya,■ i contrary to the usual 
according to which the word should don<» ^ the full-moon uu 









once called the Renaissance period of the Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature. It is tlie.se speculations that have given us the li- 
bration theory and interrupted the tradition of Agmhayana 
coming down to us intact. It is difficult to say how the^e 
etymological ' speculations originated. Perphas the word 
Agrahaya/tiika was in course of time corrupted by non- 
user into Agrahayana on the analogy of Ghaitrcl and Chai- 
irika , and such corruption gave rise to these speculations, 
or it might be that the year locally commenced with Mar- 
gashirshja in certain provinces, and attempts were made 
to find an authority for such custom in the etymological 
meaning of the word Ajjrahayarnica. It appears tome more 
probable, however, that the old tradition about the Ntik* j 
sliatra gradual! v got connected with the month which wao 
named after it as in the case of Kartika, whose first rank 
amongst months is suggested by Prof. Whitney “as duo to 
the ancient position of the Kiittikas as the first among the 
lunar mansions.”* This is very likely if, as shown below, 
the word Agrahayani was ever used to denote both the 
Nakshatra and the full-moon. But whatever the origin, j 
the speculation was there safe under the authority and 
piestige of the Bhagavad Gita, and Amarasinha,who appears j 
to have been not wholly free from the influence of such the¬ 
ories,naturally put down Agrahayani instead of Agrahayani I 
as the name of the Mrigashiras, especially as the latte'-'' t 
word Agrahayynci, was not expressly mentioned by Paulin* j 
Later lexicographers, who considered Amara and especially I 
the Gita to be above error, attempted to reconcile Amara s 
statement v th the system of Paniniby unusual derivat; e 
an<l astronomers appear to have vied with them in math ft ~ 
maticaliy reconciling the real and the imgvnary begi* 1 " 


* ^ e<3 ,lis Sui 7“ Biddhanta, p. 271, (xiv. 1G n). 
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tho year ! We : must, therefore, set aside all these 
theories and go back to the purer times ofPanini' to deter¬ 
mine what was the real name of the Nakshatra. I have 
already shown that Panini knew the word Agrahayana and 
also that he could not have understood it to mean the month 
of Margashirsha. It is, therefore, evident that he used it 
as a derivative from Agrahayana in tho sense or time as 
given in Panini iv. 2. 3. If so, he considered Agrahayana to 
be a name of the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras. Amarsinha^ 
Agrahayani is, therefore, either an error or a feminine ad¬ 
jective for the tara of Mrigashiras meaning exactly the 
same thing as Agrahayana ; thus Agrahayana — Agrqhctya . 
net (Pan. v. 4. 3S),Agrahayyana + i (Pan.iv. 1 . \§)~Agmha- 
yani * In support of this derivation, may be cited the fact 
that Mrigashiras was once considered to bo a feminine 
word. Mukuta and Blmnu Dikshitaf both quote, Bopalita 
who gives the neuter and tho feminine forms of Mrigashiras. 
Rain ana t ha is his Trikanda Viveka, gives a quotation from 
Rabhasa and another from a Smriti to the same effect.;*; If 
the word Mrigashiras was thus ever used in the feminine 
gender, the feminine adjective Agrahayana might ha\ v e 
been used as a synonym for the same, not because it was 
the name of the full-moon, but because the astorism was 
spoken of in the feminine gender. Tins may account for 

*.This is open to tho objection that we have to include Ayra* 
hayana in the Prajnadi list. 

f Amara i. 3 23. Blmnu Dikshitp’s commentary is printed in 
Bombay and Mukuta’s and ICshirasvamin’s aro published in 
Ammdoram Boreoah’s unfortunately incomplete edition of A na- 
ra’j lexicon. 

;See extracts from Baman&tha’s com. in Anundoram Bo- 
rooah’s publication, p. 112., 
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fact why Amarasinha lays particular stress on- this point. 
For says he* “Mrigashirsham (is) Mrigashiras ; Agrahayani 
(is nsecl) to denote the very same*-” thus implying that a 
feminine word is, used to denote what ho supposed might be 
regarded only in the neuter gender. This is, indeed, a plau¬ 
sible explanation It not only absolves Amarasinha from 
the charge of having given a wrong, or at least a distorted, 
•word, but makes him warn his readers not to misunder¬ 
stand the word Agrahayani for the full-moon night-a mis¬ 
take into which almost all his commentators have, however, 
unfortunately fallen. It may further, explain why instead 
of the Nakshatra, the full-moon day (both of which were on 
this theory denoted by the same w T ord Agrahayani) came 
to be regarded as the first night of the year and so gave 
rise to later speculations. But the fact that • Amarasinha 
mentions Margashirsha first amongst the months shows 
that he was not altogether free from the influence of the 
speculative theory; and the explanation above stated must 
therefore be accepted with caution. 


But whatever explanations we may adopt to defend 
Amara, T think it will be plain from the above that, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, we must reject the explanation 
of tilt- commentators of Amara, who derive the name of the 
Nakshatra, as given by Amara, from Agrahayani , the name 
of the full-moon. After this we may either suppose Agm- 
havana or Agrahayani or Agrahayani to be the name ol 
the Nakshatra, for in every case the difference consists only 
in the form and gender apd not in the derivation, or the 
meaning of the word. Thus understood Agrahayani or Agr 
I ay ana both give us the same meaning, v i r., that the year 
was in the front oj the Nakshatra ofJ frig a sitira ,9 dr in other 

* Thus * Why rfl 
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commenced with it . If what I have said above is 
enough to prove this, I do not care to insist on a particular 
form, whether masculine, feminine,or neuter, of Agrahayana 
which as an adjective is the basis of all such forms. With 
this reservation, I may, I think, in vliat follows use the 
word Agrahayana to denote the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras 
and as evidencing the circumstance that it was so called 
b3cause it was the first Nakshatra in the year. 


Corresponding to the winter solstice in Phalguna, we 
thus Have the asterism 6f Mrigashiras of Agrahayana to 
commence the year from the vernal equinox, much after 
the same manner as the Krittikas were said to be the mouth 
of the Nakshastras when the winter solstice foil in the month 
of Magha. The express statement in the Brahmanas that 
the Phalguni full-moon commenced the year from, as I have 
previously shown, the winter solstice, is thus borne out by 
the tradition which we find treasured up in Agrahayani. 
Now if the vernal equinox was near the asterism of Mriga¬ 
shiras the autumnal equinox would be in Mula. It has been 
ingeniously suggested by Bentley that this name signifying 
‘root or origin” may have been given to the Nakshatra 
because it was once the first amongst the asterisms and he 
has actually given a list of the Nakshastras beginning with 
Mula; but he does not appear to have u >ed it except to 
*«how that when one of the twenty eight Nakshastras was 


dropped the divisional Jyeshtha and Mula both began from 
the same fixed point in the heavens,—a position which gives 
him the vernal equinox in the beginning of the Zodiacal 
portion of the Krittikas. I ha ve already shown that we 
•cannot suppose that the old ic priests made observations 
of imaginary lines in the heavens, and Bentley s explanation 
which entirely depends cn ihc mathematical divisions of 
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the Zodiac is'not therefore satisfactory. Nor can I accept 
Prof. Wlutneys suggestion that Mula “may perhaps have 
been so named from its being considerably the lowest or 
farthest to the southward of the whole series of asterisms 
and hence capable of being looked upon as the root of all 
the asterisms.”* I should rather suggest that Mula was so 
called because its acronycal rising marked the commence¬ 
ment of the year, at the time when the vernal equinox was 
near Mrigashiras and the winter solstice * fell on the Phal- 
guni.full-moon. Agrahtigana setting with the sun in the 
west and Mula rising in the east then marked the beginning 
of the year, and this position of Mi ila is likely to be especially 
noted as the heliacal rising and setting of a star, and so of 
Agrahayana , is difficult to be accurately watched. The 
etymological meaning of Mula may thus be said to supply 
a sort of corroborative evidence for placing the vernal 
equinox in Mrigashiras though, in absence of other strong 
grounds, it is of no better value than a similar conjecture 
of Bentley about the name Vishakha, noticed in the last 
chapter. 

I have already mentioned before that the year was di¬ 
vided into two ay anas, the northern and the southern , and 
that though originally the northern ayana' indicated the 
passage of the sun to the north of the equator yet it afterwards 
t ime to indicate the passage of the sun from the winter 
to the summer solstice. 1 havo also stated that after this 
change was made all the attributes of the older ay anas 
must have been gradually transferred to the new ones* 
though the old division was concurrently kept up; and 
that the new ideas were formed solely’ with reference to the 
solstitial division of the year. Thus the Pitriyana during 

• See his Kurya Siddhanta, p. 194. 
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^hich'time the sun in older times went down the .equator 
must hive come to be regarded, for some purposes at least, 
as commencing from the summer solstice. With the winter 
solstice occuring on the Phalguni full-moon day, we shall 
have the summer solstice on the Bhadrapadi full-moon, 
so that the dark half of Bhadrapada was the first fortnight 
in the Pitriyana, understood as commencing on the sum met 
solstice. It was thus pre-eminently the fortnight of the 
piiris or the manes; and to thl* day, every Hindu •celebrates 
the feast to the inancs in this fortnight. As far as I know 
no reason has yet been advanced why the dark half of 
Bhadrapada should be called the fortnight of the pitris 
(pitri-paksha) and why special feasts to the manes should 
be ordained at this particular period of the year. With the 
winter solstice in the asterism of It tar a Bhadrapada, that 
is when it. occurred on the Phalguni full-moon, the matter 
is simply and satisfactorily explained. For then the Dak- 
shinayana or summer solstice commenced on the dark half 
of Bhadrapada and this fortnight therefore naturally be¬ 
came the first fortnight in the ayana of the manes:* 

And not only the Hindus but the Parsis celebrate their 
feast to the manes at the same time. The coincidence is 

*Thi • explanation implies that the feast to the manes became 
permanently fixed at this time; and there is nothing improbable in 
it. For as the Parsis hold similar feasts on corresponding days 
we must suppose chat these feasts became hxed long before the 
Parsis and the Indians separated. When the vernal equinox recoded 
to thoKrittikas the feasts still continuedto I>e celebrated in tlm dark 
half of Bhadrapada. But though the priests could not alter t he days 
of these feasts, yet in assigning deities to the Nakshtytras i hey re¬ 
cognised the change by making pitris preside over Magha at the 
summer solstice. 
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important inasmuch as wo are here dealing with' periods 
of antiquity when the Indian, the Iranian, and the Hellenic 
Aryas must have lived together, and if our theory is correct 
it is sure to be corroborated by the customs, practices, and 
traditions of the other two sections of the Aryan race. 1 
shall in the nett two chapters show that there is ample 
independent evidence of this kind confirmatory of the theory 
that Mrigashiras commenced the equinoctial year in those 
early days. At present I shall only refer to the conclusions 
of Dr. Geiger as to the nature of what ho calls the primitive 
or the oldest Avesta calendar. He takes madhyaryo —which 
literally means not 'raid-winter/ but ‘mid-year’ — as his 
basis and concludes that in the primitive Avesta calendar 
the year commenced with the summer solstice.* This is 
just what we* should expect. The Indian Aryans com¬ 
menced their year from the winter solstice or the beginning 
of the Uttar ay ana and the Iranians, who in such matters 
always took a diametrically opposite view, naturally com¬ 
menced it with the summer solstice the beginning of the 
Dakshinayana, thus bringing the Bruma (or the winter 
solstice) in the middle of the year. But the coincidence 
does not. stop here; and in the light of the old Indian 
calendar we are in a position to explain some difficult points 
in the primitive Avesta calendar. The Hindu iritri-paksha 
or the fortnight of the manes commenced with the summer 
solstice, while the Iranians celebrated their feasts to the 
ananesjustat the same time. The first month in their 
calendar was called Frawj/iinam. or the month of the manes, 
and, according to the primitive calendar determined by 

nation < ■ ' t r 

Ancient fitnes, ^ ted byDarab Dastur Pheshtot** 4 Sanjanr 
VoL I., p. 1^3. 
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jleiger, this first month, when the feasts to the manes* 
were celebrated,* began with the summer solstice. Again 
the fourth month of the A vesta calender was Tishtryehe or 
the month of Tistrya, which lias been identified with the star 
Sirius. Counting with Bhaarapada^ in the summer solstice,, 
the fourth month in the Hindu calendar would be Marga- 
shirsh!a or the month of Mrigashiras, which Nakshatra is 
quite near Sirius. We can now also easily explain why 
Daihusho should have deen dedicated to the Ceator* 
Beginning with Fravashinam in the * summer solstice 
Daihusho begins exactly at the vernal equinox, and as mark¬ 
ing the revival of nature it was properly dedicated to the 
Creator. Both again was partially correct when he ima¬ 
gined that Dathu&ho must have once commenced tlie year 
inasmuch as it was dedicated to the Creator Aiiuramazda, 
For from the old Hindu calendar we see that the vernal 


equinox was also a beginning of the year. In the primitive 
Avesta calendar we can thus discover the traces of the year, 
beginning with the vernal equinox and also from the sum¬ 
mer solstice (in opposition to the Hindu winter solstice) 
in Bhadrapada, the month of the manes. These coinci¬ 
dences, especially about the month of the manes, cannot bo- 
said to be merely accidental. The worshippers of Ahura- 

* The last five days of the old year and the first five days of the 
new year are called “Fravardigan” days. During these ten days 
the frohars (framshi or fravarti) the spiritual representatives of 
the deceased are Iwlievod to come to the houses” of men on the- 
earth. See Dr. Haug’s Esmys the Parsi^ p. 225 note. At 
present the Hindu feasts extend over the whole of the fortnight, 
W.\ however, find an alternative poriod recorded in the Nirnaya- 


Sindhe, which states that the tcasfs may extend over a fortnight^ 


ten days or five days ! 
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mazda changed the commencement of the year from the 
winter to the summer solstice, but as observed-. by Roth “a 
•sacred and solemn feast could not be removed from its 
place in the year,* and this affords therefore, a comparatively 
reliable ground to identify the A vesta and the Yedic year. 
We find nothing in the A vesta to explain why the first 
month of the year should have heen devoted to the manes; 
but, as observed by Dr. Geiger in respect of the legend of 
Yarna, the knowledge of it might in course of time have 
been lost to the worshippers of Ahuramazda. We can, how¬ 
ever, now easily explain it from the statement in the Vedic 
works that Phalguni full-moon was once the new year’s 
night at the winter solstice. I know that such analogies 
taken singly are of no great practical value, but when from 
a consideration of the Yedic literature, we arrive at results, 
whiqh. we then find so similar to those arrived at independ¬ 
ently by Zeud scholars, we nmy certainly be led to believe 
that they are not merely accidental. 

To sum up: Interpreting the passage in the Taittiriya 

* See Dr. Geiger’s Cii\ An. Iran ., Vol. I. p. 145. The annual 
feasts to the manes amongst the Parsis came after the Go- 
hanbars .’.rid is is interesting to not*: that the jntrkpakska is 
defined in the Surya Siddhanta, xiv. 3-6 as the period of 
days after the four Shddashiti-mukhas on festivals at intervals 
of 86 days each beginning with Libra. The author of the Surya 
Siddhanta is here evidently describing some old festivals and 
as Enslds were in use in his days he fixes the duration of these 
festivals according to the calendar then in force. The mention 
of Libra does not therefore prevent us from rogarding 
Shad&shiti-itLiJ.lus as old festivals. But whether SIutdashiH- 
mnkhas we V in any way connected with the Gahanhars it is 
pot easy to determine in the present state of our knowledge of 
hese festivals. 
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ita, which states that- thq ‘[Plrntyuni-purna-viasa is 
the mouth of the year,” in the natural waysuggested by the 
context and similar other passages -in rib less'than five 
Brahmanas, to mean that the winter solstice occurred on the 
Phalguni full-moon in those days, we find that Mrigashiras 
has been designated by a name, which, -if properly under¬ 
stood, denotes that it was the first of the cycle of the 
NalcshatraS, thus showing that the vernal equinox was 
once near it; that Mula can now be better understood as the 
star that rose at the beginning of the first night of the 
equinoctial year; and finally the fortnight after the summer 
solstice was devoted to the feast of the manes as the M.yana 
of the pitrip commenced at thai, point; and that this is fully 
corroborated by the Parsi month of the manes falling in 
their primitive calender at the same time. It was on 
evidence like this that the old position of the Krittikas was 
determined: and I do not see why a similar conclusion about 
Mrigashiras should not be allowed. It is true that no 
express .statement has been cited to show that Mrigashiras 
commune ed the cycle of the Nakshatras in those days and that 
some scholars may not consider the evidence of Agrahayo/ibi 


sufficient for the purpose. In the following chapters I 
hope to show that there are a number of other circumstances 
—and even express texts— which leave little room for 
cautious fears like these. 
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Mrigashiras —Its oldest form and position—Identification of 
Rohini and Rudra,, otc. — Plutarch on the non-Egyptian 
origin of Orion, Canis, and Ursa—Methods of interpreting 
mythological legends—Storm and dawn theories— Their 
insufficiency— Knowledge of the heavens amongst the ancient 
Aryas—Heaven and Hell, Dcvayana and Pitriyana—Joined 
by equinoxes,'the gates of Heaven—Dogs at these gates -Ker¬ 
beros and Yuma’s dogs—The Chinvat bridge and the dogs 
that guard it— Their identification with Canis Major and 
Canis Minor, when the vernal equinox was in Orion —Celes¬ 
tial river and Charon’s boat — Comparison of the Rigvcda 
and the A vesta dogs —Sarama and Shunasirau —Dog (star) 
commencing the year—Heliacal and acronycal rising of 
Qrion in spring aijid autumn—Vishnu and Rudra*— Kerberos 
and Orthros—The legend of Namuchi alias Vritra—His 
decapitation by Indra at the gates of heaven where Orthros 
is tationed— Represented by the “antelope’s head” in the 
heavens, Vrita being =Mriga —Compact between Indra and 
Namuchi—Watery foam —Its identification with the Milky 
Way —Legends of Rudra — How he killed Prajapati, Yajna 
or Sacrifice at the beginning of the year— Shulagava 
saerifioe-Tistrya zzlri^Btri, the three-star belt of Orion—The 
Hindu Trinity, Dattatreya— His representation in the sky. 


The part of the heavens, which contains the Nakshatras, 
we have now to consider, is the most attractive and interest¬ 
ing in the celestial sphere. Even a casual observer on a 
clear night is sure to be attracted by its splendid appearance* 
and the rising of the sun in this portion of the heavens 
at the beginning of the year must have rendered it doubly 
attractive to the ancient Aryan observeis. It contains no 
less than five stars of the first magnitude including 
Sirius and a number of the second, with the stream of the 
Milky Way passing through them. Here there was i fine* 
field for the virgin Imagination of the ancient poets and 
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the numerous legends that exist in almost all 
the sections of the Aryan race about this portion of the 
heavens fully show that they did not. fail to make use of 
this brilliant opportunity. I intend to examine some of 
these legends in this chapter with a view to see what 
corroborative evidence wo may get therefrom. If we can 
more naturally and easily explain the legends that relate 
to this part of the heavens on the present theory, than has 
hitherto been done, we may fairly conclude that we have 
rightly interpreted the passages from the Brahmanas ; if 
not, we shall have either to revise our assumption or to 
give it up entirely. But before we do so we must, as far as 
possible, try to identify the asterisms and determine their 
forms as described in the ancient works. 

We shall first tako up Mrigashiraa or Agraliayapi ac¬ 
cordin'; to Amarasinha. The very name of the Xakshatra, 
winch means “an antelope’s head,”* suggests the figure of 
the asterism. But the constellation consists of so many stars 
that, it is very difficult to say which of them might have 
suggested the name. I may here remark that the doctrine 
of ‘Yogataras” or the junction stars cannot be supposed 
to have been developed in tiie early days we are here 




*1- may here, once for all, remark that though I have tnms- 
1'Ued the word Mrigashiraa by.the “antelope’s head,” | -j 0 
»ue.an to imply that Mriga necessarily meant “an antelope” in 
the \ edic literature. It lias been suggested that Mriga may 
mean bullock” or some other animal like it. It niav but w 
hav i nothing to do with it, inasmuch as the word Mriga its*$f 
*> Mid u d in the Sanskrit literature to denote the eonstolla- 
t J ou - My translation of ) [rigv hiras must therefore bo con. 

U.ciol piovisional, remembering .oat though it mav change 
vet ;ho argument in this chapter will still remain unaltered. 
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"speaking of. I do not mean to say that single stars may 
not* have been or were not specifically named. But where- 
ever a constellation is spoken of, it is more probable that 
the whole group was intended, as in the case of the Seven 
Bears or the’ Krittikas ; and hence the determination of 
the junction stars, as given in later astronomical works, 
cannot help us beyond indicating where we aie to look for 
the constellation described iu the old works. For instance, 


if we take Mrigashiras we are told that one of the three 
small stars in the head of Orion is the junction star, lhis 
means that we must look for Mrigashiras in the constella¬ 
tion of Orion. But how can these three stars give us the 
figure of an antelope’s head ? r lhe three stars are so close 
that between themselves they give us no figure at all. It 
is, however, suggested that the two stars in the shouldeis 
and two in the knees of Orion give iis the four feet of the 
antelope, whose head may then be said to correspond with 
the three stars in the Orion’s head. In short, it is the 
antelope’s head in the same way as it is the head of ' Irion. 
But besides being open to the objection that this gi\es u.-* 
the head and not the form of an antelopes head, the ex¬ 
planation presupposes that the whole of the antelope*is 
in the heavens; and if Ardra be correctly identified with 
the star in the right shoulder of Orion w r e shall have a:so 
to include this star in the four feet of the antelope. J he <»ld 
Yedic works, however, seem to lay down that it was the 
head of the antelope and not the antelope itself, that was 
transplanted to the heavens. Referring to the legend of 
Rudra piercing Prajapati, Sayana in his commentary on the 
Shatapatha Brahiruna (ii. 1. 2. 8)* observes that he, th r 


1 :Sa y»n 's commentary on Shat. Br. ii. 1. 2. 8- 
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if terrible form created by the gods, ;c cut off Prajapafci's head 
by the arrow/’ and “the arrow and the head both jumped up 
to the heavens and are there stationed.” The Aitareya 
Brahmana (iii. 33) gives the same story and there too 
Pashurnan or Bhutavan is said to have pierced Prajapati 
with an arrow. But it does not distinctly say whether it 
tvas the head or the body that was pierced by him though 
hi the Shatapatha Brahrnana Mrigashiras is described as the 
head of Prajapati. The tradition of piercing the head doe s 
not, however, occur in this form in the Rigveda, though in 
Big. x. Gl. 5-7 this story of Prajapati is alluded to. ° But 
in many places where Indra is mentioned as killing Vritra 
Ave are told that he cut off the head of his enemy (i. 52. 10; 
iv 18. 9; viii. G. 7) and in Rig. v. 3d. 2 and \ iii. 93. 14, 
Indra’s enemy is described as appearing in the form of an 
antelope. This shows that the Rigveda indirectly speaks 
of an antelope’s head having been cut off by Indi a, and it 
may justify us in holding that Rudra did the same. The 
tradition is preserved even in the Greek mythology which 
tells us that Apollo, indignant at her sister’s affections for 
Orion, made her hit, with an arrow, a mark in the distant 
sea, which turned out to be the Orion’s la ad * * In the 
heavens We must therefore look Or the “cut off' head of 
Mriga with the arrow pierced in it. There are other 
•circumstances which point to the conclusion. Sanskrit 
writers have described a small group of stars in Mrigashiras 
called Invakas.. Ainarasinhn tells us that they are “on the 
top of Mrigashiras . f Now i f Mri gashiras itself be under- 

* See Smith’s Die*ionary of Classical Mj thology > * 

; v. 537. • ° ’ ' 

i -Thus 5uNpt | • ,-fr^fj- 

*r:l Amaya i. 3. 23. 

«ack?ording to lihanu Dikshita. 
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stood*to denote the three small stars Jin the head of Orion. 
Im’akas become identical with them and the distinction 
given in iVmara must be put aside as meaningless. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the asterism of Mrigasbiras was 
once really believed to possess the form oi an antelope s 
head with an arrow sticking to it. The mention of the 
arrow in these traditions at once enables us to determine the 
form, for the arrow can be readily and easily identified 
with the three stars in the belt of Orion. The head with 
the arrow at the top must therefore be made up by taking 
along with the belt the two stars in the knees and one in 
the left shoulder of Orion somewhat as below — 



it c/ives ,5S the arrow pierced into the head and tho 
t hree stars in the belt are at the top of the antelope’s head—* 
a position which Arnara assigns to Invakas. 1 may further 
observe that tic ancient observers could not and would not 
have selected tlie tlireo small stars in the Orion’s head to 
form their asterism when there were s) many stars of the 
first and second magnitude in the same portion of th» 
heavens. Then again whatever the later astronomers may 
Ha y about thejurcti n stars in Mrigashiras, the three stats 
of that asterism popui lr jy pointed out, oven at present, are 
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lOseJki the belt and not in the head of Orion. I do not 
mean to imply that the asterism may not have been con 
ceived and figured otherwise. As a matter of fact we know 
that it was figured as a hunter or a deer, and there are 
good grounds to hold that these are ancient ideas* All 
that I, therefore mean is that of the various figures we may 


make out of the stars in the constellation of Orion, one 
should bo of an antelope’s head with the arrow sticking to 
it to represent the cut off head of Mriga, and not as the 
present configuration supposes both the body and the head 
of Mriga together and unseparated. 


I have in what has gone above presumed that the aster ism 
of Mrigasbiras must be looked for in the constellation of 
Orion, and that the legends of Rudra and Parajapati refer 
to this constellation. Some scholars, however, doubt the 
correctness of this assumption; and so far as absolute cer¬ 
tainty is concerned their doubts may be justifiable. For, 
Vcdic hymns were not committed to paper till a long time 
after they were sung, and there is of course no possibility 
of finding therein a photograph of the portion of the heavens 
referred to in the various hymns. All that wo can, there¬ 
fore, do is to weigh the probabilities of the proposed identi¬ 
fications ; and if this course be adopted I do not think any 
' easonable doubts could be entertained about the identi¬ 
fication of Mrigashiras with the constellation of Orion. To 


*The constefllat ion appears to-ba>\ been variously conceived— 
(1) thj antelope's head;.(2) the whole antelope ; (3) Prajapat? 
either in the form of an antelope or as a person with r belt or 
*«./' ta (seo the next chap.) Of these three forms ! consider 
the “antelopeV- head’ 1 to be the oldest. It will he seen dint t) 
three forms are closely connected, and that they are ilu develop- 
merits of the same idea. 
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ote the words of Prof. Whitney “there is the whole story 
illustrated in the sky : the innocent and the lovely Rohini 
(Aldebaran); infamous Prajapati (Orion) in full career 
after her, but laid sprawling by the three-jointed arrow. 
(the belt of Orion), which shot from the hand of the near 
avenger (Sirius) is even now to be seen sticking in his body. 
With this tale coining down to us from the first period of 
Nakshatras in India who could have the least doubt of its 
persistent identity from the earliest times to the latest.”* 
I subscribe to every word of what is here so forcibly ex¬ 
pressed. Of course, we may expect some variations of 
details as the story got degenerated into Puranic legends: 
but it is impossible to mistake the genei’al identity. T shall 
therefore not unnecessarily dwell upon it here. 


We have seen how Mrigashiras may have been primitively 
conceived. After this it is not vlifficult to identify the 
other stars. The Rohini is no other than Aldebaran, Rudra 
is the presiding deity of Ardra, and we may therefore sup¬ 
pose Rudra to be represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion (a). But the Aitaveya Brahmana (iii. 33) 
identifies Rudra with Sirius or what is now called the 
Mriga vyadha. The Milky Way does not appear to have 
received a specific name in these old days, and the three 
sections of the Aryan race—the Parsis, the Greeks, and the 
Indians—have no common word to denote the same. Yet 
it is impossible to suppose that this broad stream of stars 
could have been unnoticed, and 1 shall show further on that 
it was not. Greek Astronomy places two dogs in this part 
of the heavens — Cams Major and-Canis Minor—one on each 
side of the Milky Way, and it has been doubted whether 


* fc'ee Prof. Y lutaey'** Eniy on Hindu and Chinese sy 
of atterisMBt P. 53. 
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these dogs to primitiuo antiquity are we 
In what follows, I hope to show that they are. 
In the meanwhile, I may here refer to the testimony of 
Plutarch to prove that some at least, of the actually exist- 
ing figures of constellations in the heavens are Greek trans¬ 
formations of others which had been placed there before by 



the Egyptians ; for this writer, who in his treatise De hide 
ct Osiridc makes the priests of Egypt say that the souls of 
gods shine in the heavens and are stars, adds that “the 
constellation of Isis is called, by the Greeks, Canis ; that 
of Horns, Orion, and that of Typhon, Ursa.”* This state¬ 
ment is very important, inasmuch as it shows that the 
names of at least three constellations, Orion, Canis and 
Ursa, are not of Egyptian or Chaldean origin. Of these 
Ursa Major (Greek Arktos) has been already identified with 


*u-ptc 6 riksha s or simply the HJcshas of the Vedas and the 
Hu'ptoirinya of the Parsis, thus partly confirming the above 
mentioned statement of Plutarch; and it can be shewn, 
that his observation is equally good in respect of the other 
two constellations, or that Canis, Orion and Ursa are all of 
Aryan origin. At present I use Plutarch’s statement only 
•so fa r as to justify us in presuming the three constellations 
to be of Aryan origin, or, to put it negatively, not borrow- 
e d by the Greeks from the Egyptians.! 


* Do Isido efc Osiride. I take the quotation from Narrien’s 
Oi'iijiii and Fronr^ss of Astronomy, p. 44. Narrien further 
observes that this assertion of Plutarch seems to be confirmed 
o. v the discovery of a sculptured planisphere on the ceiling of 
he Temple of I)enderah where “iu ihe place of Canis Major is 
( » % aced a cow, the animal consecrated to Isis” and '“instead of 
Urion is the figure of man which is supposed to be intended tor 
son of Osiris.” 


(>v t I have deemed it necessary to make these remarks because 
dr. Gladstone in his Tim* n>nd Flaw of Homer, p. 214, observes 
Orion is either “non-Hellenic or pre-Hellenic.” Plutarch’* 





Having thus shown that we are at liberty to assume that 
the Greek legends about Orion and Canis are not of foreign 
origin, let us see what coincidences we can discover between 
the legends of the three sections of the Aryan race about 
this part of the heavens. I am not going to trace every 
legend to its primitive source and explain it on the dawn 
or the storm theory. Nor do I believe that it is possible 
to do so ; for there are many other objects in nature be¬ 
sides the dawn and the storm, that are likely to impress 
the mind of a primitive man ;* and a legend, though it 
might have originated with the sun or the dawn, is sure 
to grow and develop under the influence of these objects. 
For instance, we can understand the story of Vritra by 
supposing that he represented the power that locked up 
the waters in the clouds, but when we are told that this 
Vritra sometimes assumed the form of a Mriga, here is a 
distinct addition which cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the original theory. Those that have watched and 
examined how legends grow can easily understand what I 
mean. The idea that everything must be reduced to “dawn 
and nothing but the dawn” is the result of supposing that 
in the days of the Rigveda men were not acquainted with 
anything else. The supposition is partly true, but as I shall 
presently show there are many passages in the Rigveda which 
presuppose the knowledge of stars and constellations. Thus 
at the time wo are speaking of several ideas had already been 

testimony shews that the constellation is not of Chaldean or 
Egyptian origin. Ths conception must therefore be pre-Hellenic, 
or, in other words, Indo-Germame, and I think I have given 
ample evidence in this chapter and the next to pro\ that the 
idea of Orion was fully developed before the Greeks, and Pa sis 

and the Hindus unrated, 

* See Herbert’s Spencer’s Sociology , Voj. I., Chap, xx.iv> 
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and recognised and even familiarly known. For 
example, the idea of Devayana and Pitriyana appears to 
have been well settled at this time, so much so that though 
the year was afterwards made to commence with the winter 

•solstice, the equinoctial division of the heavens, with all the 
notions which had already become associated with it, con¬ 
tinued to exist, though somewhat restricted in its scope, 
side by side with the new system. Vv T hether this idea itself 
is or is not further revolvable into simpler ideas is a dif¬ 
ferent question altogether. Perhaps it may be shown to 
have grown out of the idea of day and night, or light and 
darkness. There are several passages in the Rigveda (i. 
128. 7; 164*. 47) which speak of a black and a white day, 
nnd it is very likely that these were the original names of 
Devayana and Pitripana: for when new ideas are introdu¬ 
ced it is usual to express them in old words with such quali¬ 
fying adjectives as would distinguish the new idea from the 
old one. A “black day'* might thus mean the Pakshina- 
yana or the Pitriyana, is night appeared to increase at the 
expense of day during the period. When the southern 
course of the sun thus came to be likened to a dark day or 
night (Rig. vi. 9. 1) it was naturally regarded as a night of 
the Devas to distinguish it from tne ordinary night; and as 
fro sacrifices wore performed during the ordinary night, so 
Eo offerings could be made to the Devas during their night 
58. 1). Of course, it must have been a longtime before 
*nen could develop conceptions like these. There was, in¬ 
deed, a time when they could hardly account for the fact 
how the sun found his way from the west back to the east. 
In the Rigveda x. 72. 7, the sun is said to rise from c ut of 
^he oce -n and a similar idea is found in Horner who 
Ascribes not only the sun, but even the stars, as “bathed 
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lie waters of the ocean. ’* In the Rigveda x. 108. 1, 
Sarama is said to have crossed really a “long way.” The 
Aitareva Brahmana iii. 44, which states that the sun never 
sets in reality, makes a distinct advance upon these notions. 
But. it is difficult to say whether astronomical ideas were 
developed to such an extent in the days when the year first> 
commenced from the winter solstice I do not, however 
wish to enter here Into these details. As previously observ¬ 
ed I assume that, at the time we are speaking, the Vedic 


Aryns had already passed through these stages, and that 


the ideas of Devayana and Pitriyana were familiarly known 
and established; and assuming these as established, I intend to 
examine how legends were built upon them. I have, however, 
briefly alluded to the probable origin of these ideas inasmuch 


as it helps us to better appreciate the description of the 
Devayana and the Pitriyana. Ordinarily the Pitriyana is 
described (Big. ix. 113. 8) as the region “where Vaivas- 
vata is the king, which is the undermost (lit. obstructed!) 
part of the heavens, and where there are eternal waters.’ 
The Vaivasvata Yama here spoken of does not, however, 
appear to have as yet been invested with the terrible charac¬ 
ter we find given to him in * the later literature. Corres¬ 
ponding to Yama in the south we ha . o Iridra in the north, 
each supremo in his own sphere, and dividing the whole 
world into two parts, one bright and known, and the other 
watery and mysterious, or, in the language of seasons, first 


* Lewis. Tlisf. Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients , p. G. 
Iliad, v. G, vii, 422. 

f snrmm in the original. I think means“when 

the view of the heavens is obstructed f “the portion of the 
heavens which is turned -away.” Cf. Ail. Br. iv. Ik whera 
of the ye ir is spoke n of. 
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isania, Gris lima, ar 
Sharacl, Heinenta and Shishira. 


Vasania, Grishma and Varsha and the second 
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Now when the vernal equinox was in Orion or Mriga- 
shiras it was the beginning of the Deveyana, and as the 
constellation is remarkable for its brilliancy and attractive¬ 
ness the ancient Aryans may have been naturally influenced 
not merely to connect their old traditions with it, but also 
to develope them on the same lines. Thus the Devayana 
and the Pitriyana, as representing the two hemispheres 
must be joined, and the vernal and the autumnal equinoxes 
became the natural points of union between the regions of 
gods and Yaina. The equinoxes were, in fact, the gates of 
heaven and as such it was natural to suppose that thov 
were watched by dogs. In the Rigveda i. 48. 15 the dawn 
is spoken of as illuminating the “gates of heaven,” and in 
i- 18. 6 and ii. 8. 5 the gates-deities are invoked t) keep the 
gates open. We have a similar invocation in the Yajasn- 
neyi Sanhita 21. 49. This shows that the idea of the “gates 
of heaven” was not unknown in Vedic times, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the gates on the sacrificial ground, which is pre¬ 
pared on the model of the annual passage of the sun, shows 
that these gates dividod the whole hemisphere into, two 
parts. Macrobius records a tradition that “the ancients 
designated the signs of Cancer and Capricorn as the gates 
the sun, at which having arrived, the luminary seemed to 
retrace his path in the zone which ho never leaves.”* Now 
Macrobius could not but speak in the language of the 
Welve zodiacal portions, and if we therefore divest his 
statement of the form in which it is naturally expressed it 

1 Macrob. Comment.in Somn.Scrip T,ih. j, c p. 1; . g-g j * ],, 

< l'totati®nfroi» Xarrien * Orujit » ••“■d ivoyr.-* of Ash p. 51* 
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cans that the equinoxes, which the ancients supposed to 
be once in the zodiacal signs named above, were then called 
gates of heaven 

The Iranians, however, have preserved the legend more 
fully. With them the equinox is not merely a- gate, but a 
bridge connecting heaven and hell—the Devaloka and tho 
Yamaloka, or the Devayana and the Pitriyana — and “dogs 
that keep the Chinvat Bridge” help the departing soul to 
cross it. Darmesteter, in his introduction to the Vendidad, 
published in the Sacred Books of the East Series, observes* 
that “this reminds one at once of the three-headed Kerberos 
watching at the doors of hell and still more of the four-eyed 
dogs of Yama, who guard the ways to the realm of death” 
(Rig. x. 14. 10). The ideas are, indeed, strikingly similar 
and point out to a common source. Kerberos has even been 
identified with Sanskrit Slucbala or Sharvctra, meaning 
variegated or a dog of Yama. But, as far as I know, no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given of these legends 
nor any attempt made to explain them on a rational basis, f 
If we, however, suppose that the vernal equinox was once in 
Orion, the constellations of Canis Major and Cams Minor— 
the two dogs—would then be on the boundary line of heaven 
and Yuma’s region, and the whole of the above story may 
be seen illustrated in the sky like that of Prajapati and 
Rudra previously referred to.* According to Bundahis 


* Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV., Zend-Avesta, Part I., 
Introduction v,, \ 

Y’See Kaegi's liigveaa, by ArrWsmitH, p. 1 GO, note 274 a f 
where the writer quotes Aufrecht to the same effect. 

J Weber and Zimmer appear to have suggested that the 
conception of Yama’g d 0 o S m ight have been formed from some 
constellations. BlOom^eld rejects (his suggestion and tries to shew 
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the Chinvat Bridge extends from the height* of 
Chakad-i-Daitak in the middle of the world to the summit 
of Arezur at the gate of hell; while Dr. Geiger observes 
that “it was believed to have been built over a wide expanse- 
of water which separates the paradise from this world.”* 
Xn the later Indian literature wo are told that the souls of 
the deceased have to cross a streamf before they reach tire 
region of Yama, while the story of Charon shews that even 
the Greeks entertained a similar belief. What could this 
river be ? With the vernal equinox in Orion, one can 
easily identify it with the Milky Way, which could then 
have been appropriately described as separating the regions 
of gods and Yama, the Devayana and the Pitriyana, or the 
Northern and the Southern hemisphere. In the later 
Hindu works it is actually called the Celestial River (pvar- 


that the dogs represent the sun and the moon. His explanation 
does not, however, show how and why the dogs came to be located 
the gates of heaven and why they should be entrusted amongst 
*11 the sections of the Aryan race with the duty of watching the 
souls of the dead. Bloomfield quotes Kath. S. xxxvii, 14 (where 
day and night are called the Dogs of Yama) and Shat. Br. xi. 1. 

1. (where the moon is said to be a divine dog) to prove that the 
dogs must be understood to mean the sun and the muon. But I 
think that the Brahmana here gives simply a conjectural explana¬ 
tion, and, as in the case of Namuohi’s legend, we cannot accept it, 

A Oa$mitchas it does not give any reason why the dogs were station¬ 
ed at the doors of Yarna’s region. They are many other Incidents 
the story which are not explained on Bloomfield’s theory. I 
therefore, no reason for modifying my views which were put 
down in writing before I could gut Bloomfield’s paper in the last 
dumber of the Jcuinal of the American Oriental Society. 

* Dr. Geiger’s Civil of East Iran., Vol I., p. 100. 
rCalled Vaitarani. The Garuda Purana, Prof tk. vi. 2C 
M? <4os that a cow should be given to a Brahmana to enable the 
deceased to pay the ferrymen on i his river. 
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nadi), while the Creeks have placed near it the constellation 
of Argos (ship) and two dogs—Canis Major and* Canis Minor 
—one on each side to guard both the entrances of the 
Chinvat Bridge across it. The Rigvetla also mentions two 
<logs of Yama kept to -watch the way," while the Greeks 
place a three-headed dog at the gates of hell. In Kig. x. 
63. 10 wo are further told that the laud of the blessed is to 


be reached by -the celestial ship with a good rudder. 
The words in the original are daivi7n iuwam. Comparing 


these with the expression divyasya shunah in the Atharva 
Veda vi. 80. 3, and seeing that a celestial (clivya) representa¬ 
tion of Rudra is described in later worksf it seems to me 
that we must interpret the epithet to mean -celestial and 
not simply “divine/’ Thus the Vedic works appear to place 
a celestial dog and a celestial ship at the entrance of the 
other world, and these can be easily identified with the 
Greek constellations of Afgo Navis and Canis, if we suppose 


the Milky Way to be the boundary of Heaven in these days. 
I do not mean to say that these conceptions had their origin 
in the appearance of the heavens. On the contrary, a com¬ 
parison with the non-Aryan legends shows it to be more 
likely that th 3 heavenly bodies received their names from 
tiie pre-existing beliefs, about the other world, amongst the 
people. Herbert Spencer tells us that amongst the non- 
Aryan .savage races the journey to the next world is believed 
to lie over land, down a river or across the sea, and that in 
consequence the practice of burying their dead in boats 
prevails amongst some of them.* The North Americans, 


'■'See Kafgi s liigvoda,translated by Arrow£mitli,pJ59,note 273 
i Bee the pass v 6 < from the Mahimtui Stotra, quoted infra. 

* See Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I.. Gap, 
jcv., 1st Ed. 
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told, say that the Milky Way is “the ‘Path 
ol Spirits,' ‘tile Road of the Soul 3 / where they travel to the 
land beyond the grave, and where their camp jir'cv m ay be 
seen blazing as brighter Shi's/'* This coincidence between 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan legends makes it highly 
probable that the figures of the constellations were conceived 
fey the Aryans according to notions of the next world 
prevailing amongst them at that time. It may be noticed, 
however, that the non-Aryan races do not connect the idea 
uf time e. g., of the year and the seasons, with these beliefs, 
'vhilo it is the chief characteristic of the Aivan legends. 

• 0 are, for instance, told that the dog commenced the year 
v-'ig. i. 101. 13) and that the Devayana comprised the 
three seasons of Vnsanta, Grishina and Varsha (Shat. Br. ii. 

3. 1). f It is this feature of the Aryan legends that is 
most important for the purpose of our enquiry, while the 
coincidence, above pointed out, confirms, in a remarkable 
, "’ay, the genesis of the Aryan legends here proposed. The 

chief elements in the traditions of the three Aryan nations 
may thus be satisfactorily explained. 

It may, however, bo contended that the two dogs of Yuma 
K l>oken of in the Itigveda may not ho the same as the 
■Avesta dogs at the Bridge. A closer examination of the 
several passages in the Itigveda, will, however, dispel such 
doubts. In the Vendidad xiii. i), the dogs are called jh'fktt,- 
V^na, cr those that guard the way to the region of death, 
-the A vesta dog is chathru-pJtarhirieft (Ved. vni. 10), while 
‘de Vedic dogs are described as ihatnr-akshau (Rig. x. 
’V U), both of which expressions mean “four-eyed.” The 
in the Avesta and theRigveda, however, differ in colour. 

* Primijdcs of Sociology, Vol. 1., chap, xxiv., p. 309,1st Ed, 
Bor German legends, indicating time, see the next chapter. 
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In Ved. viii. 16 tho dogs aro said to be zairitem or spaetem 
zairbgaoshern, yellow or white with yellow ears. \vhile 
the do"8 of Yama are said to be shubalau, spotted or 
variegated. But tho difference is neither very material, 
nor such as cannot be accounted for. In the Rigveda , we 
can trace the yellow colour of tho Avesta dogs. I he 
antelope of the sun in Rig. x. 8G. 3 is said to be harita or 
yellow, the zairctem of the Avesta, and if we suppose this 
antelope to be no other than that represented by Orion, as 
the sun commenced the year at that point, we need not be 
surprised if the dogs in the Avesta are described as yellow, 
especially when in the Atharva Veda viii. 1. 9 we find the 
two messenger dogs oi. Yama named as Shyamu and 
Shabala, thus noting probably a difference in colour. The 
Atharva Veda iv. 20. 7 mentions a four-eyed bitch , while m 
the Shatapatha Brahmana xiii. 1.2.0 the adjective is applied 
to a dog ; and the same animal is evidently intended in both 
places. In the Parsi scriptures the dogs at the Chinvat 
Bridge are sometimes spoken of in singular (Ved. vm. 16) 
and sometimes, as in Rig. x. 14. 11, in dual (\ xl i J - 9 )* 
This shows that we. might disregard gender and number m 
the description of these dogs; and we are thus led to 
suppose that Sarama in the Rigveda is again to be identified 
with the dogs that watch the gates of heaven. d hethei 
Sarama* in primitive days was or was not connected .with 
the dawn, I do not undertake to say. But there is an 
incident in her story which confirms the identification l 
have proposed. The Panis tried to coax Sarama by offering 
her milk which she drank. On her return she denied 
having seen the cows of Indra, who thereupon kicked hei 

# See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of La^fflinye, \ ol. 

11., P- 511- 
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io vomited the milk. Now the mention of milk at 
once suggests the idea that it must be the milk in the* 
galaxy on each side of which the two dogs are stationed. 
In Rig. iv. 57. 5 Shunasirau are invoked in order that they 
may pour down upon the earth the “•milk/' which they 
“make in heaven.” Prof. Max Muller records a suggestion 
that Shunasirau, here spoken of, may be a very old name for 
the Dog-star, and with it derivative Sctirya would gives us- 
the etymon of Seiriosl* In Rig vif. 55. 2 the Vastcshpatu 
“the guardian of the house,” in the form of a dog, is 
invoked and described as bright and red Saranieya on 
whose jaws spears seem to glitter: a description which 
answers so well with the appearance of Sirius, that with 
what has been said above wo may at once identify the 
Sarameya with the Dog-star. I may here refer to the 
Shatapatha Brahmana ii. 1. 2. 9, where speaking of Mriga- 
shiras, the Prajapati’s body pierced by Rudra is described 
as his vastu. May not Vastoshpati be regarded as guardian, 
of this? If so, it may be a further proof that Vastoshpati 
represents the star Sirius,which, as it were, guards the head 
of Prajapati in the form of Orion or the antelopes head- 
But, apart from this suggestion, I would finally quote Rig. 
i. 161. 13, whore it is expressly stated that “the dog 
awakened” the Ribhus, tho genii of the seasons, at the “<md 
of the year !” Sayana proposes to interpret shvanam in 
the original by “wind,” bv.t it is evidently an error. In 
the Shatapatha Brahmana xiii. 5. 1. 8, vrika and shva are 
mentioned together, and tho former is known to be a name 
lor a wild dog. If so, Sayana’s explanation of Rig, i. 105. il 
appears to be move probaVo than that of Yaska. It is 


in 


Max Muller’s Lectnr.-s on the Science oj Language, Yol. IP? 
P. 526. 
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a description of the dog (star) appearing in the east 
after crossing “the eternal waters” of Yamaloka, and then 
being immediately lost in the rays of the sun, which rising 
after it, had to push the wild dog out of his way. The 
mention of the “eternal waters” of the Yamaloka indicates 
that the heliacal rising of the Dog-star, here referred to, 
occurred at the end of thoPitriyana or at the vernal equinox 
thus further confirming the statement that the dog com¬ 
menced the year. There are other passages of similar 
import, but as I wish to avoid, for the present, any disputed 
passages, I do not mention them here. If the time, I am 
contending to establish for the hymns of the Rigveda, comes 
to be accepted, it is sure to furnish an unerring clue to the 
interpretation of many other passages and legends in that 
sacred book, but the work must be left to bo dono horeafter. 

Putting all these passages together, we find that in the 
Rigvedr., dogs are described as dark and brown, bright and 
red, possessing four eyes, guarding the house and the way 
of Yorua’s region, vomiting and making milk, and above 
all beginning the new year.* All these facts clearly show 
that the Vedic dogs are the same as the Hellenic or 
the Iranian, and we can easily and satisfactorily account 


* Prof. Bloomfield’s theory leaves many of these facts un¬ 
explained. If the dogs represent the sun and the moon, how can 
the sun tell the Ribhus that tho dog awakened them at the end 
of tho year! I cannot also understand how the sun and the moon 
can be described as variegated in colour, or as engaged in making 
milk. Again how can the sun or tho moon be said to be four-eyed 
and why should they perpetually remain at the boundary of 
heaven and hell 1 In Rig. x. 86. 4, a dog is said to he 1st 
loose at the ear of tho Mriga, and this as well as tho dog in Rig. 
i. 161.13, must be supposed to he different from Yuma's dogs, if 
we accept Bloomfield’s view. 
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r^f^Kliese legends by supposing that the vernal equinox 
^vas near the Dog-star in those days, thus making the dog 
*ise with the sun in the beginning of the year at the gates 
of the Dovayana. We can now also understand how the dogs 
could have been described as four-eyed. For, if they are 
correctly identified with Canis near the Milky Way, then 
the four stars in the body of Canis might naturally be said 
to be his eyes ;* for once the number of eyes is increased 
from two to four, we need not expect to find them all on the 
bead, but, like the thousand eyes of Indra iu the later 
mythology, they may be regarded as spread over the whole 
body. M. Darmesteter rightly observesf that “the Parsis 
being at a loss to find four-eyed dogs interpreted the name 
:meaning a dog with spots above the eyes; but it is 
clear that the two-spotted dog’s services;* are only accepted 


* In Big. x. 127. 1, the stars are said to be the eyes of night, 
The Greeks entertained a similar idea. Their Argos was surnamed 
3?anoptes, “the all-seeing,having a hundred eyes on the body. 
&ee Max Mulleins Science of Language , Vol. II., p. 416. 

t Sacred Books of the Easu Series, Vol. IV.; Zend Ave*ta y 
i^rt I.; Intro, v. 4. 

+ These services are required at the funeral cerem* ay. It may 
cohere noted that the hymn in the Bigveda which describes 
Vama's dogs ( Big. x. 14 ) is still repited at the time of burning 
dead body of a Hindu, Every Brahman has also to give, every 
two small offerings of cooked rice to the two dogs of Yam i\ 
Shyama and Shabala, at the time of the Voi$hoatl> va sacrifice. 
Several deities receive their oblations at this sacrifice The offerings 
ure placed on the ground in the form a circle, beginning with die 
sastarn point. The offering to Shyaraa is placed outside the circle 
•^t the south-west and that to Shabala at the north-west point. In 
^ther words, Shyama and Shabala mo placed on each side of the 
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for waiit of a four-eyed one, or of a white one with yellow 
ears.” Evidently the Parsi priests failed to realise that it 
was the divine or heavenly, and not an earthly dog that was 
here described, as driving the death-fiend. Hie Atharva- 
Veda vi. 80. 3 shows that the Indian priests of the time 
well understood it to mean a dog who is “born of waters, 
w hose house is in the sky, and who sheds his lustre 
all around.” 


There is another sot of traditions which we. can similarly 
explain on the supposition with which we have started, viz., 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion. The heliacal 
vising of the constellation at the beginning of the year 
marked the rovival ef nature at the commencement of spring, 
and the asterism may thus be said 'to represent all these 
milder influences which in later mythology were fully J 
embodied in the conception of Vishnu. But the case was 
completely reversed if we take the acronycal rising of the 
same. It was at the autumnal equinox that the Dog-star 
rose at the beginning of night, and though, strictly speaking „ 
it marked the end of Varsha, yet the portion of the heaven 
wherein the constellation is situated could have been easily 
regarded as the battle-ground of Indra and Vritra who fought 
in those days, and also as the stage on which the terrible 
Rudra made his appearance. In short, the constellation 
natu. illy beeamo the harbinger of the mild and the terrible- 
aspects'of nature. It is in this latter sense that the Dog- , 
star might be considered a rain-star, and Sarama, like the , 
Greek Hermes with which it is identified, might be said to j 
have been sent to search for the cows of Indra taken away 
by the Panis of S nether world. The Greek legends monti^b : 

western point, in v same way as die dogs appoar in tlio heavens 
on each side of the Milky Way. 
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. beros has been etymologically identified with Sharva.ro, 
and Orthros with Vritra.* But no explanation has been 
11 given of how this Vritra came to be stationed at the gates 
of hell. Prof. Max Muller suggests that Orthros in the dark 
spirit that is to be fought by the sun in the morning. But 
then, this does not explain why it was called Vritra, and 
how it came to bo killed by Herakles. The legend of Na- 
I muchi, as given in the Rigveda and interpreted on the 
supposition that the year began with the Dog-star, does, 
however, solve the difficulty. I have already alluded to the 
fact that in the Rigveda Vritra is often said to appear in 
the form of a Mriga (Rig. i. 80. 7: v. 3?. 3: v. 34. 2 ; viii. 
S3. 14). In Rig. vii. 19. 5 Vritra and Nimuqhi are. both 
said to be killed by Indra, and though this cannot be taken 
as a direct authority for holding that Vritra and Nimuehi 
are the different forms of the same enemy, yet from the 
description of the two I do not think there can be any 
■doubt as to their being identical. In fact, Shusbna, Pipru 
Kayava and Nimuchif are only so many different i. tines 
of the enemy of Indra. Now t Indra is represented as 
cutting off the head of Vritra (Rig. i. 52. 10), and aleo of 
b T amuchi (Rig. v, 30. 7 ; vi. 20. 0). Combining these state¬ 
ments wo get that Indra cut off the head of Vritra or 
Namuchi, in the form of a Mriga; and this at once sug¬ 
gests the question whether that head is not the same as that 
ol Prajapati cut off by Iludra a-.d w hich gave the name ol 


Max Muller, Gifford h ectares, 1801. p. i* :-8 # Biographies of 
Words, p. 107 , 

t See Pro. Bloomfield s contributions . * the Interpretation of 
■the Veda in the Journal ol the Americau Oriental Society, Vol- 

XV., p. H6. 






Mriga-shirsha, or “the antelope’s head to the constellation. 
In Rig. i. 53. 7, we are simply told that Nimuchi was killed 
by Indra in the distant (pJir&vati) region, which seems to 
mean the region of Yama. But as it does not satisfactorily 
determine the place whore Namuchi was killed, I refer to 
Rig. x. 73.7, where Indra by killing Namuchi is said to 
have cleared up “the paths leading (yana in the original) 
to the (region of) Devas;”* which plainly shows that Namuchi 
was killed at the gates of the Dovayana. In the Vajasanoyi 
Sanhita 10. 14 a sacrificial rite is described which gives the 
same place and time of Namuchi’s death. The priest thore 
throws away a piece of metal hidden under a tiger hide, 
exclaiming, “the head of Namuchi is thrown away, after 
he has taken his Yajamana through all directions (East, 
South, West, North and upwards) and also through all the 
seasons (Vasanta, Grishma, Sharad, Varsha and Hemanta- 
and-Shishira). This means, if it can mean anything, that 
Namuchi alias Vritra was killed, in the language of seasons, 
after Shisliira, or in other words, at the get of the Dcvaya- 
na as described in the above quoted passage from the Rig- 
veda, for the end of Shishira is the end of the l'itriyane. 
Here then we have an explanation of how Orthros came to 
be at the gate of hell, or in a distant region under the setting 
sun. But the association of Orthros with Kerberos throws 
further light on the subject. If Vritra’s head is the same 
a ; Mriga-shirsha, as explained in the beginning of thi» 
chapter, then the-three stars in the belt of Orion, which 
form the top of Mrigashiras, might have easily suggested 
the idea of a three-headed monster. In Rig. x. 00. 0 

: * The original verse is as follows — 

'i i 
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Indra is said to have killed a three-headed and six-eyed 
monster. It might be contended that the explanation is 
not satisfactory, inasmuch as the head of Mriga is here 
supposed to be again conceived as a dog, while there is no 
authority in the Vedic works expressly describing Mriga as 
a dog. But if Orthros has become a dog in the Greek 
mythology, while it is a Mriga in the Vedas, I see no reason 
why Kerberos should not get his three heads from the Tri- 
shirshan of the Vedas. The difficulty is not at all a serious 
one. In bringing together the traditions of the three Aryan 
x*aces after thousands of years, we must make some allow¬ 
ances,and be satisfied with a general similarity of the stories. 
The aster ism of Mrigashiras and the dogs are so close, that 
one might be easily mistaken for the other, when all the 
knowledge of the original traditions was lost. It is thus 
that we can account for the fact that out of the three be- 
that were represented in this portion of the heavens, 
Rudra (the hunter), Mriga (the antelope), and Shva (the dog) 
the Greeks retained in the sky only the hunter (Orion), and 
the dog (Kaon* Cam ), with nothing to hunt, while the 
Hindus have not only forgotten, but condemned, the dog. 


The Par,sis, it is true, have not mistaken the dog, but 
still as regards complexion, they have represented their 
dogs as possessing the colour which in the Iiigveda is given 


The principal star in Cams Minor is still called Procyonrr 
Hk. Prokuon, Sk. Pmskvan , the Foredog. It shews that the 
Previous star was once called on by the Greeks. If we count 
the Nakshatras in the direction of the sun’s annual course, Knon 
c oiue S first, andJ Prohuon afterwards. Cf. Sanskrit Radha and 
Ariv 'adha y oi which like PToryor - t \later writers have only retained 
Anwradha. Phtdguni y Ashadha, and Pd.r Wopada are similarly di¬ 
aled into Pv.rva and Vdara die precoding and the foregoing* 
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to the antelope of tlie sun. Another objection that may be 
urged against this identification is that we are required to 
suppose Mrigashiras to be once the head of Prajapati, and 
at another time that of Vritra. It must, however, be re¬ 
membered that we do so on the express authority of tho 
T'-gveda, and that besides it is quite natural to suppose that 
< .ace the antelope's head was said to exist in the heavens, 
"Vedic poets vied with each other in weaving legends out of 
it. As an illustration I refer to Rig. x. 86. 5, where the 


poet describes Vrishakapi’s head as cut oft, but soon after 
Vrishakapi is told that it was an illusion, and that in rea¬ 
lity it was some one else whose head was so severed (verse 
18). This clearly shows that it was a period when legends 
were still being formed out of the “antelope’s head.” 


We can now explain how later writers evolved a myth 
out of Namuchi’s death. Tho story is given in the Tandya 
Brahmana (xii. 6. 8).* There wo are told that Indra and 
Namuchi came to a settlement that the former should kill 
^ ikat latter, neither during day nor by night, nor by any 
weapon, whether dry or wot. Indra therefore killed him 
with the foam of the waters at tho junction of day and 
night, when it had dawned, but yet the sun had not risen. !,t 
is probably this circumstance that has led Professor Max 
Mullet to suppose that Orthros represents the gloom of tho 
morning. But the explanation does not account for the other 


* See also Taitt. Br. i. 7. 1. 7; Shat Br. xii. 7. 3. 3. Also 
the Puranas, Ramayana iii. 30. 28; Mahabharata Udyoga p* 
jx. 29. Prof. Bloomfield has collected all such pass* ;es in his 
j^i t icle on the contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda 
iu tin; Journal of tho American Oriental Society, Vol. XV., pp. 
148-158. he legend of Hiranva-Kashipu in the Purauus 
appears to have been based on Namuchi’s story. 
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incidents in the story. Was Namuchi or Vritra killed every 
morning by Indra ? Or was it only at the beginning of the 
rainy season ? Evidently the latter. We must then suppose 
that Namuchi was killed after dawn, but before the actual 
daybreak, at or during the monsoons. In other words, the 
junction of day and night in the later myths must be under¬ 
stood to mean a particular junction of day and night in the 
rains, or more definitely, the junction of the day and the 
‘night of the Gods —the junction of the Pitriyana and the 
Devayana, the gates of which are said to be cleared up by 
Namuchi’s death in the passage from the Rigyeda given 
above. The latter part of the legend is, however, still more 
poectical, anti Prof. Max Muller’s theory leaves it entirely 
unexplained. Indra is here said to have killed Namuchi 


with a weapon which was neither dry nor moist— : the watery 
froth. This is evidently based upon Rig. viii. 14.13, where 
Indra is described as “cutting the head of Namuchi with 
*he foam of waters/’ and the same incident is again referred 
in Rig. x. 61. 8. Therefore, even if wo reject later 
speculations with respect to “why foam or froth should have 
I>een used/’ and decline to clove the question by assuming a 
compact* between Indra and Namuchi yet wo have to 
account for the fact that in the Rigveda itself Indra is said 
to have used the foamy weapon to destroy his enemy. What 


* Prof. Bloomfiel l has discussed this legend in a recent number 
< a the Journal of tho American Oriontal Society(Vol.XV./Number 
II.), but he gives no explanation of the compact betwc i\ Indra and 

Namuchi. In my opinion it is impossible to hold that the c ompact 

oould have been the original basis of tho legend. It is evidently a 
later invention to explain what were then deemed otherwiseinexpli 
sable incidents in the logend; and until these incidents are ex 
plained in a natural way, tho legend cannot be said to Vo proper- 
understood. 




misTfy 



could this foamy weapon be ? If Namuchi was killed at the 
gates of the Devayana and his head still lies there, the 
watery foam could be no other than the broad belt of the 
Milky Way which crossed the heavens at the same part. 
The biUe vault of the heavens is often compared to an 
ocean in the later Sanskrit literature,* and the stars are said 
to be the patches of foam upon its surface. Thus in the 
Mahimna Stotra, which is considered to bo at least seven 
or eight hundred years old, the author describes (verse 17) 
the heavenly form of Rudra (t. e., Rndra as represented in 
the sky), and tells us that the stream of waters on his head 
has f ‘the beauty of its foamy appearance enhanced by & 
number of stars. ”f This is a description of the Ganges on 
tfie head of the celestial form of Shiva, and the author of 
Mahimna, who, in verso 22, refers to the story of Rudra 
piercing Prajapati with an arrow, and says that the whole 
story is still illustrated in the sky,J evidently meant to 


* Cf. Sahitya Darpana 10, whore under $frl we have—- 

twt j *■[ fafw d r rfm r PT% T fpn‘ ; i 
r hhn u i ws 


Wftjr 'TPFTU' PKPiT H I 

f?sqr : 11 

r L’he conception of Shiva embodied in this verse is really «• 
grand one. The poet asks his reader to imagine how great must 
Sbiv.-l be, the eelestial stream on whose head encircles the Uni¬ 
verse! The M ilky Way which girdles the celestial sphere cannot 
be better described. 


I TSTFrrd *»T»j 

%t' , >:;rr yq jf r n ?r it 

Also Cf. Shakuntala, i., qiqfjpmfVi stt^TPIT#* fwfapTT. j 
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describe by it the Milky Way which passes over the 
head of the star of Rudra. Now if the poetic imagination 
of the author of Mahimna can perceive foam in the Milky 
Way, I see no reason why the virgin imagination of the 
Vedic poets should not rise to that pitch. Dr. Haug, 
speaking of the Vanant Yashta, observes that the constella¬ 
tion (Vanant), by which the Parsi Dasturs understand the 
Milky Way is said to stand directly over Hell, and further, 
“the Dasturs are of opinion that this constellation is the 
weapon ( Vazra) which is constantly aimed by Mithra at 
the head of the Daevas, as stated in the Khurshed Yasht/’’*' 
Referring to the Khurshed Yashta we simply find that the 
club ( Vazra) of Mithra “was well struck down upon the 
skulls of the Daevas. ”f The information given to Dr. Haug 
may therefore be traditional among the Parsi Priests : but 
whether traditional or otherwise, as it comes from an 
independent source, it is strong corroborative evidence to 
support the identification of Indra s foamy weapon, with the 
stream of the Milky Way in the heavens. With the vernal 
equinox near the Dog-star, the Milky Way, which then 
separated the region of gods from that of Yama, could well 
be said to be over Hell and “well struck upon the heads 
of the Daevas.” Namuchi’s legend can thus bo simply 
and naturally accounted for, if we assign to the equinoxes, 
the position which we have deduced from other passages in 
the Vedie works. I may point out that we do not hereby 
account for the original idea of Vritra. That is evidently 
a still older legend. But his existence at the gate of Hell 
and his decapitation by the foamy >vcapon—the two chief 


* Dl\ Haug's Essays on the Pars is, p, 271, note, 
f Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XXIIT., Zend A vesta. 
Part TI, p. 87. 
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-elements in the later \edic traditions are satisfactorily 
-explained by placing, as originally proposed, the vernal 
equinox in the constellation of Orion, and identifying 
Namuchi alias Yritra with the constellation of Mrigashiras 
■or the antelope’s head, situated just below the Milky Way 


We have next to deal with the legends of the bold 
hunter, the terrible Rudra chasing the antelope 4 Several 
.attributes in the Puranic mythology, e. g , his bearing the 
•Ganges, in his matted hair, his fondness for the burning 
ground, and his appearance as Kirata or hunter, are all 
.accounted for by placing Rudra just below the Milky 
Way or the celestial Ganges,* at the gates of the Pitri- 
yana and figured as a hunter. I have already alluded to 
the difficulty of identifying Rudra. But whether we take 
the star of Ardra or Sirius to represent the lord of cattle, 
the above attributes remain the same. But neither these 
legends, nor the story of Rudra chasing Prajapati, which, 
.so far as it was necessary for our present purpose, has been 
.already given, can help us, in a material degree, to sol\ r 
■the question under consideration. I wish, therefore, to deal 
here only with such traditions as point out to the position 
of Rudra in the course of the year. Rudra as the lord of the 
■cattle and the presiding deity of storms, can be at once 
recognized and placed in the rainy season. There are, how- 
ever, other legends indicating time more definitely. Tn 
Rig. x. 102. 2, Samvatmra or the year is said to rise out of 
the ocean, the place whore Vritra was killed (Rig. x. 6-- 
12). Prajapati, as represented by Orion, may also be 
naturally supposed to commonce the year when the veinal 
equinox was in Orion. Rudra killed Prajapati, and 


See Mahimna Stotra, verso 17, quoted supra . 
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I have shown before, Prajapati, Samvadara and Yajna 
were convertible terms. Rudra therefore killed Prajapati 
or Yajna at the beginning of the year; and Yajna also 
meant sacrifice. Rudra was therefore naturally believed to 
have killed the sacrifice— thus giving rise to the Puranic 
legonds of Rudra routing the sacrifice of Daksha. At tlie 
end of the Sauptika Parva in the Mahabharata* we are told 
that “Rudra pierced the heart of Yajna or sacrifice with 
an arrow. Thus pierced the Sacrifice, -with fire, fled away 
in the form of an antelope and having reached the sky, 
there shines in that form, followed by Rudra.” Thus it was 
that Rudra acquired the title of Sacrifice-breaker. In the 
landya Brahrnana vii. 2.1, the death of Prajapati is, however, 
spoken of as voluntary. In Taitt. Br. iii. 9. 22. ], he is said 
to have assumed the form of Yajna and given himself up 
to t! e Devas to be sacrificed. The Devas killed him on 
morning, and so every one should similarly perform the 
Adivamedha sacrifice at the beginning of the year. One 
can now understand what the meaning of these stories is. 
I hey refer to the death of Prajapati by Rudra at the begin- 
iiing of the gear; and thus it was that Yajna, meaning the 
year was sacrificed by means of Yajna or Prajapati Rm.x.90. 
1G-., where we are told that Gods sacrificed Yajna by Yajna, 
but this (human sacrifice) was an old (out of date) practice.' 
may also be similarly interpreted. I cannot say which of 




* Malm. Raupt. 18, 13-14 — 

?rar : 3 4iT N-’-inT vrs°r 51% qflprr 1 

3 r*fr mot wr=n- 11 

.?- rbr M 1 

$rk 

Here the antelope is said to be mercer) , 

» Mm i.*,V eta . ,rk s . It » ppe , rti - therei ltat tlM 
“ ntol ° le to I» i 0 the lM , vons •„ tbl , liue . 
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legends is older, whether that of Prajapati sacrificing 
himself, or of Rudra killing him at the beginning of the year. 
But whichever of these be the older one it does not affect 
our present question. Both of them indicate that Prajapati 
once commenced the year and that he either willingly 
.allowed himself to be sacrificed or was killed by Rudra at 
that time. As another indication of time, I may point out 
that the time prescribed for the sacrifice of Shulagava in 
Ashvalayam Grihya Sutras, 4.9.2, is in Vasantaor Sharad 
with the asterism of Ardra. The passage, as now under¬ 
stood, means that the sacrifice should be performed on any 
day in Vasanta or Sharad when the moon— whether 
full, 'half, quarter or new —is near the asterism of 
Ardra, the star over which Rudra presides. But it appears 
to me that here we have a tradition that the sacrifice 
was originally required to be performed at the new 7 or 
full moon in the vicinity of Ardra, in Vasanta or Shnrad, 
thus indicating that the vernal equinox was near Ardra 
when the sacrifice was originally established. When the 
beacons receded Ardra new or full moon could not fall in 
Vasanta or Sharad and therefore Ardra-night afterwards 
-came to mean o,ny night when the moon is near the 
asterism of Ardra in Vasanta or Sharad. However, as the 
point is not quite satisfactory I shall not press it here. The 
only other fact about Rudra worthy of notice is that he 
.seems to be described as followed by dogs or rather as their 
master (Vaj. San., 16.27).* This may shew that the Vedic 
poets knew of the dogs near the star of Rudra. 

*In the original there are salutations to several forms of the 
deity, hut it would not be quite safe to infer from it that Rudn* 
was, as a matter of certainty, followed by dogs. la Tand. Ik*, 
xiv. 9. 12 t Shiva is described as Mriyaya, while ‘he passage in 
Vaj. San. (16. 27) says 1 
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ive already alluded to the Parsi legends of the Chinvat 
Bridge and the dogs that keep it. There is, however, one 
more circumstance to which I wish here to refer. The star 
Tistrya has been identified with Sirius and the identification, 

. if not absolutely correct, is at least sufficiently so for general 
purposes. But I think that the word itself has not been yet 
satisfactorily explained. I propose to derive Tistrya from 
Tri-gtri which in Sanscrit means three-stars, Tri-stri may 
easily bo corrupted into Tistri, Tister. Tister is, therefore 
the same as Kerberos or Triskiras and the fact that Tistrya 
is called Tir or arrow in Modern Persian further confirms 
this derivation, for the Aitareya Bralnnana (iii.33) calls it 
the three starred or tripartite arrow of Rudra in the sky. I 
have in the last chapter shown that if we commonce with 
the summer solstice and regard Fravasliinam as the first 
month of the year, Tistreyo corresponds to Margashirsha. 
If Tister is understood etymologically to mean the belt of 
Orion this coincidence of the months can be better accounted 
tor. I am therefore of opinion that Tistrya should not be 
identified with Sirius, but with the belt of Orion. We can 
then better understand why the stn: should have been 
spoken of ns Tfistrycni* probably indicating more stare 
than one and also Pauryeni, the first. The Parsis have 


* tlie word is understood at \ \;>ent it means “pertainin< 


, , , * -Pvt 

to or belonging to Tristrya." But grammatically it mav m 

st “ rs or « rou P of stars -” 1 mi *y point out that if we 
identify Tistrya with Sirius the etymology i s not explained nor 
oan we account for the Modern Persian nanio Tir whicl ? 
means an arrow. While if we identify Tristrya with ft 1 !f“ n 
.tars iu the belt everything is satisfactorily accounted Z Ml 
the arguments based upon the “rain-producing” i ttiluenco of tIift 
.tar are equally applicable in either case, 8 i nce both the stars 

(oirius and Orion) rise at the same time. Sw tv. n • » n- •* 

of East Iran, Vol I, pp. 141-142. ^ Dl * G ™ ers C,vjl * 
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preserved another interesting relic of the asterism of 
Mrigashiras, but I reserve it for the next chapter. 

Starting with the supposition that the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, we have thus an easy and a simple explanation 
by which the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology 
can be traced to and located in this part of heavens. 
Vishnu representing the happy times of Vasanta, Rudra 
presiding over storms and Prajapati, the deity of sacrifices 
bedinning the year, were all combined in one place. It was 
here that Vishnu killed Varaha (Rig. i. 61. 7); it v as 
here that Indra killed Vritra, and it war, here that Rudra 
chased Prajapati, in the form of Yajna or that he sacrificed 
himself. The celestial Ganges separating the upper and 
the nether world was also in the same quarters,and through 
it lay the path to YanWs region. In a word the Trinity of 
the Hindu Pantheon was fully represented in the contMlatiou 
of Orion, when the vernal equinox was there. Later writers 
describe this Trinity as represented by the three-headed 
Dattatreya, followed by the Vedas in the form of dogs; and 
after what lias been said above, I think we can have no 
difficulty in identifying this personified Trinity with Orion 
having three stars in the head and closely followed by th& 
dog (Canis) at it foot. It will bo difficult to find another 
place in the heavens where all these dements are combine*, 
in such an interesting manner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



@rion and Ms ^olt 0 


Agrahayana = Ayr ay and in the older works—Probable deriva¬ 
tion of hayana —The Agrayana sacrifices—Their number and 
nature—Performed every half-year in Vasaata and Sharad—■ 


Greek legends of Orion—Their similarity to Vadic legends_ 


German traditions and festivities—Stag and hind_Twelve 

nights—Dog-days—All of which indicate the corame ncemont 
<>‘i the year in Orion-Dr. Kuhn’s explanation is insufficient-* 
The usual adjuncts of Orion-His belt, staff and lion’s skin-Th* 
ctzv-yaonghana of Haoma in fch<^ Avesta—The yajnopavita o;! 
the Brahmans—Their sacred character probably borrowed 
fiom the belt of Orion orAajna—Use of mekhala } ojina and 
danda in the Upanayana ceremony—Probably in imitation 
of the costume of Orion* or Prajapati, the iirst of the Brah¬ 
mans—Derivation of Orion from Agrayana —Its probability 
Phonetic difficulties—Conclusion. 

^ the last chapter I have quoted an observation of 


jLiutarcn that the Greeks gave their own name to the 
Constellation of Orion, and have there discussed some Vedie 


legends which corroborate Plutarch’s remarks and indicate 
that the vernal equinox was in Orion at that time. In the 
present chapter I mean to examine other legends which go* 
to shew that the constellation of Orion was known and 
figured before the Greeks, the Parsis, and the Indiana 
separated from their common home, and that the. fcwwmila 
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back the word still further. The ,word hayana does 
not occur in the Rigveda, and it maybe-doubted it the name 
I^gruhayu'ibi \v’asjn--nsS : in, the old Vedic days; ..I/aya.iUt, is, 
however, used ■ hi the - Atharva- Veda (iii. • 2. 2-1; xi. 'G. 17) 
and in the' Brahman'as: and .may be - compared with Zend 
Zayano.-mtimHHg winter. Panini (viii. 1.148) derives hayana 
from ha =to go or abandon, after the -analogy of • gayana 
and gives two meaning.^,the grain ' and ‘time. 

Whether we accept this derivation or not, it is at ahy 
rate elc4r - that The word'w r as vised in Paniiii'sdoys, to denote 
a ‘division Of tifhe r and’r kind of grain, and I think we 
cr.iV better account for both these ' meanings of 'tayana 
by'cbmieeting the word with ayanci and A'graydna or the 
hait-yearly sacrifices. Dr. Geiger, speaking of'the old Parsi 
calendar observes that “probably the half-year' was more 
employed'*in civil life than the complete year”*'.'Now 
whether the observation be entirely correct or not,, we can, 
I think at any rate, assume that the di vision of ,ihe year into 
twb equal halves is an old one..!,have already'discussed the 
two-fold divisionof the year into Dcvay<i,na and Piiriyan^ 
and' its coincidence, with the passage of the sun to the north 
and the south of the equator.' "Aydna. in'the sense of such, a 
division thus ^appears to be an old word and by prefixing h 
to it we may easily get hay ana subsequently changed .into 
myana like the words in the. Prajnadi list, wherein this 
word was not included as it was derived by Panini in a 
different way. The ; insertion and omission of h when 

* 4 --- .'avf :;- v - •' 

*Dr. Geiger’s Ca. East Iran., Vol, I., p. 152. DW Schrader 
makes a similar observation. “For all tlieso reasons (most of 


w lheh arc philological) I believe we have the right .to presuppose «m 
, . jgiqaldki ion of the Indo-Germa^ic year. iht« two Mesons/’ 
iW; v 4'd. Ary. Pfophc,. Part IV., chap. .vi.-, : p.'3Q2..- 
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v ■ By a vowel at‘the beginning of a word is not mi-, 
common .even*in these days;* and there is nothing .uxtxa- 
Ordinary if we derive haycina, from ayo m. Now by a 
natural process when we have two forms of a word,or two 
derivatives of the same root they gradually come to bo 
utilised for specific purposes, and so acquire distinct 
meanings. Sanskrit lexicographers class such words under 
YoganuUta , meaning thereby that etymology and conven¬ 
tion have each a share in determining their denotation. 
Haydna might thus come to exclusively denote a complete 
year, while ayana continued to denote a half-yvar as 
before.f When ay ay a thus became hayana, Agrayana. 
which all lexicologists derive from* 'Agra +haymkt >,%. would 
bo changed into Aft'a -f tiayann—Agraha yoza <s : and when 
hay ana was changed to hay ana in a manner analogous to the 
words in the Prajnadi list (Pan. V. 4. 38) n . stated above. 
Agrahaydna wouldbe. altered into Agrahdyana. We can 
ihus account for the double forms — Lay ana and ’ hayana , 
Aarahayana and Agrahdyana — which we find given in 

Bohtlimdv and Roth's and other lexicons, while if we ac- 

. - & . _ 

. * Cf. The derivation of the w or d ‘history’ from ‘istory' in 
Max Muller’s Lectures, on the Science of Language, ol.II.p.329. 
i i Zend Zayanp, denoting winter, probably preserves an older 
meaning, when hayana was used to denote the second of the two 
Reasons (summer and winter) into which Br. Schrader believes 
that tlie v.:ar was primevally divided. Borne of the synonyms* 
for the year in Sanskrit originally denoted particular seasons, 
e.r#., Varsha, Shi ' I Sama .and Hayana may be similarly sup 
posed to have been derived from the names of the half-year or 
ayana. , , # 

- I .This derivation would give us ^gfoyana instead of Ayr* yiouo 
and native grammarians. obtain tlie second form from the first 1 y 
the interchange of -the initial vowel with the following long A* 
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Pan ini’s derivation, hayana will have to be either 
thrown out as incorrect,or -derived otherwise. In Amara 
ii. 8. 52, hyyww occurs a.s.a different reading for dayana, 
in the sense of a. vehicle, find, Bhanu Dikahita derives it 


from hay to go; but we might as well ask if hay, ay, and 
i, all meaning to. go, a*e not the different forms of the same 
root. As far a* the pm <k tfefc word is concerned we may 
therefore derive t&yam ivm Myona and the latter again 
hoya.a V ana**&*£%' Ag^aMyana from Agrahayand 


and this again from Agrayana. 


I may, however, remark that the process which appears 
so simple according to the modern philological rules, was- 
not recognized by the native grammarians. There are 
good many words in Sanskrit which can be thus easily de¬ 
rived on the principle of the insertion and omission of lu 
Thus we have invoka and hinvaha both meaning the 
stars on the top of Mrigashiras, and atta and haita denot¬ 
ing a market-place. But native grammarians, including: 
Panini, would not derive the words from each other, as we 
have done above in the case of ayana and hay ana. Their 

method is to.give two,difthreutroots for the two words; 

thus we have two Yedie roots. Hnm and inva or liiv and 
iv, both meaning, to go, to-please, the one giving us hinmlcci 
and the other vm*fo»i hat, cm and- han, ay and hatf 

i and hi a re further instances of the principle adoj led by the 
native, grammarians-in such cases.. Really speaking this is 
not solving the difficulty, but only shifting it a stago back¬ 
wards ; for, if any explanation is necessary to account foi 
the double for ms like ayar*a and kayana it is equally 
xequired to explain why we should have the double roots 
like ay and hay, both meaning to go. But it appears that 
the native grammarians, having traced the words to their 


misr^ 



roots, did not push the mutter further. With them ina is 
derived from t to go, .ayatna from ay to go, hayafyi from 
hay to go, and hdyana from ha to go.* Whether and how 
far we can dispense with some of these roots is an impor¬ 
tant philological question, hut it is not necessary for us to 
discuss it hero. It does not much affect the point under 
discussion whether hayana is derived from ayanti i.e., ay to 
go, or from ha to go as Panini has done. Etymologically 
both the words, ayana and hay ana, mean “going” and 
when both came to be used to denote a division of time, it 
is natural to suppose that they soon acquired special mean¬ 
ings. Thus while ayana continued to denote the half-year; 
hay ana, which was comparatively a later word, might have 
been exclusively used to denote the complete year, and as 
the beginning of the first ayana was also the beginning of 
the year, A (a)grayana would bo naturally changed into 
A(a)cjrahd(il)yana to esproes the beginning of the year* 
Whether we adopt Panini’s derivation or the principle 
of modern philology wo thus arrive at the same result, 
and so far as OOr present inquiry is concerned we can 
therefore suppose that the various words, which may bo 
represented by A(a)g¥a(fktyana, or A(a)grii hd(a)yana, are 
all tram formations Or derivations of ayra + ayana \\ 
A(a}jmyana. 

*This method sometimes fails, and native grammarians who 
are not now at liberty to coin new : >ols, have to resort to the 
Prishodavadi list, i example, we have two forms Ural a and 
hilcala as different readings for invaka in Amara i. 3. 23. Of 
these Uvula can bo derived fmui it, < o sleep, though the root 
meaning is not suitable, but hi!v?Ja cannot be oven so do lived 
and Taranatha in his \ aohaspatya would derive or v ihr 
obtain the initial 4 by I * ishodaraui. Similarly cf. Jlbnula^ 
tafo^Prishodaradi! 
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Now as regards the inoanirig it-appears tome-that ay ana 
at first denoted nothing more than the passage of tile 
Sun. Gradually it meant a division of time, regulated by 
such passage. The Agrayo/aaAvhtis thus appear to .have 
originally meant the two half-yearly sacrifices' performed 
on the first day of each ayana } which seems to be regarded 
somewhat like the new year’s day at present, Gargya Naraf- 
yana, in his commentary on Ashvalayana’s Shrauta Sutra's 
(i.2.9.1) derives Agrayana from cigra + ayand\ but interpret 
jt to am u a sac. ifice which is followed by eating (ayana)> 
that .is, which requires to be performed- before tlie new 
harvest is used for domestic, purposes. He thus takes ay ana 
to mean eating, and as the Agrayaneshtis . in later 
worksdike-Manu (iv. 27) were described as “new-harye&t 
sacrifices/’ all commentators have adopted this explanation 
pf the word. But it appears to me to Ire evidently of later 
ori'giri and invented to account for the nature of the 
sacrifice when owing to the railing back of seasons thp 
Agraymteuhtis came to be performed not at the beginning 
of eaclv ayo/iia as they should* have been, but at wrong 
times. The necessity of such an explanation must have 
been-still more keenly felt, when instead of two half-yearly 

sacrifices, tire Agrayanaishti 8 were performed thrice a year. 
Ashvalayana, it, is true, gives only two,, one in Vasanta and 
the other .in Shared, the old .beginnings of the . Deyayaua 
and tha Pitriyana and the real commencement of the two 
ayanat'. Bub-he has mentioned three kinds of grain tlrat- 
iLiay be used, crihi, shyamah ■ and* yava (i. 2. f). 1,) and 
His ’commentator Gargya Narayana observes that yard and 
chyanvAd are to bu psed simulirnebusly iii Simiad (i. 2;, % 
13). It appears however,that the fact, that 'throe kinds of 
grain were sanctioned for use, soon gave rise to three 
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Vgrayanh-Z&fifi e’in Vasanta with vriKi* the seconffm 
Var&ha* with shyarii’akd, and tho third' in Sbarad wittf y'at'fi. 
But that it is a practice of later origin is evident from' a 
passage in the Taittiriya Sanhita (v. 1. 7. 3) whicli states 
that “twice is grain cooked for the year/’ cleariy meaning 
thereby that there' were only two AgrayanaAshtis in a year 
when the new harvest was first offered to-gods. I am there, 
fore of opinion that originally there were only two half¬ 
-yearly sacrifices at the commencement of each ay ana, and 
us vrihi was used on the occasion of the first of thCse' ishtih, 
the word ayana or kaydna naturally came to denote tire 
grain so used, and that ayana in Agray'>*>a originally 
meant not eating as the later writers have imagined, but a 
half-year as the word usually denotes. This way of deriv¬ 
ing amt explaining the word is not a new invention. For 
notwithstanding the 1 fact that Agrayana and Agrahdya/m 
are explained by Tarainatha as referring to the sacrifice*of 
grain and eating, yet he derives Agrayana a word of the: 
same group, from agra +ayana and explains it to mean that 
‘The UttaraySna was in its front.”* Even native scholars 
thus appear to be aware of the fact that Agrayana could 
he or was derived from ayana meaning the Uttarayanri. 
Indeed, we cannot otherwise account why the Agrayarie- 
Zwis were originally celebrated at the beginning of Vasanta 
and the end of V&rsha as st-uted by Ashvalayana. The- 
'Agmhaycrni of Arnara is thus traceable to Agrayani of tlie 
Vedic works; and perhaps it was the initial long vowel 
in the latter that ‘ might have been retained in th later 
form. 

It may, however, l>e asked if there is any evidence to sno w 


* See Vachaspa+va s. v. Agrayana, 
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Agrayana was uped to denote a star in the Vedic 
works. That Amara, and long before him Panini, under¬ 
stood Agrakayani, if not Agmhayana, to mean the Naksha- 
tra of Mrigashiras is undoubted; and I think we might 
fairly infer therefrom that the meaning given by these 
'’Titers must have come down to them traditionally. Every 
ana must begin with some Nakskatra, and it is quite 




natural to suppose that Agrayqna must have gradually come 
to denote the star that rose with the first ay aw. But I 
have not been able to find out a passage where Agrayana ihj 
used in the Vedic works to expressly denote the constella¬ 
tion of Mrigashiras. I may, however, refer to the Taittiriya 
Sanhita (vi. 4. 11. 1) wherein the vessels ( grahae ) used 
for sacrificial purposes are mentioned as beginning with 
Agrayana and considering the fact that two other vessels 
are named, as the words themselves denote, after the planets 
Shukra and Manthin,* we might suppose that Agrayana 
came to be included in the list, not as the name of a deity, 
for it was not such a name, but as denoting, the star which 
commenced the year, or the half-year. The word gralia 
which in the sacrificial literature denotes vessel has been 
used in later astronomical works to denote the planets, the 
number of which, including the sun arid the moon, is fixed 
at nine, the same as the number of the vessels used for 
sacrificial purposes. It is not, therefore, improbable that 
Agrakayani or Agmhaya at of the later writers >vas a 
transformation of Agrayana , and that Mrigashiras, was so 
called in old tirn eg for sacrificial pu rposes. When th oAgra- 


*See infra Chap, Vll # J n Taitt. San. iii. 1. 6. 3 the vessel 
is described &sr the vessel of Agrayana , thus shewing that the 
vessel was named after Ayraym a, which must therefore be either 
the name of a deity or of a Nakshntin. 
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yaAemtts lost their primary moaning, Agmya/na or AgroJui- 
yana naturally came to be used more to denote the month 
Avhcn the sacrifice was performed than the Xakshatra a 
the beginning of the ay ana, thus giving rise to the specu¬ 
lations previously discussed. But iu whatever way we may 
explain the disappearance of Agmydna in the sense of 
Mrigashiras in the oldest Vedie works, the fact that in the 
days of Amara and long before him of Panini Agrahonja ni 
was used to denote the constellation of Orion remains 
unshaken, and we may safely infer therefrom that the mean¬ 
ing given by them was a traditional one. 

We have already scon how legends gathered round the 
"‘antelope’s head. It was the head of Prajapati wishing 
to violate his daughter, by which some understood the 
dawn, some the sky and some the star Aldebaran (Ail 
Br. iii. 33). Others built the story of Namuehi upon the 
same which placed Vritra, at the doors of hell; while i third 
class of legend-makers considered that the death of Prajapati 
was voluntary for the sacrificial purposes of the Devas. 
The following summary of the classical traditions about the 
death of Orion, taken from Dr. Smith’s smaller Classical 
Dictionary, will show how strikingly similar they are to the 
old Vedie legends. 

“The cause of Orion’s death is related variously, 
•“According to some, Orem was carried off by Eos (Aurora), 
“who had fallen in love with him; but as this was di:> 
“pleasing to the gods, Artemis killed him with an arrow 
in Ortygia.* According to others, he was beloved by 
“Artemis and Apollo f indignant at his sister s affection 

* Homer Od. v. 121. 1. See Gladstone’s Time and -j 

■Homer, p. 211. 

t O.. Fast v. 537. 
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• 'for him? asserted that she was unable • to 



hit with he.r 


^.'^rrow a distant point which he showed her dn the sea, 
* ‘She thereupon took aim, the'arrow kitrits mark, but the 
-“mark .was the head of Orion, who was swimming in the 
“sea.-A third account, which Horace follows* states that he 
“offered violence to Artemis, and was killed by the goch 


“dess with one of her arrows.” 


Thus love; arrow and decapitation which are .the three 
principal elements in the Vedic legends, are all present in 
r hose traditions. There fe' another story' which says that 
Orion was stung to death by a scorpion; but this is 
evidently intended to represent the fact that the constella¬ 
tion of Oidon sets when that of Scorpion rises in the east, 
and is therefore of later origin when the zodiacal * signs 
were adopted by the Greeks.’ 

There .are other traditions which point out the position 
of Orion in the course of the year. The cosimca] setting of 
the : constellation was believed to be an indication of stormy 
weather and the constellation was called imbi^/avor acqv> 08 U& 
in the same way as the Shva in the Vedas is said to com* 
lnonce the year, while Shunasirau ore invoked along with 
Parjanya for rain. The German traditions are, however, 
more specific, and I take the following abstract of the same 
by trof, Kuhn communicated to the late Dr. Kajendralal 
Mitra and published .by the latter in his “Indo Aryans” 
Vol. II, pp. 300-302 — * ' 

“Both-in our ancient and modern popular traditions, 
there is universally spoken of the Wild Hunter, who some ¬ 
times appears under the name of Wodan or Goden, and 
was, in heathenish times, the supreme god of iho ancient 
German nations. This god coincides, both in character and 
shape viththe ancient Rudra of the Vedas (vide p. 99). 
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is a class of traditions in which this ancieno 



is said to-limit a stag and shoot at it; juSt as'Rudra iu the 
Brahmanas is represented as shooting at the risky a anti 
Wohil\ The stag in Oerman mythology, is the animal of the 
god Freyr, who like Prajapati, is a god of the sun, of ferti¬ 
lity, &c., so. that the shot-at that stag is to. be compared 
•with Rudra’s . shooting at' the rishya= Prajapati: I have 
further endeavoured to show that some indications exist in 
the medueVal penitentials of Germany and England, which 
give us to understand that : at’ the close of the r kl year and 
at the beginning of the new one (we call that time “ ditv 
sswolften” or the twelve clays , the clvcsddshaha of the ‘Indians) 
there were fniimmeriefc performed by the country people, iff 
which two persons seem to have boon the principal pei'- 


forindrsi the one of whom was disguised as a stag while the 
other was disguised as a hind. Both represented a seeii'e, 
which must have greatly interested and amused the peopli, 
but very much offended the clergy, by its sordid and hi ions 
character: and from all the indications which are given in 


the tfcxt, communicated by me (pp. 108-180), w may safely 
suppose that the chief contents of this representation was 
the connection of a stag and a hind (or of an old woman), 
which was accompained by the singing of unchaste songs! 
Prom English customs at the New- Year s Day, wo may 
also infer tint, the hunter s shooting at this pair was. even 
a few centuries ago, nay, is'even now. not quite lorgotten*. 
Now as the time of the^fSvolve days was with our ancos- 


the holiest of the whole year, and the gods wer6 
believed to descend at that time from heaven, and to visit 
the abodes* of men, we may firmly believe that this repres¬ 
entation 1 also was a scene of the life of the god t, 1 hope 
^ have thus proved that toe Brahmatncal and the Oermaa 
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traditions arc almost fully $$£al,&nd I have finally attempted 
to lay open the idea from which the ancient myth proceeded. 
According to my explanations, our common Indo-European 
ancestors believed that the bttn and the day-light (which 
was, so to say, personified under the image of various 


animals, as a cow or bull, a horse, a boar, a stag), was 
every day killed in the evening and yet re-appeared almost 
unhurt, the next morning. Yet a decay of his power was 
clearly visible in the time from midsummer to midwinter, 
in which latter time, in the more northern regions, he 
almost wholly disappears, and in northern Germany, during 
the time of the twelve days, is seldom to be seen, the 
heavens being then usually covered all over with clouds. 
I have therefore supposed, it was formerly believed that 
.the sun was then completely destroyed by a god, who was 
both a god of night and winter as also of storm, Rudra- 
Wodan. The relics of the destroyed sun, they seem to have 
recognised in the brightest constellations of the winter 

months, December and January, that is, in Orion and the 
surroundings stars. But when they saw that they had been 
deceived and the sun re*appeared the myth gained the 
further development of the seed of Prajapati, from the 
remnants o r winch a new Aditya as well as all bright and 
shining gods were produced. I have further shown that 
both Greek astronomy and Gorman tradition proved to be 
in an intimate relation with the Brahmanical tradition; for 


the former shows us, in almost the same place of the celestial 
sphere, a gigantic hunter (Mrigavyadha, Sirius; Orion, the 
hunter Mri ^sldras); while the latter has no: yet forgotten 
that Saint ilubcrtns, the stag-killer, who is nothing but a 
represent -iv of the god Wodan, who had, like Budra, the 
- ower of healing all diseases (the bhishaktama of the 
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las) and particularly possessed cures for mad dogs which 
not only were his favourite companions, but were also in 
near connection with the hottest season of tho year, when 
the declining of tho sun begins, the so-called dog-days”' 


Hero is an equally striking coincidence between the 
German and the Yedic traditions. Tho mummeries were 
performed “at the close of the oil, year finin' tie beginning qf 
the new one /’ and the stag and the hunter had therefore 
something to do with it. Pro. Khun s explanation does not 
clear up this point satisfactorily, nor dees it give any reason 
why the festivals were colebrated only during tho twelve 
days preceding the new year. As regards the decay of the 
sun’s power it must have been observable during the whole 
season and does not therefore in any wav account for the 
-selection of 12 particular days. As for tho dyadashaha 
of the Indians, it is th8 period during which a person con¬ 
secrates himself for a yearly sacrifice and so must naturally 
precede the commencement of the new year when the annual 
sacrifice commences, and I have previously shewn that it 
Represents tho difference between the, lunar and the aotao; 
years; in other words, they w^re. what vi urn now call; 
the intercalary days added at end of each year to fca&p 
*he concurrence of the lunar a&d the aofer measured of 
thne. The German traditions tlievefow mn t* 
accounted for, if we suppose that t?i y are- tho ronurrifitf Q£T!- 
°f a time when the stag and the hrrufcev actually 
the year. This also explains why the dog-days were com 1 
dered so important When Sirius or t he dog-star roso with 
the sun at the beginning of the year, the dog-days, or 
Rather the days when the dog was not visible, were the now- 
years days, and as-such they wore naturally invested with 
an importance which they never lost. I have* already- 
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aJlvKW.to the..passage.in.the Rigveda which -states. iliajiilie 
4og.-a’teakeneJ the Rihlras, or the gods oi the seasons, at the. 
end of the year, and t.hisappears to nie • to. bo the origin, of 
what are still known as dog-days an the western countries. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes and by neglecting 
to maintain the correspondence of the seasons the days now 
fall during a period different from the one they did of old,' 
but such differences we find in all cases where ancient rites' 
or festivals are preserved. The feast of manes, which 
the Parsis and -the Hindus seem to have commenced to-’ 


gether when the summer solstice occurred in the month of 
Bhadrapada/ now no longer coincides with the summer sol¬ 
stice : but for that reason we cannot say that it might not 


have occurred originally at the summer solstice," especially 
VvhCii the latter supposition is - supported by other reliable 
evidence,' and gives a better "Origin of : tfie‘ festival. I am 
not therefore disposed to accept -Frof. Ivliun’s explanation" as 
satisfactory, and am oi opinion that the German traditions 
are the reminiscences.of a time when 'the vernal 'equinox waif 
iil Orion, the hunter. We cannot otherwise account why 
{he mummeries and festivals should have been Celebrated 


during the twelve days at the end of the old "aikl the begin+ 
■fi in<) of the new year. 


It will, I think, be evident from this that the Greeks and 
Germans have preserved the memory of the days when .the 
year commenced with the vernal equinox in Orion.. 1 have 
previously shown that the Farsi primitive calendar, as fixed 
by Dr-Geiger, points to the saroa conclusion. The Pars’*, 
ib/‘ Greeks, the Germans and the Indians therefore appear 
to have separated after these traditions, ayore formed and 
after 'Orion was figured, and recognised as the Agrayam 
•aoneteUafcym, ? I do not., think, that any .more- traditional 
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fences are necessary to establish the Aryan' origin of 
the constellation of Orion, ns well as its position at the ver¬ 
nal equinox in old days. I shah, however, give one .more 
•coincidence which on account of its peculiar nature' is alike 
interesting and important. 

In the Greek mythology Orion, after his death as above 
described was placed among stars, where he appears as a 
giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin, and a club.’* Now, 
if as remarked by Plutarch, Orion is an original Greek 
name, we should find koine traces of.these v'ariousadjunctfc 
°f- Orion or at least some of them in the old Iranian' and 
iudian works. Do we so find them 7 I think we do, only if 
'Wd look for them with a little ’more attention and care, for 
the transformation is moro specific and peculiarly out of the 
'Sfcy in this case. In the Vedic works Soma is said to be 


the .presiding deity of the asterism of Mrigashiras. 


: orna 


na 


i^ Hapma with the Parsis. • The 26th verse in the ffaoi 
^itsht is as follows — - • ' 

• Fra te Mazda# Immt paurvafo-ini "yivyaonyJixmcdi 
' '• eteher-pacmnghem mainyvAastcin voMyhuhiinONenam 
Mazdayamim.' - : 1 

^'hich has been thus rendered by Mr. Mills m his transla- 
h°b of the Zend Avesta, Part III., in the Sacred Books of the 
hast Series (p. 238 )—“Forth has Mazda borne to thee, 
bo star-bespangl d girdle, the spirit-made, the ancient one 
h ® Mazda-Vasnian Faith.” Dr. Hang takes pa.v.rvonivt 
-he origin:!.! to mean “leading the Paurms” which latter 
, .** relieves to be the Persian name for the Pleiades which 
^'“rinusly written pini/fitrkv.k/parvin and parviz .fThis 
v< ^u-sighted suggestion of Dr. Hang has been pronoun, nd 


See Smith’s Dictionary a/V “mtotcwi Mytkol* y. *- 
1 ®r. Haug’s Essays on tk- Parsis, p. 1 S 2 , 
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r, Mills as “doubtful, and refuted by Vistasp Yasht 
29, where Darmesteter renders a word probably akin a» 
‘the many.’ ” But excepting this difference of opinion all 
agree in holding this Yasht to be an ancient one, “a repro¬ 
duction of an Aryan original,”* and that the verse afiosei 
given contains a description of the belt of Orion. Orion is. 
Haoma, the Soma of the Indians which hr its presiding: 
deity in the Yedic works, and the above verse states- that ! 
Clod has given a natural star-studded girdle to Haoma 
This girdle is, therefore, no other than the belt of Orion* 
The verse in the Haoma Yasht, however suggests more- 
than it denotes. Both Haug and Mills have used the word 
‘girdle’ in the translation. But whether we use ‘girdle’ 
or ‘belt,’ it hardly convoys the idea of the original alvi/aon *• 
(flumcm. It is a striking instance 0 : how in translations we 
sometimes lose the force of the original. Aivyaonjt ana is 
a Zend word for tho kmii, or the sacred thread of the 
Persia, which they wear round their- waist. The ‘girdle’ 
or the ‘belt’ of Orion is thus said to be his kusti, and 
though we may have no more traces of the ‘belt’ or the 
‘club’ of Orion in tho Parsi scriptures, the above verso at 
once directs onr attention to the place where we may expect 
io find the traces of Orion’s] belt in the Indian works, 
i have before pointedout that Orion or Mrigashira. is called 
Praj pati in the Vedie works, otherwise called Yajna. A 
belt, or girdle, or a piece, of cloth round the waist ot Orion or 
Yajna will therefore-be naturally named after him as yaj-no* 
pavita, the upavita, or the cloth of Yajna, The term, hew- | 
ever now* denotes the sacred thread of the Brahmans, and it j 
may naturally bo asked whether it owes its character, if not 


*See Sacred Books of the Fast Senes, Vol. XXXI., ZeniAreti** \ 
Part III., p. 238. 
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origin, to the belt- of Orion. I think it does on the 


following grounds. 


The word yajnopavita is derived by all native scholars 
from yajna + upa.vita;. but there is a difference of opinion 
ns to whether we should understand the compound to 
mean an ‘upavita for yajna,’ i. a., for sacrificial purposes, o r 
whether it is the ‘ upavita of yajna.’ The former is not in¬ 
correct, but authority is in favour of the latter. Thus 
the prayoga-writers quote a smriti to the effect that “the 
High Soul is termed yajna by the hotris *; this is his upavita : 
therefore, it is yajnopavita.” A manti'a, which is recited on 
the occasion of wearing the sacred thread means, “I bind 
you with the Upavita of yajna ;”f while the first half of the 
general formula with which a Brahman always puts on his 
sncred thread is as follows — 

TtB «T(%^ 

1'ke mantra is not to be found in any of the existing 
kanhitas, bid is given in the Brahir op&nishad and by 
1 'audhayana. This verse is strikingly similar to the verse 
Mooted abovo from the Ifaoma Yasht. It says, “ yajno • 
vita is high and sacred; it was born with prajapati, of 
’ Idie word imra&tat corresponds with 'poAirvo,nir)i in 
10 A vesta verse and thus decides the quesiton raised by 
J>r - Haug; while sahaja,* born with the limbs of Prajapati, 

* 'iTTrJrT% tJjfrrctr?— 

s ^rfrHrt it 

,See Taranatha Vashaspatya s. v. upavit ; and Pankhvs- 
5 ’ an * Gr ihyasatra, ii. 2. 3, when -the mantra is given as follows — 

i ^imViCrRittirk i in the Paraskara 

’ r, hyasntra, ii. 2. 11, both these mantras, y,;., and 

&c., are given. 

10 
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conveys the same meaning as niainyu-tastem. The coinci¬ 
dence between <hese verses cannot be accidental, and it 
appears to me that the sacred thread must be derived from 
the belt of Orion. Upavita, from ve to weave, literally 
means a piece of cloth and not a thread.f It appears, there¬ 
fore, that a cloth worn round the waist was the primitive 
form of yojnopavita and that the idea of sacrednese was 
introduced by the theory that it was to be a S3’mbolie 
representation of Prajapati’s waist-cloth or belt. In the 
Taittiriya Sanhita (ii.5.11.1) nivita, Prachiiiavita , and 
lopcivita , three words which at present denote the position 
of the sacred thread on the body of a Brahman, are defined, 
but the MimansakasJ: understand them to apply not to the 
sacred thread, as we now wear it, but to a piece of cloth 
or deer-skin, which everyone must use at the time of 
sacrificing. It appears, therefore, that in the oldest times 
the Brahmans wore a piece of cloth or deer-skin and not 
a thread. This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
fact, that according to the ritual given in the Sutras, no 
sacred thread is mentioned in the description of the 
ceremony of Upanayana;§ while the investiture with the 

* >IW W^TtffPT- Shankarananda’e 

com. on Brahrnopar.ishad (MS.), 
f Cf. Medhatithi on Manu, ft. 44. 

+ Cf. Jainiiniya-nyaya-mala-vistara, iii.4.1. Jjrffaprpr f^ff- 

^rfr^ ; rr?ftiWTi i “srr^r 

(Taitt. Aru.ii.l)f?j(^ir I mhf * * * § rNf*riw 

I Taitt. Arn , ii. 1 is tie only passage in the Vedic works* 
which fully describes 'he portions pnfffT &c., and it expressly 
mentions 3W and but not 

§ See Taranatha’s Vachaspatya s.v. up ita. Also Ash valayana 
•Gribya Sutra i. 19, 8-10-12, where ajina, mekhala , and cianck I 
are alone mentioned. 
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reatisis looked upon at present as the principal part of that 
Ceremony. We have still retained a memory of this old 
practice in the performance of obsequies and at the time of 
performing sacrifices, when a piece of cloth is worn in addition 
to the sacred thread. Devela* says that out of the three 
Sacred threads to be worn, one is a substitute for the upper 
garment, thus clearly indicating what the old practice was. 
But this is not the place to go into these details. It is 
enough for our purpose to notice that yajnopaviia originally, 
meant a piece of cloth, and that iu the times of the amriii- 
Writors, it came to be symbolically represented by the sacred 
thread, thrice twisted and thrice folded. There is, however, 
another difficulty which must be here noticed. The Parsis 
Wear their sacred thread round the waist, while the Brahmans 
nsually w r ear it over the left shoulder and across the body, 
leaving the right arm free (i. c., v.j v&vHa). The Parsis may 


thus be said to wear their sacred thread after the Manner 
of Orion; but in the case of the Brahmans, it may be ques¬ 
tioned if their manner of wearing the thread corres; onds 
to the position of Orion’s belt. From the passage in', 
the Tiuctiriya Sanhita referred to above, it will, however, 
be seen that nivita (and not upavita ), is the position of the 
| thread there prescribed for all human actions, or, in other 
Words, for doing all ordinary business: of life. Xivita has been 
defined by all later writers to mean the position of the 
sacred thread passing around the neck, over both the 
boulders and dropping down in front. A reference to 
Rumania Bhatta’s Tantra Vartika (iii.4.2), will, however, 
show that nivita also meant "tying round the ^vaist,” and 
Kumarila observes that "tying round the waist is the most 
^nveniont position for all kinds of work,”* Anandagiri 
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and Gorindananda in their commentaries on the Shankaras?- 
Bhashya on the Brahmasutras (iii. 4. ^19), give the same 
explanation, from which it appears that the Brahmans, 
like the Parsis once wore the thread around the w'aist, thus 
literally girding up their loins when they had to do any w oik* 
The sacred thread of the Parsis and the Brahmans thus 
seems to be a symbolical representation of Prajapati’s girdle 
or Orion’s belt in every respect. The various stages, by which 
the original piece of cloth round the waist dwindled into 
a thread, are interesting and instructive from a ceremonial 
point of view, but not being relevant to the present inquiry, 
I do not mention them here. 


* As tiio passage is important as a record of now obsolete 
practice I give it here in the original - 

«rrftr i i 

<r* *r Jmfmr i 




The word in this passage indicates that, the writer hade. 

t e xt in his mind. Madhava in his commentary on the Para- 
shara Smriti (Cal. Ed., p. 450) quotes Katyayana andDevala as 


follows— 

'ZrxWQtfFI 1 —^ ^ PTT^ ^ . 

^ i =tfrr%5H s <» 

*^rw: —tfRTf't’pfr *TPT : *Tf, '•ft'IHd ! 

I think these verses clearly indicate that the thread must be 
worn below the breast and above the navel, and going round the 
who’ • waist. As the practice has long since been obsolete, th® 
versos have been much misunderstood by later writers. The 
author of does, however, clearly state that, there ■ 

are tWo ways of wearing the thread, first over the shoulder as 
described in the Taitt.Arn.ii.l; and (aryr in the original) second 
as given in the above texts of Katyayana and Devala. JFhis 
^ law has also been adopted Ly the author of the J 
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B»H;he sacred thread is not the only trace of Orion’s 
tl£ess that we have retained. A reference to the Upanayana 
ceremonial will show that wo have preserved belt, staff 
skin, and all. Every boy, who is the subject of this ceremony, 
has to wear a mehhala or grass cord round his waist, and 
We still put three knots to his cord just over the navel, as 
it were, to represent the three stars in the belt of Orion.* 
In the Vajasaneyi Sanhita 4. 10, we are told that the knot 


of the mehhala , when it is worn for sacrificial purposes, is to 
be tied with the mantra, “you are the knot of Soma;”f 
Wliich Malndhara explains as “a knot dear to Soma;” but 
Which remembering that we have a similar verse in the 
Haoma Yasht, may be naturally interpreted to mean the knot 
of Soma, the presiding deity over the constellation of Orion. 
Then every boy whose vpanayana, or the thread-ceremony 
as it is popularly understood, is performed, must carry with 
him a stick of the palasha or the fig-tree and the same 
passage in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita says that for sacrificial 
purposes tho stick (< dunda ) is to be taken in hand by the 
Mantra, “ 0 wood ! be erect and protect me from .in till 
the end of this yajna ” Here again Mahidhara interprets 
yajna to mean sacrifice for which the staff is taken up. 


In the Prayoga works wo have (and we still do so) 


t 

In the Sankbyayana Grihya Sutra ii.2.2, we aro told that tho 
knots of t.ho mekhala may be one, three or five, and the commen¬ 
tator adds that the knots should be equal in number to one’s 
2 >ravaras. The author of the Sauskara Ivaustubha quotes a smrifi 
to the same effect. But the explanation is unsuited to the first 
*aso, viz., of one knot, and I am inclined to take it to.be v- latoi 
suggestion. 
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I think here also we may trace a reference to 
Prajapati alias Yajna. The third accompaniment of 0, 
newly initiated boy is the deer-skin. Theoretically it is 
necessary that he should be fully clothed in a deer-skin, but 
practically we now attach a small piece of deer-skiu to ■ 
silk-thread and wear this thread along with the yajuopavila, 
Mckhala, ajina, and danda (the girdle, the skiu and the 
staff) are thus the three distinguishing marks of a newly 
initiated boy: and what could they mean, except that the 
boy is made to assume the dress of Prajapati as far as 
possible. To become a Brahman is to imitate Prajapati, the 
first of the Brahmans. Prajapati assumed the form of a 
deer, so the boy is clothed in a deer-skin; Prajapati has a 
girdle round his waist (the belt of Orion), so has tho boy 
his melduda with three knots over the navel; and lastly, 
Prajapati has a staff, and so the boy must have it too.* 


* Dr. Schrader in his Preh. Ant. Ary. P<ioj >., Part iv.,^ Ghap- 
viii., concludes that the primitive dress consisted of a piece of 
woolen or linen cloth thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, 
and a girdle. The history of yajaopavita, the way of wearing if 
as described inTaitt. Arp. ii.l, and Orion’s dress, as conceived ».>> 
the Greeks, point to the same conclusion. I have alreadj ullm c 
to the ditliculty of explaining how npav'ta, which literally meui ,j 
cloth, came to donote a thread. If yajnopavita be taken to have 
originally meant yajna and upavita, and yajna be fur flier -'’l’l 10 '’' 
to have once denoted a girdle this difficulty is removed. Av. yast<> 
Gk.iosfos,Idth. juslas, meaning “girded” point to an original 100' 
joe, Av .yavyh, from which Gk. zonu, Av. air-yaonyhana may be ( 
rived (<S'«c Kicks’ Indo-Germ. Wort.). If wo suppose that the r°° 
appeared as yaj inS;i nskrit and derive yajna from it,like Gk. j'" U ’ 
wo may take yajna to moan a girdle and translate 

abal.U p. 5)by“how can a Brahman be without a girdle au< 
doth'! If this suggestion be corredt* then yajnopuita must bo 
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Upanayan cerGmony the Brahmans have 'fully 
preserved the original characteristic of the dress of Praja- 
pati or Orion. The Brahman batu (boy) does not, however, 
carry a sword as Orion is supposed to do, and the skin used 
by the boy is deer’s and not lion’s. I cannot account for the 
first of these differences except on the ground that it might 
be a later addition to the equipment of Orion, the hunter* 
But the second might be traced to a mistake similar to that 
committed in the case of the seven rikshcis. The word 
Mriga in the Rigveda, means according to Sayana both a 
lion and a deer, and I have already referred to the doubts 
entertained by modern scholars as to the animal really de¬ 
noted by it. Mrigajina is therefore likely to be mistaken 
for lion's skin. There is thus an almost omplete coinci¬ 
dence of form between Orion as figured by the Greeks aiid 
the boy whose upanayima is recently performed, and whofe 
thus made to dross after the manner of Prajapati. I do not 
mean to say that a piece of cloth was not worn round the 
waist before the constellation of Orion was so conceived, on 
the contrary, it is more natural to suppose that the ancient 

taken to have moant nothing more than a mantle and a girdle in 
primitive times and that the primitive people invested Orion with 
a dress similar to their own. \v hen Orion came to be looked upon 
as a celesiial representation of Prajapati, Orion’s dross must havo 
attained the scored character which we find preserved in the sacred 

thread of the Parsis and the Brahmans. I, however, know of no 
passage in the Vedic literature where yajna is used iu the sense of 
?v girdle, and hence the above suggestion must be considered as 
very doubtful. But it may be here mentioned that in Marathi wo 
use the word j-mrs to denote tho sacred thread. This word is 
evidently derived from Sk. yajna, Prakrit a janno. Perhaps we 
have retained only the first word of the long compound yajno. ?avita 
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people invested Orion with their own dress. But the coinci¬ 
dence of details above given does, in my opinion, fullv 
establish the fact that the sacred character of a batus 
dress was derived from what the ancient priests conceived 
tor be the dress of Prajapati. With these coincidences of 
itails, stili preserved, it is impossible to deny that the 
configuration of the constellation of Orion, is of Aryan 
origin and that the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryas must have lived together when these traditions and 
legends were formed. 


And now it may be asked that if the Fastern and the 
Western legends and traditions of Orion are so strikingly 
similar, if not identical, if the dress and the form of the 
constellation arc shewn to have been the same amongst the 
different sections of the Aryan race, and if the constella¬ 
tions at the feet and in front of Orion—Canis Major and 
Canis Minor, Kuon and Prokuon,* Sh van and Trash van, the 
Dog and the Foredog — are Aryan both in name and tradi¬ 
tions; in short, if the figure, the costume, the attendants and 
the history of Orion are already recognised as Aryan, is it 
not highly probable that the name, Orion, should itself be 
& transformation or corruption of an ancient Aryan won! • 
Orion is an old Greek name. Homer in the fifth book of 
Odyssey speaks of the bold Orion and the traditional coin¬ 
cidences, mentioned above, fully establish the probability 
of Plutarch's statement that the word is not borrowed from 
a non-Aryan source. Two of the three names, mentioned 
by Plutarch, Canis (Ktton) and Ursa ^A rktos) have again 
i >,en phonetically identified with Sanskrit shvan and rifa1ui6t 
uad we may, therefore, legitimately expect to find Orion 
similarly traced back to an Aryan original The task, herw 


♦ See note on page 119 xitpra. 
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so easy as it appears to be at the first sight. 
The Greek mythology does not give us any help in the 
solution of this question. It tells us that a hunter by name 
Orion was transformed after hi? death into this constellation 
which consequently came to be called after him. But this 
is surely no satisfactory explanation. Who is the hunter 
that wa$ so transformed ? There are many mythological 
proper names in Greek which can be traced back to their 
Aryan originals, and why should Orion be not similarly 
derived ? The story obviously points to the Vedic legends 
of Rudra, who is said to be still chasing Prajapati in the 
heavens. The Vodie legend has fully preserved all the 
three elements in the story—the hunter Rudra, the dog 
and the antelope’s head, while the Greeks appear to have 
ret ained only the hunter and the dog with nothing to hunt \ 
Blit that does not, preclude us from discovering the 
identity of these legends, and the question is whether 
we can suggest a Sanskrit word which will giv< u* Orion 
according to the already established phonetic rules, i know 
of no name of Rudra from which Orion can be so derived. 
But if we look to the names of th constellation of 
Mrigashiras, wo may, I think, in the absence of any bettor 
suggestion, provisionally derive Orion from Sanskrit 
Agmyana the original of Agrakayani. The initial long a. 
in Sanskrit may bo represented by omega in Gro k as ?nSk. 
ama, Gk. omos, Sk. ashn, Gr. okas, and the last word ay ana 
may bebomo ion in Greek. It is not, however, so easy to 
account for the dropping of g before r in the body of the 
Word. Comparison of Sk. grewtf- with Gk. tuos and o tfk. 
ghrana with Gk. ri^Anos, shews that the change may take 
place initially, but scholars whom I have consulted think 
that there is no in^ance in which it takes place medially 
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tween Greek and Sanskrit, though such changes are not 
rare between other languages as in Old Irish ar , Cymric 
cer, which K. Brugmann derives from* ogre & Also com¬ 
pare Gk. cialcni , Goth, tagr , Old Irish cZcr, English fear; 
Latin exognien, examen , 0. Ir, cm, from the root cy. I do 
not feel myself competent to decide the question, and hence 
must remain content with simply throwing out the sugges¬ 
tion for what it is worth. I havo shewn that traditional 
coincidences clearly establish the possibility of the Aryan 
origin of Orion, and if I have not hit upon the correct word 
that does not affect my argument. My case does not, in 
fact, rest on phonetic coincidences. I rely principally upon 
certain statements in the Yedic works, which indicate that 
the vernal equinox was once in Orion, and I wanted to shew 
— and I think I have shewn it—that there is sufficient 
evidence in the Greek and Parsi legends to corroborate the 
statement in the Yedic works about the Phalguni-full- 
moon being once the first night of the year. We can now 
give a reasonable explanation of how Fravarshinam came 
to bo the first month in the primitive Parsi calendar and 
why Dathusho should have been dedicated to Din (creator). f 


* Comp; Gram. Vol I Arts. 518. 523. Prof, Max Muller 
extends the rule to Greek and Latir, see his Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Vol.IL, p.309, where several other instan" 
ecs are given. Fv>r a full statement of the phonetic difficulties in 
indentifying Gk. Orion with Sk. Agrayana^eQ App.to this essay. 

t By the bye it may bo here remarked that we can perhaps 
hotter account for the names Ahuramaada and Ahriman on 
the theory that the vernal equinox was then in Orion, tho 
winter solstice in Vttara Bhadrapada and the summer solstice 
in Uttara Phaluni. The presiding deities of the last two Nakshatras 
?tre respectively Ahir dudlmya and Aryaman. According to the 
Avesta belief, which assigns the south to the gods and the north 
to the Daevas, Ahir Bu ?hnya, as the regent of the southernmost 
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jmmeries and festivals amongst the Germans can 
also be more satisfactorily accounted for, while above all r 
the form, the dress and the traditions of Orion may be now 
better traced and understood. I have already in the 
previous chapter shown that even the Vedic legends, espe¬ 
cially those in the later works, can be simply and naturally 
explained on the assumption we have made regarding the 
position of the equinoxes in the days of the Rigveda. The 
hypothesis on which so many facts, legends, and traditions 
Can be so naturally explained, may, in the absence of a 
hotter theory, be fairly accepted as correct without- more 
proof. But in the present case we can go still further and 
adduce oven direct evidence, or express Vedic texts, in its 


point, would come to be regarded as the supreme ruler of the gods, 
while Aryaman would be the king of evil spirits. Therefore we 
may suppose that the names Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman, it not 
actually derived from these words, were, at least modelled after 
them. Amongst the names of the Vedic deities Ahir-B i Ihnya is 
the only word, both the component members of which, are declined 
as in Ahura Mazda. Spent-Mainvus and Anghra-Mainyus is a 
distinct pair by itself; and besides the difficulty of deriving Ahri- 
man from Anghra-Mainyus, there seems to be no reason why 
Ahriman, if so derived, should bo contrasted with Ahura-Mazda 
(*SV«Phil.Mazd.Relig by Casartelli, trails, by F.J. Dastur Jamasp 
Asa, §§ 71, 72, pp. 54*0). Parsi mythology has another deity 
named Airyaman,andas this word is derived from Sanskrit Aryn - 
man, it may be objected that same word cannot be said to have 
also given the name for the o il spirit. I do not think that the objec¬ 
tion is well founded. Of. Andra (8k. Indra) and Vereth raghna (Sic. 
Vritrahan) both of which are the names of the suiid deity hi 
Sanskrit, but one ut which has become p.n evil spirit in the A vest.i. 
But I cannot fully discuss the subject in a note, and not being 
penineut to my case, I cannot also do mot*;, than merely record 
here an explanation that may possibly be suggested. 
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-support. In the chapter on the Krittikas, I have drawn 
attention to the remarks of Prof. Max Muller who objected 
to the conclusion based entirely on the Vedanga Jyotisha 
on the ground that no allusion to the position of the Kritti- 
kas was to be found in the Vedic hymns. We can now 
account for this silence; for how can the hymns, which 
appear to be sung when the sun was in Orion at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, contain any allusion to- the period when 
the vernal equinox fell in the Krittikas ? This could have 
been easily perceived if, instead of confining to the contro¬ 
versy about the position of the Krittikas and endeavouring 
to find out if some cluo to the date of the Veda could be 
•obtained from the determination of the original number and 
source of the Nakshatras, scholars had pushed their inquiries 
further back and examined the Vedic hymns in the 
critical spirit. It would not have been difficult in time 
case to discover the real meaning of the Vedic verse which 
states that “the dog awakened the Ribhus at the end of the 
year/’ I have in a previous chapter already referred to the 
verses in the Rigveda regarding the position of Yama’s dogs 
and the death of Namuchi. These passages, as well as the 
description of Vrilc'i or the dog-star rising before the sun 
after crossing the eternal waters, the terminus of the 
Devayana (Rig.i. 105.11), sufficiently indicate the position 
of the equinoxes in those days. In the next chapter I 
propose to discuss and examine two other important passages 
from the Rigveda, which directly bear out the statement in 
the Taittiriya Sanhita with which we have started, viz., that 
the Phalguui full-moon commenced the year at the winter 
solstice in days previous to those of the Taittiriya Sanhita 
.and the Brahmanas. 
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RIBHUS AND VRISHAKAPI, 

CHAPTER VII. 

jfclbhus and 'Qri$hajla'pi. 

Knowledge of astronomy in Yqdic times-The seasons and year 
—The ayanas —The zodiacal belt or vita —Observation of 
a total eclipse of the sun in the Itigveda-Knowledge of the 
planets-Shukra and Manthin —Venus and Vena, Shukra and 
Kupris—The legend of the Ribhus-Their identification with 
the Hit us or the seasons of the year—Their sleep or rest in 
Agohya’s (sun’s) house for 12 intercalary days —Said to be 
awakened by a dog (Rig. i. 161. 13) at the end of the year— 
Indicates the commencement of the year with the dog-star— 
Nature and character of Vrishakapi-His identification with 
the sun at the autumnal equinox—The hymn of V rishakr.pi 
in the Rigvcda x. 86— Its meaning discussed verse by verse 
—Cessation and commencement oi sacrifices on the appear¬ 
ance and disappearance of Vrishakapi in the form of aMriga 
—Indrani cuts oh his head and sets a dog at his ear— Orion 
(Mrigashiras) and Canis—meaning of nediyes in the Vedic 
literature— -when Vrishakapi enters the hous>o ot Indra, bis 
Mriga becomes invisible (Rig. x. 86. 22.)-Points} to the 
vernal equinox in Orion or Mriga-Leading incidents in the 
story stated and explained. 


It ir. said that wo cannot suppose that the Vedic bards 
wore acquainted even with the simplest motions of heavenly 
bodies. The statement, however, is too general and vague 
to be criticised and examined. If it is intended to be 
understoo in the sense that the complex machinery of 
observation which the modern astronomers possess and the 
results which they have obtained thereby were unknown in 
early clays, then I think there cannot be two opinions on 
that point. But if by it is meant that the Vedic poets were 
ignorant of every thing except the sun and the d;»\vn, 
ignorant of the Nakshatras, ignorant of months, ayemoa,. 
years and so on, then there is no authority or support for 
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a supposition in the Rigveda. On the contrary, we 
find that some of the Nalcshatras are specifically named, 
•such as Avjvmi and Aghd in Rig. x. S5. 13, while the same 
hymn speaks generally of the Nakshatras, and the motions 
of the moon and the sun as causing the seasons. In Rig. 
i. 164 we have again several references to the seasons, the 
year and the number of days contained in it (verse 48) and 
according to Yaska, perhaps to the ay anas (Nirukta 7. 24). 
I have in a previous chapter referred to the passages 
in the Rigveda, which mention the Devayana and the 
Pitriyana, the old names of the ay anas beginning with the 
vernal equinox; and there is, therefore, no objection to 
understand the above verse (i. 164.48) as alluding to the 
black or the Pitriyana. The intercalary month is mention¬ 
ed in Rig. i. 25 , 8, while In i. 24. 8 Varuna is said to have 
constructed a broad path for the sun, which appears 
evidently to refer to the Zodiacal belt. I am further in¬ 
clined to think that the path of vita (Rig. i. 41. 4) which 
is mentioned several times in the Rigveda, where the 
Adityas arc said to be placed (x. 85. 1), and wherein 
Sarama discovered the cows of Indra (v. 45. 7, 8) refers to 
the same broad belt of the Zodiac which the luminaries, as 
observed by the Vedic bards, never transgressed. It was 
so to speak their ‘right/ way, and therefore called rita, 
■- hich though literally derived from rv, to go, soon came to 
mean the ‘right’ path, the circle of which exists for ever, or 
at-her exists and exists (varivarti) iu the vault of the 
.heavens (Rig.i.164.11). Prof. Ludwig goes further and holds 
that the Rigveda mentions the inclination of the ecliptic 
with the equator.(i. 110. 2) and the axis of the earth (x.8G. 
4). It is now generally admitted that the seven •rilshas 
were also known and named at this time. The mention of 
a hundred physicians in Rig. i. 24. 9 may again be taken 
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represent the asterism of Shata-bhishak or Sko.ta - 


iaraka , presided over by Varuna according to the later 


lists of the Nakshatras in the Taittiriya Brahinana. 
The fortieth hymn in the fifth Mandala of the Rigveda is 
still more important in this connection. It shows that ail 
eclipse of the sun was then first observed with any preten¬ 
sions to accuracy by the sage Atri.* It is thus that I 
understand the last verse in the hymn which, after describ¬ 
ing the eclipse, says, “Atri alone knew him (the sun) none 
else could.” This observation of the solar eclipse is noticed 
in the Sankhyayana (24. 3) and also in the Tandya Brah- 
xnana (iv. 5. 2; 6. 14), in the former of which it is said to 
have occurred three days previous to the Vishuvan (the 
autumnal equinox). The observation thus appears to have 
attracted considerable attention in those days. It seems 
to have been a total eclipse of the sun, and the stars became 
visible during the time, for I so interpret the expression, 


* Prof. Ludwig has tried to deduce the date of the hymn from 
this circumstance. But the attempt is a failure as shewn by ProL 
Whitney (see the Proceedings of the AmericanOriential Society, 
VohXIII,, pp. 17-22). As the eclipses recur in the same order after 
* certain period, we cannot use such fact; for chron> -logical purposes 
without knowing tho geographical position of the place where the 
eclipse occurred,and even then the conclusion will bec< erect only 
if it car be shown cn independent grounds that such a phenomenon 
*™ not occur at that place during several centuries before or after 
the date we determine. J, therefore, simply use the hvnm for the 
purpose of showing that an eclipse of the suu was observed in 1 hose 
days in such a way as to leave a record behind. It would be difficult* 
to deduce any other reliable conclusion from it even ur on tH as-* 
sumption not known and hence not used by ProfcLudwm, hat he 
vernal equinox was then in Orion and that the eclipse occurred 3 
days before the autumnal equinox as described in the Krahm ana's. 
I cannot,, however, accept the suggestion that tjie U\u\n may-be* 


-understood as referring to the oh- oration of the suu ht clouds. 
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bhnvanani adidhoyuh in versa 5. Inverse 6 we are told 
that “Atri knew (the eclipsed sun) by tv/rbya brahma ” and 
Sayana interprets the last two words to mean “the fourth 
verse or mantra. "But the verse wherein these words occur 
is itself the sixth, and Sayana has to explain that by “fourth” 
is to be undersiood the “fourth, if we count from the sixth, 
i. e., the tenth verse! The explanation may be good 
from the ritualistic point of view, but it appears to me to bo 
quite unsatisfactory otherwise. I would rather interpret 
tv/riyena brahmana to mean “by means of hiriya” Turiyw 


is mentioned in modern astronomical works as a name for 
an instrument called-quadrant (Siddhanta Shiromani xi. 15), 
aud though we may not suppose the same instrument to 
have existed in the old Vedic days, yet there seems to bo 
no objection to hold that it may have meant sonic instru- 
ment of observation. The word brahma is no doubt used 
to denote a mantra, but it may also mean knowledge or the 
means of acquiring such knowledge. In Rig. ii. 2. 7 
Sayana has himself interpreted brahma to mean some “act 
or action;” and I see no reason why wo should not under¬ 
stand the phrase turiyena brahmana in the above hymn to 
mean“by the action of turiya ”or in other words, ‘by means 
of turiya” and thus give to the whole hymn a >implo and 
natural appearance, rather than endeavour to interpret it 
after the manner of the Red Indians, who believed that 
Columbus averted the calamity of the eclipse bv prayers. 
Tho peasants of the Vedic times, some scholars might 
argue, cannot be -considered to lie more civilized than the 
Red Indians; hut in so arguing they forget the fact that 
there must be a Columbus, who would, by his superior 
capacity, inspire the feelings of awe and reverence for him 
When the bards, therefore, tell us that Atri knew of tin* 
eclipse by turiya brahma ,we can now easily see what it moa ns 
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s explanation, as I have above observed, may be good 
rrom the ritualistic standpoint; but we cannot, for other 


purposes, accept an interpretation which makes the ‘fourth' 
to mean the ‘tenth’ verse of the hymn ! Thus understood 
the hymn clearly indicates that at the time when the 
observation was taken the Yedic priests were tolerably vrell 
acquainted with the olementary astronomical facts. It is, 
however, suggested that the planets were unknown in these 
days. I am unable to accept even this statement. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Vedic poets, who constantly 
watched and observed the various Nakshatras in the Zodiac, 
should not have noticed planets like Venus, Jupiter, or 
Saturn, which outshine many of the Nakshatras in brilliancy. 
Tito periodical appearance of Venus in the west and the 
east, and especially its rising only to a certain altitude followed 
by its regress, are facts too st riking to remain unnoticed'even 
by the superficial observers of tho heavens. But we must 
not go on mere probabilities. Tho hymns of the Kigveda are 
before us, and though probabilities may servo the purpose 
of determining the direction of our search, yet if we cannot 
hud any reference to the planets in the Vedic works them- 
*' lvos, wo must give up the notion that they were known to 
the poets of these hymns. There is no question that planets 
were known in the days of the Brahmanas. In the Taittiriya 
Brahmana (iii. 1. 1. 5) we are told that Brihaspati (Jupiter) 
was first born* near tho asterism of Tishya, and to this 
day the conjunction of Tishya and Jupiter is considered as 
highly auspicious in the astrological works. We have, how- 
evor > to look for any allusion to the plauots in the Rigveda 


* fSYriff; JBPT WTWft w* SriT$»£r | This reminds us 
of Big. iv. 50. 4, where similar wording occurs, thus ~ar^q ( p 
^,PT*nRt ufr yy r r liq : qdf ssrr^j 
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itself. The mention of the five buiis in Rig. i. 105. 10 may 
not be considered as sufficiently explicit to denote the five 
planets; * but what shall we say to the mention of Shukra 
and Manthin together in Rig. iii. 32. 2 and ix. 4G. 4 ? They 
seem to be evident references to vessels called Shukra 
and Manthin used in sacrifices and have been so interpreted 
by the commentators. But as I have before observed, the 
vessels in the sacrifice themselves appear to have derived 
their names from the heavenly bodies and deities known at 
the time. It is generally conceded that the sacrificial 
arrangements more or less represent the motions of the 
sunf and the chief events of the year. In other wor<K 
the yearly sacrifice is nothing but a symbolical representation 
or rather imitation of the sun’s yearly course. If so, it is 
natural to suppose that some of tlio sacrificial vessels at 
least were named after the Nakshatras and the planets. 
In the Taittiriya Sanhita iii. 1. 6. 3, the vessels are spoken 
of as ‘the vessel of Shukra,’ ‘the vessel of Manthin/ and 
so on, which indicates that Shukra and Manthin were not 
used as adjectives of the vessels. The only other explana¬ 
tion is lo suppose that Shukra, Manthin /grayana, &c., were 
the names of Soma juice, and that the vessels used for 
holding that juice in its various capacities, were described 
as the vessels of Shukra, &c. There is, however, no authority 
in the sacrificial literature for holding that. Soma really had 
so may and sv/jh different capacities; and I therefore 
conclude that the mention of Shukra and Manthin, a 

* Cf. Rig. i. 162. 18; x. 55. 8, Abo see Kacgi’s Rigvoda 
{translated by Arrowsmith), p. 20, and note 07 on page 115. 
J hold that the planets were not only known, hut some of them 
at least had already received their names by this time. 

f See Dr. Haug’s Intro. Ait. 13 r„ p. 46. 
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applied to vessels, in the Rigveda is a clear indication of 
the planets being then discovered. There is, however, in 
my opinion, a more oxplicit reference to a planet in the 
Rigveda which does not seem to have yet been noticed. 
In the tenth Mandala we have a hymn (123) dedicated to 
Vena which according to Yaska denotes a deity of the 
middle region. Yaska (Nirukta 10.38) derives the word 
from ven ‘to love/ ‘to desire/ and explains it as denoting 
as his commentator Durgacluirya says, “loved by all;” * 
while the hymn itself contains such expressions as the son 
of the sun,” “on the top of viia” “comes out of the ocean 
like a wave ”-f &c , which have been variously interpreted 
by the commentators. But from all these facts I think we 
have herein the original Aryan name of Venus. The word, 
or rather the meaning I have hero proposed, is entirely 
lost in the Sanskrit literature, but considering the fact 
that the Lrt'ins mimed the planet as Venus, while the word 
cannot be satisfactorily d( rived from any Latin root, 
there can be no objection to identify Venus with the Vena 
(non. sin. Venas) in the Vedic works. In the Latin 
mythology Venn is the goddess of love, and this we can now 
easily account for, as the name of the Vedic deity is derived 
from a root which means “to desire,” “to love.” 1 may 
again point out that the hymn of Vena in the Rigveda, is 


* See Mahidhara on Vaj. San. 7. 1G, Some consider that the 
l oot is Vin and not Ven* 

tThis reminds one of the tradition of Aphr«»ditc who, in 
Greek mythology, is said to he sprung from the foam of the sea. 

% In Dr. White’s Laun-English Dictionary the* word is de»*h 
od from Sanskrit van to love; But if it is to he derived from a 
Sanskrit root- why not derive it from vin or > \a to desire or love, 
and so connect it wit? Vena of the Rigveda. 






used in’sacrifices at the time, when the priest takes up th e 
vessel Shukra in the sacrificial ceremonies.* Katyayana, 
indeed, mentions the optional use of the hymn for taking 
up the vessel of Manthin.f But that does not much alter 
the position, for, when the meaning of the word was utterly 
forgotten, the hymn might come to be used for a different 
purpose in addition to the previous one. The fact, that 
the Vena hymn was used ia taking up the Shukra vessel 
Is, therefore, an important indication of its old meaning,and 
when we find the name actually preserved till now indicat¬ 
ing the planet Venus, and that this name cannot be 
satisfactorily derived in auy other way, we might fairly 
infer that Vena of the Rigveda is Venus of the Latin 
mythology. As regards the change of gender we need not 
consider it to be a serious objection inasmuch as not only 
Venus, but also the moon has changed, in gender in its 
passage to Europe. As a further proof of the statement 
that the planets, or at any rate Shukra, was discovered and 
named in the primitive period, I refer to the Greek word 
Kuprin (Latin Gypris) which means Venus. The word can 
be easily identified with Sanskrit Shukra which, according 
to the well-established phonetic rules, becomes Kujrroq in 
Greek, the initial sh being changed to lc> as in Sk. dtvnn, 
Gk. kvon and the medial hr to pr by labialisation, cf. Gk. 


* See Dtirgacharya on Nirukta 10, 39. 

fTho Sutras of Katyayana bearing on this point are as follow— 
(See Kafc. Shr. Su ix. 6.11-13) fT <T W4TW l 

^ i iR fPT I Thus he first lays down that the 

Shukra vessel should l>o taken by reciting the hymn rf 
(Vaj. San. 7.12) or according to some th hymn >nf «fco. 
^y-j. San. 7. 16. Rig. x. 123). Ho the ^observes that this 
latter hymn is used in taking up the Manthin vessel. 
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majfydi, Sk. kri-nami, I purchase. As Venus was supposed 
to be a feminine deity in Europe Kvpros was naturally 
changed into Kupris. Thus, both the Latin and the Greek 
names of the deity may be traced back to the Vedic Vena 
and Shukra, and we may therefore hold that the planet 
was discovered and named before these races separated. I 
know that European lexicologists derive Kujms from 
Kvpros the Greek name of the island of Cyprus where Venus 
was said to be much worshipped and that Cyprus again is 
supposed to have received its name from the trees, cypresses, 
in which it abounds! But the explanation, which gives no 
derivation for the name of the tree, seems to me to be 
quite unsatisfactory. If Aphrodite was known to the Greeks 
in the primitive times it is more natural co derive the name 
of the island from the name of the deity. In course of time 
this original connection between the name of the deity and 
that of the island may have been forgotten, and Greek writers 
regarded Kupris as bom in Cyprus. But we must receive 
these derivations of Greek mythological proper names with 
great caution as most of them have been suggested at a 
time when comparative Philology and comparative. Mytho¬ 
logy were unknown. Latin cuprum meaning ‘copper’ is 
again said to be derived from Cyprus (Gk. Kvpros ), but it 
does not aflect our argument, for whatever be the reason for 
giving the name to the island, once it was named Cyprus or 
Kupros, many other words may bo derived from it without 
any reference to t{ie reasons for which the island was so 
called. 


Some of the reasons given above may be doubtful, but on 
the whole I am inclined to hold that the Vedic Bishis 
were not as ignorant of the broad astronomical facts 
as they are sometimes represented to be. They seem to 
have watched and observed the sun and the moon during 
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yearly course noted the bearing of their motions on 
the division of time, fixed the length of the solar year and 
endeavoured to make the lunar correspond with it. The 
Nakshatras and their rising and setting also appear to have 
been duly observed, it was perceived that the sun and the 
moon and such of the planets as they had discovered never 
travelled out of a certain belt in the heavens, called 
while the eclipses of the sun and the moon also received due 
attention and notice. Men, who were acquainted with these 
facts, would naturally be able to fix the; beginning of the 
months and the year by the stars that rose at the time, and 
though we cannot suppose the Vedic bards to have been in 
the possession of any accurate astronomical instruments, yet 

it was not difficult for them to decide roughly by simple 
observation when the day and the night were equal, or 
when the sun turned to the north, either from the solstitial 
or from the equinoctial point. The knowledge implied by 
these observations may appear to be too much for a Vedic 
poet in the opinion of those who have formed their notions 
of primitive humanity from the accounts of savages in 
Africa or the Islands of the Pacific. But as observed before, 
we must give up these o> priori notions of primitive 
humanity in the face of evidence supplied by the liymas of 
the Rigvorla. It is on this evidence that we have to form 
our judgment of the primitive Aryan civilization,and if that 
evidence is found conflicting with our prepossessions, the 
latter must be given up. In what follows I shall therefore 
assume the capacity of a Vedic bard to make the simple 
observations above mentioned. 

We shall now f iko up the verse in tbo Rigveda, referred 
to several times previously, the verso, which declares that 
a dog awakened the Ribhus at the end of the year (Rig. 
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13); and the first question that arises in this con¬ 
nection is, who are the Ribhus ? Referring to Nirukta 
(11. 15 and, 16) we find that native scholars consider that 
the three Ribhus — Ribhu, Vibhvan and Vaja—were the 


sons of Sudhanvan and that 


having 


rendered wonclerous 


services to the gods they gained divine honors and a share 
in the sacrifice and immortality.* But even Yaska does 
not seem to be satisfied with this explanation. There are 
several hymns in the Rigveda wherein tiro deods of the 
Ribhus are described (Rig. iv. 33-37; i. 20. 110, 111 and 
161), and in most of them the Ribhus are spoken of as 
working in close connection with the year (samvatsam or 
woivatsard). Thus in the Rigveda 110. 4 they are said 
to have commenced work at the end of the year, and in iv. 


33. 4. they are described as engaged, for the whole year 
(samvatsam), in reviving the cows (the rays of ike sun). 
The Ribhus ore further mentioned as resting in r he house 
of Agohya, the ‘unconcealable” sun-god for twelve days 
at the end of their course (Rig. iv.33.7) In Aik Br. iii. 30 
they are described as sun s neighbours or pupils ( antcvasa8 ); 
while in Rig. iv. 51. 6 their work is said to be done by the 
dawn. Yaska therefore considers that the Ribhus also re¬ 
presented the rays of the sun, and in this lie is followed by 
Dayana. But the explanation does not account for the nv meter 
of the Ribhus who a re said to be three brothers. Wo must 


therefore go a step further and hold that the Ribhus did 
not merely represent the rays of the sun generally, but the 
three seasons, as connected with them, as several European 
scholars have suggested-!* In the Rigveda iv. 34. 2, the 
* Also compare j&rihad-dcvata iii. 81. 88; p. 82, Cal. Bd., 
whore the same story is given. 


tSee KaegTs Rigvela, p 37, and note 127 on pag. 133. Parti¬ 
cularly see Ludwig’-; Hig t ii., pp. 1874). 
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bus are told to rejoice with the seasons (Ritus) and this 
supports the latter view. In Rig. i. 15. 10, Dravinoda is 
said to be the fourth companion of the seasons and the 
Shatapatha Brahmana (xiv. 1 . 1 . 28) expressly states that 
there are three seasons. It is therefore generally believed 
that this was the old division of the year, and that the 
number of the seasons was increased as the Aryas travelled 
further from their original home.* The three Ribhus, 
representing the three seasons, may thus be said to be 
engaged, throughout the whole year, in doing wonders for 
the gods and received as guests in the house of Agohya at 
the end of their course. <l Here they spend twelve days in 
enjoyment; then the course begins anew", and anew the 
earth brings forth fruit, tho streams flow, plants cover the 
heights, and waters the depths .”f And now comes the 
verse (Rig. i. 161. 13) on which I rely— 




Here the Ribhus, awakened from their sleep and rest lor 
twelve days, ask “Agohya ! Who is it that awakened us ' 
The goat (the sun) replies that it is the “hound”. Sayaua 
understands shvanam to mean ‘wind/ out there is no 
authority for^it and the moaning is perfectly unnatural. In 
fact Sayana may to said to have failed to interpret the 

* j£aegi*s Rigveda, p. 116, note 68, where he quotes Zimmer v» 
the same effect. 

Y This is in substance a translation of Rig. i. 161. 1J and iv\ 
33. 4. See Kacgi’s Jiigveda, p. 37. 

* Mam in the first line is not the object of ^‘"ibuO^at .as 
Hayana and Mr. S. P. Pandit suppose. It should he taken either 
in apposition w ith fut, or as an adverb meaning k no\\ 
'here/ <fcc. 
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erso^QiTQctly. Ludwig and Grassmann both translate it by 
‘hound,’ but neither of them explains what it signifies. 
There is again some difference of opinion as to whether 


the word somvatsare should be taken with boclhayitaravi 
or with vyakhyata. But whichsoever construction we adopt 
the meaning remains the same, since it is the same thing 
if the Ribhus are said to bo awakened at the end of the 
year and then commenced their course, or they awakened 
and then looked up at the beginning of the new year, or in 
other words, commenced their new-year's course. Practically, 
therefore, all agree in holding that the awakening of the 
Ribhus hero referred to is.their awakening at the end of 
the year, after these have enjoyed sound sleep and rest in 
the house of Agohya for twelve (intercalary) days, and the 
only question that lomains is, who is the hound or the dog 
that awakens them i We have seen that the Ribhus were 
the genii of the seasons and that as companions of the sun 
they worked wonders during the whole course of the year* 
But as it was a lunar year, 12 days were intercalated at the 
oad of each year to make it correspond with the solar year. 
These 12 clays belonged neither to the old nor to the now 
year, and the Ribhus were therefore naturally believed to 
suspend work during this wu -ral period and spend in 
rest and enjoyment in the house >f Agohya. When the 
whole legend has thus a chronological signification it is 
natural to hold that the hound, here alluded to, must be 
some constellation in the heavens, and if so, after what has 
oeon said in the previous chapters about it, what could 
ke except Cams Major or the Dog-star ? The end of the 
y^ir bore referred to is evidently the end of the three 
Seasons, represented by the tln oe Ribhus, and we must, 
therefore, take it to mean the end of the equinoctial year 
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lo beginning of Vasahta,the first of the seasons. Durga- 
charya in liis commentary on Nirukta 11. 16 explains the 
phrase samvatsare ( in Rig. i. 110. 4 ) in the same way. 
As I have already discussed the subject before,* Ido not 
h ;re repeat the grounds on which I hold that the year, in 
primitive times commenced with the vernal equinox. 
Prof. Ludwig has made a happy suggestion that abhorjaya , 
which the Ribhus are said to desire (Rig. i. 110.2) before 
they commence their career and reach the house of the 
sun, should be interpreted in its ordinary sense to mean 
the hryad or the inclination of the ecliptic with the equator. 
Our investigation, based upon independent facts, leads us 
to the same conclusion. In short, the whole story of the 
Ribhus, as we find it recorded in the Rigveda, directly 
establishes the fact that at the time when this legend was 
formed the year commenced with the vernal equinox in 
Canis Major or the Dog-star. It is highly improbable, if 
not impossible, to give any other reasonable interpretation 
to the verse in question, whether we understand the Ribhus 
to mean the three seasons of the year or the rays of the sun 
as Y a ska and Sayana have done. With the vernal equinox 
near the Dog star, the winter solstice would fall on the full- 
moon in PL dguna and Mrigashiras would head the list of 
the NaksLatras. Our interpretation of the verse in question 
K therefore, fully warranted by the traditions about the 
ancient year-beginnings given in the Taittiriya Sanhita and 
the Brahmanas. 

.Let ns M now examine the too much and too long mis- 
understood or rather not-understood hymn of Vrishakapi 
in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda. As there is only one 
hymn in the Rigveda which gives the story, it is nob so 

supra, Chapter IT. 
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l^is in the case of the Ribhus, to determine the nature 
of the deity, and hence various conjectures have been made 


by scholars as to its origin, character and meaning. The 
deities appear both in the masculine and in the feminine 
form, Vrishakapi and Yrishakapayi. Amara* considers 
that \ rishakapi means either Vishnu or Shiva, and Vrisha- 
kapayi either Lakshmi or Gauri. In the Brihad-devata 
v rishakapi is said to represent the setting sun, and 
Yrishakapayi the gloaming.f Yaska (12. 27) would derive 
the word so as to mean the sun who shakes (the world) 
with his rays, and his commontator observes that the god 
showers mist or dew and shakes the animate world. 
Modern speculations about the derivation and the meaning 
of the name may be found in Bhanu Pikshita’s commentary 
on Ainara (iii. 3. 130). Prof. Max Muller, in one placed 
observes that “ it is difficult, on seeing the name of Vrisha 
kapi, not to think of Erikapaeos , an Orphic name of Proto - 
f/onos and synonymous with Physics, Helios , Priapos , 
Oionysos” but, says he, “the original conception of Vrisha- 


* Amara iii. 3. 130 and 156. and 


t Brihat-Devata ii. 9. and 10— 


^TTTpfr g 1 


And, again further on in ii. 69 and 70. 

*r«=rr l 

mwr- ?qr i 

mraftfirfr <i u 


l Lectures on the Science of Laiiyuaye, Vol. II.. p 539. 
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( Vrishan, bull, irrigator; K'.ipi, ape, tremulous) is not 
much clearer than that of Erihapdeos ” However, if the 
-comparison be correct, we may, I think, take it as confirm¬ 
ing the identification of Vrishakapi with the sun proposed, 
by several scholars, native and European. In fact, there 
seems to be a general agreement that Vrishakapi represents 
the suii in one form or the other. But this alone does not 
account for all the incidents recorded in the hymn. I 
would, therefore, further suggest that Vrishakapi be under¬ 
stood as representing the sun ai the autumnal equinox 
when he may be rightly said to shake off the rains, inas¬ 
much as the equinox falls at the "end of the rainy season, 
i have previously shown that the conception of Vishnu and 


Shiva can be traced to the Vedic Vishnu and Rudra, and 
these latter may be taken as the types or the embodiments 
of the mild and terrible aspects of nature at the vernal and 
the autumanl equinox. It Vrishakapi in later mythology 
1'tis therefore come to denote Vishnu and Shiva, according 
to Amara, the meanings are consistent with the supposition 


that in the Vedas Vrishakapi represents the sun at the 
equinoxes. In the hymn itself, Vrishakapi is said to have 
;^sumed the form of a yellow antelope whose head Indrani 
is described to have cut off This circumstance serves to 


guide us m at once fixing the position of Vrishakapi in the 
heavens. It is the same antelope’s head that has given rise to 
so many myths.V hen the position of Vrishakapi is thus fixed y 
it would not be difficult to understand the various incidents 
described m the hymn. But without further anticipating 
what X have to say j n the explanation of the hymn, I 
now pioceed to examinetHo'hymn itself. We* shall then 
see whether the assumption which we have made regarding 
the character and attributes of Vrishakapi gives us a 
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'simple, natural, and above all, intelligible explanation 
of the story given in the hymn, which, as explained at 
present, is nothing but a bundle of disconnected, if not 
mutually inconsistent, statements. I shall first quote the- 
original hymn. 


fa fa 5^44^3 I 

gig Hcfcirt 34?;: U <1 ir 

ffe s*far% sqn? : i 

4r 3Tf sr stfrfia* II * II 

faro* si nn: i 

sr^fr gr gfafr^g f%4° II X II 

r-l fffafa I 


TOjvjfipqo n * w 

ftnr gsifd' ir i 


fare! ??ter *rftg ^ g»i 5 *^' gj fa 4 ® i! H » 

5T gqisfrir gqg 1 

* || * || 
sft #* gt5irH% -4%qfo' ! 

sMr % gfa'q- 2 far rr 4 fa fa 4 ® 11 vs 11 

fa tfafar pf f 1 


fa HwM4rfa fa*}» II <J II 
^cn? 4 %r gi^oifaqcEfr gs-dkrr fa -4 4 u s u 
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2§g<r Jirfi i 

f*n frftSri^ff *t£i# ft^o h ? c u 

5?fofwrg jfiftVj g*rnfg?H%rq i 

gsfcqt arq* 5 ^ if% qfgif^o n <n i| 

qT?f*fcn% ^5 i 

ffa*. ft 4 ft^o ii n 

gqtq.qnSf 5<n% gg% art* g^Sft i 
■qg'fi eifpit: ftq II 5} II 

f| ii <H^?r giq; q^t% ft sift i 
^ipftq q'ft ^fVTT ^ 2 ?I g'c7i% ?r ftft° ll 1 <r II 
jw g ftnf%T[^'|qg i 

i% 5i & q ft' gftrfft' wqgftjijo u v-\ ll 
g ftft #ftrRT i qj-ft I 

ft*!5T ftqjrqi' ft|ftft ft>4° II 5? || 
g f^gqi' ftaNft i 

%gi% ^ftftrcr ? Txfy.'to h ^ n 

^qftk fqftfa: q&qft ftftq i 
'iTTO <l*ii qft ^req^v^qR,- cqifcjq fqfto || <\c || 

yrqftiq ft^n^ffrq^;7t?Wi?f ’ I 

ft'-iTI^I f^j-jo |) q« || 

"KF# =q qc^ft ^ T,;?fT^(rjf {g jfiqfal I 
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I7m7fwr|' 37 §psj° IRo || 

SwV 171757 3i337 3.-37131 | 

7 trq: q«n gqfq^o || ^ n 

1717^7 ^T^ITtTfR I 

W,\ P-r 3-771 17: 75775133^71 I3>4<> || ^ ( | 

^4 wir 717 I ^777 13713 1 

573 aj^qt 33^7l43i| > 4 0 11 II 

J'liore are twenty-three verses in the hymn; and of these 
3, 4, 5 and 20, 21 and 22 have a direct hearing on the 
question we are discussing. But to understand these verses 
properly, it is necessary to discuss most of the other verses 
■a die hymn, and I shall therefore examine the hymn verse 
by verse. I have already remarked that the hymn is one of 
those which have not yet beon properly understood. Some 

of the verses have been explained by Yaska, but he has 

nowhere tried to give us the bearing of the while story 
described in the hymn. Sayana’s commentary is very often 
simply verbal, and in many places he too is not certain 
nbout the meaning, while the Anukramani has been several 
times disregarded by Sayana himself. On the other hand 
Ludwig, (missmann, and several other European schoi us 
have tried in their own way to explain the legend or die 
•story embodied in the hymn, and the latest attempt of the 
kind is that of Pisce! and Geldner in their Vedic Stales 
ol. MI., 1 art L these scholars hold that the h; 

* ] an j >*«lebte4 for this information to Dr R G. Bhandarktfr 
who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of German 
soholars on this point. 
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narrates a legend current in old days, In other words, they 
take it, and I think rightly, to be a historic hymn. But the 
question, what does the legend signify, or how did it 
originate, still remains unsolved. Piscel and Goldner 
understand the hymn to mean that Vrishakapi went down 
to the south and again returned to the house of Indra. 

I tut even then the bearing of the legend is but imperfectly 
explained. The occurrence of such words as dasa, arya and 
parsliU in the hymn have led some to suppose that the hymn 
records the story of a struggle between the Aryan and the 
non-Aryan races. But the hypothesis hardly explains the 
various incidents in the story, and the legend may thoreforo 
be said to be but still imperfectly understood. Under such 
circumstances any suggestion which explains the hymn 
better is at least entitled to a bearing. It is admitted that 
the hymn is a dialogue between Indra, Indrani and Vrisha¬ 
kapi, a son of Indra as they call him.* But there is a great 
divergence of opinion in assigning different verses to their 
deities. I shall examine these points while discussing the 
verses. 


*Katyayani in his Sarvanukramani savs-f%n? 

l 1 oon this the Vedartha-dipika by Sadguru- 

shishya has, 

f^RT? ffrRPfT : I The verses of the 
hymn are then distributed amongst the speakers as follows— 
Indra, 1, 8, 11, 1J, 14, 19, 20, 21,22 ; Indrani, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 9, 10„ 
15, 16,i 7,18; and Vrishakapi, 7, 13, 23. The same distribution tsr 
given in the Brihad-devata by Shaunaka. Piscel and Geldner in 
troduce Vrishakapayi in the dialogue and distribute the verses 
somewhat differently thus, Indra, 1,3,8,12, 14, 19, 20 ; Indrani, 
2, 4, 5, 0, 9, 16, 21 Vrishakapi 7, 10, 13; .nd Vrishakapayi 
11, 15, 17, 1 <Q * Verses 23 and 22 are supposed to be addressed 
by a stranger, the narrator. 
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I- — The verse has been differently interpreted 
by different writers. Y&ska.(13. 4.) interprets it as 
referring to the rays of the sun, which (the rays) deem 
themselves perfectly independent of the luminary by which 
they wore sent out. S&yana ascribes it to Indra who says 
“ that sacrificers, allowed by mo to sacrifico to Vrishilkapi, 
have disregarded me, but are praising tlie lord Yrislidkapi 
who is delighted, as my friend, in the sacrifices, W'here 
plenty of Soma is used ; [ but notwithstanding] this Indra 
is superior to all.” Mildhava Bhatta, whom Saj ana mentions 
with respect, however thinks otherwise. He considers 
j that the verse is addressed by IndrunI to Indra, when she 
perceived that the sacrificers have ceased to sacrifice on 
account of the oblations being spoiled by an animal repre¬ 
senting Yrislutkapi. He would, therefore, thus interpret 
the verse. Says Tudrani, “ In places of plenty where lord 
Vrish&kapi revels, sacrificers have given up sacrificing and 
disregarded Indra. My friend Indra is superior to all.” 

AVken the very first verse is thus interpreted in three 
different ways, one can easily attribute the difference to an 
| imperfect perception of the bearing of the whole hymn. 
To me MadlniVa Bhatta alone appears to have taken into 
consideration the verses that follow. Thus the fifth verse 
of the hymn states that the things of Jndrani were spoilt by 
Vrishukapi in the form of an animal, and consequently he 
was beheaded. I should, however, like t > refer to verse ‘31. 
wherein Yrishakapi is told that when he appears again, 
sacrifices would be performed. This evidently implies ti at 
they were stopped before and were to he commenced again 
on the rc-appearance of Vrishilkutii. The first verso there 
fore must ho interpreted to mean that, “the sacrifices are 
stopped.” The root s/,f with vi may mean either to 
12 
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hdcn or to allow, but the former is its natural meaning 





and when verse 21 in the same hymn can be easily explain¬ 
ed by taking the former meaning of srij with vi, it 
would be straining the words if we put a different inter¬ 
pretation on them. I am, therefore, disposed to interpret 
the verse after the manner of Madhava Bhatta, except the 
last sentence. 


I 


But why should sacrifices be stopped ? What has 
Vrishiikapi to do with them ? These are very important 
questions, and 1 am sure that had they been properiv 
answered, there would have been no difficulty in interpreting 
the hymn. In verse 3 we are told that Vrishakapi, 
spoken of in this hymn, has the form of a yellow antelope. 

In verse 5 Indranl is prepared to cut off his head, because 
he offended her, and in the preceding verse ( 4th ) a dog 
is said to be let loose upon him. These facts—an antelope 
with the head cut off, and a dog closely following him—are 
quite sufficient for the purpose.-: of identification. They 
shew that the whole story is based upon the “antelope’s 
head” we have previously discussed ; and had Yaska and 
Sayana known that there is a constellation called dog in the 
heavens by the side of Mrigashiras, I feel certain that they I 
would not have hesitated to recognize in Yrishakapi, the 
sun as represented by the constellation of Orion. But all 
traces of thu dog, as a constellation, having been lost in the 
Sanskrit literature, neither Yaska nor Sayana could find 
any clue to the true meaning of the hymn. This is not, I 
however, the only place where Yaska has been obliged to | 
invent extraordinary interpretations. Not knowing that 
the dog represented a star, he has proposed (Nirukta 5. 20)> 
hat Vtika should be understood to mean “the moon,” 
while usually it means a wolf or awild dog and it appears to 
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a similar mistake has been also committed here. 
Comparative Mythology and Greek Astronomy have, how¬ 
ever, thrown further light on the subject, and we must now 
try to interpret the hymn accordingly. Yrishakapi must, 
therefore, be taken to represent the sun in Orion. 

But even supposing the Yrish&kapi thus represents the 
sun in Orion, why should the sacrifices be stopped on his 
accouut ? The identification of Vrishakapi with Orion at 
once furnishes us with a solution of this question. \Ve 
have already seen that the dog is said to commence the new 
year in Rig. i. 101.10; and since Canis and Orion are close 
to each other, Orion may also be said to have commenced 
the year. The Devaydna, therefore, extended in those days 
from the heliacal to the acronycal rising of Orion ; that is, 
when Orion rose with the sun, it was the vernal equinox, 
the beginning of the Devaydna, and six months after, when 
it rose at the beginning of night, it was the autumnal 
Equinox, the end of the Devaydna. Now all JJeva- cere¬ 
monies and sacrifices could bo begun and performed only 
during the Devaydna,* or as we find it in later traditions, 
only in the Uttardyana. The acronycal rising of Orion was 
thus a signal to stop such eeremouies, and oblations could 
properly be said to have been spoilt by the appearance of 
this constellation at the beginning of night. f But above 
all the burden of the song “ Indra is uttara of all,” 
becomes specially appropriate in this case. The word uttara. 


Jaiuuiii Mint. Dar. vi. 8- 23. and other authorities cited u. 
Chap. 11. 

j" If Vriti'd is correctly identified with the constellation of 
’■ igasluras, -we may ou the same theory also explain why be is 
called Makhaiyu in Rig. e. 73. 7. The appearance of Mriga, at 
‘■he beginning of night, indicated the commencement of the Dakshi- 
Cayana when sacrifices were stopped. Viitra ai-as' Myiga might 
thus come to be regarded as a destroyer of the sacrifices. 
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not here mean superior, but “ upper” implying that 
Jndra is in the upper or the northern portion of the uni¬ 
verse, though the sun or Vrishakapi may go down. I would, 
therefore, translate the first verse thus—“Where my 
friend Vrishakapi rejoiced in the wealth of the Aryans, they 
gave up sacrificing and did not respect Indra. Indra is (how¬ 
ever) in the upper (i. &■. northern) part of the universe.”* 

Yehse 2 —Indra is here reproached for following up 
Vrishakapi, though he has offended Indrani. Says she to 
Indra: “ 0 Indra ! (how is it that) you run down fast after 
Vrishakapi and do not go anywhere else to drink Soma. 
Indra is, &c.” 

The word para in this verse seems to denote the 
region where Vrishakapi has gone. Pardvat is often 
said to be the place in the distant or lower portion of the 
sphere, and is thus contrasted with aredvat (Rig. viii. 13. 
15), In Rig. viii. 33. lu Indra is said to be Vrisha in the 
pardvat and also in the arc&vat regions- Indra is again 
very often spoken of as going to distant regions to see 
whether Vritra is duly killed. The same fact appears to be 
here expressed in a different form. 

Verse —Sayana following the Annkramant, under¬ 
stands the \m-se as addressed by Indrani to Indra. Ludwig 
and Grassmaun, on the other hand, take it to be addressed 
by Indra to Indrani: and this construction seems better 
than that of Sayana. It may, however, be here, once for 
all, remarked that though scholars thus differ in assigning 
verses to dhferent deities, yet it docs not, on the whole, 
materially alter the legend incorporated in the hymn* 


0 If VrisluLkapHyi is to he at all introduced in the dialogue, we 
piay assign this verse to her. The phrases, “ my friend” and “did 
not respect Indra,” would be more appropriate in her mouth that* 
in that of Indra or Indrani. 
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- „ ra : “ What has this Vrishakapi, in the form of a 
yellow antelope, done to thee that yon are so much angry 
with him ? Was it the rich possession ( wealth ) of the 
Aryans ? Indra &c. M 

The foira, in which Vrishakapi is here said to have 
appeared, should be specially noted. Harita means yellow, 
and yellow animals ( Haritah ) are said to be yoked to the 
carriage of Aditya in Nighantu (1. 15). There the word is, 
however, understood to be the plural of Harit , by the com¬ 
mentators in conformity to Rig. i. 115. 3 and v. 45. 9, 
Where the sun is said to have seven horses yoked to his 
carriage. But I think that the same idea may give rise to 
the conception that the sun is represented by a single 
yellow animal, and we may take the passage in the Nighantu 
as referring also to the verse under consideration, 1 have 
previously alluded to the fact that the dog at the Chinvat 
bridge in the Parsi traditions is described as zaritem , that 
is, of the same colour as the antelope in the third verse. 
But the question of colour cannot be taken as finally settled 
until we first definitely decide what animal is represented 
by Mriga.* 

Verses 4 & 5. —Say ana is literally correct, but agaiu 
misses the spirit, or rather has missed it throughout tho 
hymn. Indra was reproached in the second verse for his 
partiality or over-kindness to Vrish&kapi. But Indruni was 
not satisfied with it, and if Indra failed to punish the Kepi, 
sne took the matter in her own hand. Says she : u 0 Indra ! 
as you (thus; protect this (your) i’tvourite Vrisliakapi, let 
the dog, eager (to chase) a hog (y ;ardha\ bite him at his 
ear. The Kapi spoilt my favourite things.f I shall, there- 

0 See Dr. Raj en (Iraki's Indo-Aryans, Vol. II., p. 303. 

t The word in tho original is tashtani, which literally means 
^ado, shaped, &c. M&dhava Bhatta understanda X 
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»re, cut off his Lead, in order that an evil-doer may not* 
enjoy happiness. Indra is in the upper (portion) of the 
universe. ” Here Indrfiui is herself prepared to punish 
Vrish&kapi by setting the dog at his ear. and cutting off his 
head. I have in a previous chapter shown how the figure 
of Mriga’s head is to be obtained in the sky. Taking tlifr 
three stars in the belt of Orion as the top of the head, the 
dog is close by the right ear of Mriga and may properly 
be said to bite it. The word var&ka also points out the 
place where we may expect to find the dog. In Itig. i. 
01.7, ;ard/ia * is said to be killed by Vishnu bevond a 
mountain, which, in all probability, is the same story as that 
of Indra killing Vritra. A dog chasing car&ha is therefore 
no other than Canis Major following the constellation of 
Orion, or the “antelope’s head’ 7 representing Vritra. Sfiyana 
and Yaska, ami even European scholars are silent as to who 
this dog is. The verses, in fact, may be said to have 
remained altogether unexplained hitherto, though the 
words themselves are simple enough and have caused no 
difficulty. 


Verse 6 . —This verse presents no difficulty. Thus 
satisfied, Indrani speaks of herself as the best of women, 
best in every way. 


V erses 7 & 8. — Indra now tries to conciliate her. Sayana, 
following the Anukramani, supposes that, the seventh verso 
is addressed by Vrishfikapi aud the eighth by Indra. The 
only reason I can find for such an interpretation is the 

oblations offered to indrlnl, I translate it by things generally. 
Whatever meaning we may adopt, it is quite evident that the Kapi f ® 
interfering with them has offended Indrani. 

* In Rig. X. 99. 6, Indra is ssrid t Imv© Killed TriaLiiaban, au^ f 
Trim Mb aiu Tfita killed t araha. 
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of the "word amba , which means •• mother,” and 
this cannot he supposed to be used by Indra. But though 
we avoid one difficulty in this way, we are launched into 
another, for the verse speaks of Indrani being pleasing 
“ to me ; ” and if Vrishakapi is the speaker, “me” cannot 
refer to him, as Indrani is his mother and, consequently, 
“me” has to be interpreted to mean “ my father,” and this 
Siiyana has done. I prefer taking amba as an affectionate 
and respectful mode of address, as in modern Sanskrit, and 
the verse presents do difficulty. We can then take both the 
7th and the 8th verse together and give them a natural 
interpretation. I translate thus “ O auspicious lady ! what 
you say is true ..... you are pleasing to me . . 

But oh ! hero-wife, with beautiful arms, pretty figure, 
profuse hair, and broad hips, why should you be so angry 
with our Vrishakapi? Indra is in the upper (part) of the 
universe.” 

Verse 9 . —Indriim replies. “This mischievous (Vrishd- 
f kapi) considers me to be avira (?.«., without a brave 
husband dr son), while I am the wife of Indra, the mother 
of the brave, and the friend of Maruts- Indra, &c.” 

Verses 10 & 11. —Fischel and Gelduer suppose that the 
first is addressed by Vrishakapi to Indrani, and the second 
by Vrishakap&vt. Sayana understands them to be addressed 
by Indra. Whichsoever construction we adopt, the mean¬ 
ing remains the same. Indrani is here told that she is 
highly respected everywhere; she is the blessed of all 
women, and that her husband never suffers from old age. 
i This is obviously intended to pacify her. 

Verse 12. —Indra says “ 0 Indrani l I am not delighted 
without my friend Vrishakapi. of whom these favourite 
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watery oblations reach the gods. India is in the upper 
(part) of the universe.” 


Verse 13. — This seems to be also addressed by Iudra to 
Indrani, who is here called Vrishakapayi. This latter name 
1 .as caused a difference of opinion, some considering Vrisha¬ 
kapayi to be the mother, some the wife of Vrisbakapi.* 

I do not see how the wife of Vrisbakapi, as such, could be 
introduced in the song, unless Vrisbakapi is understood to j 
be the name of Indra himself. Commentators, who take ■ 
Vrishakapayi to mean the wife of Vrishakapi, accordingly ' 
adopt the latter view. Pischel and Geldner think that the ] 
verse is addressed by Vrisbakapi to his wife Vrishakapayi. 
The verse means, “ 0 rich Vrishakapayi ! having a good soli 
and a daughter-in-law, let Indra swallow the bulls, your 
favourite and delightful oblation. Indra, ,&c.” There has 
been much speculation as to who could be the son and the ■ 
daughter-in-law of Vrishakapayi. But if Vrishakapayi bo J 
understood to mean the wife of Indra, it causes no such 
difficulty. The adjectives “having a good son,” &c., are 
simply complimentary, corresponding to the statement of 
Indrani, that she was the “ mother of the brave ” iu verse 
9. Indra accepting her statements, asks her to allow him 
to swallow the watery oblations said to come from Vrisha- 
kapi iu the last verge. The words priynm and havis are 
the same in both the verses ; and I think that both of them 
refer to the same oblations. 

Verse 14.—Indra, satisfied with the prospect of getting 
the oblations, describes his appetite : “Twenty and fifteen 
oxen are being cooked for me ; I shall cat them and be fat. 
Both the sides of my belly will be filled up. Indra, &c.’ ? 

See Max Miller's Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Voi. II., 538. 
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practice ot sacrificing bulls to Indra seems to have been 
out of date even at the time of the Rigveda (cf. i. 164. 43. 
where it is said to be an old custom). But tho old custom 
could not be entirely iorgotten, and if real bulls were not 


ollered to ludra, poets supposed that clouds or stars might 
answer the same purpose. The number 35 mentioned in 
the verse may thus refer to the Nakflhatras (28), and 
planets (7). But this explanation is doubtful, and I cannot 
suggest a better one. 


Reuses 15, 16 & 17.—The fifteenth and the sixteenth 
seem to be addressed to Indra by Indrani, and the seven¬ 
teenth to Indrani by Indra. In the fifteenth Indrani, accord¬ 
ing to Sayana, asked Indra to sport with her just as a bull, 
with pointed horns, roars amongst a number of cows. The 
next two verses do not appear to be relevant to our pur¬ 
pose. e may, the refore, pass these over, and resume tho 
thread ot the story. Piscbel and Geldner suppose that the 
17th and 18th versus are addressed by Vrishakapavi. 


Verses 18 & 19.— Indrani is now conciliated, and savs 
that she has not killed Vrishiikapi, but some one else. 
The verse thus means, “ 0 Indra ! let Y rishakapi get the 
slain animal—an animal which was quite different from 
Vrisliukapi’s. ! et him at once have a knife, a ire-place, 
a new vessel, and :i cart-load of fire-wood (to cook tho 
killed animal). Indra, &c.” Thus by the intercession of 
Indra, IndWli.t was moved, and at last undid or rather ex¬ 
plained away her previ. us act. of decapitation. Pisehel and 
Geldner translate the verse very nearly as I have done. 
They, however, consider it to be addressed by YrishAkap&yl 
and translate purusvaaf u7ti by ‘wild.’ This does not explain 
what dead animal is hero referred to. It is, 1 think, more 
natural to suppose that the dead animal here spoken of i* 



-tire same as that described in verse 5, and one whose head 
Indrfini is there said to be ready to cut off. Indrant now says 
that this dead animal should be given to Vrishakapi, espe¬ 
cially as Indra has already got his oblations of bulls. I have 
already showm that there were several legends about the 
“ antelope’s head.” It seems that Indrani, referring to some 
of them, assures Indra that it was not Vrishakapi in the form 
ot the antelope which she killed , but some one else (literally 
parasvantam = representing another than Vrishakapi, as 
Sayana takes it). Thereon Indra, having thus saved Vrisha- 
kapi by his intercession, observes, “ Thus do 1 go seeing and 
discriminating between a dasa and an arya, ; I take my drink 
trom those that prepare Soma juice and cook the oblations, 
and thus behold or protect the intelligent sacrifices.” In 
another word, Indra is glad that he has saved an Arya, and 
triumphantly declares that he is always careful to distinguish 
between an Arya and a Dasa, the latter of whom he would 
punish and kill, e. g., Vritra, who is said to be a Dasa. 
Vrishakapi being thus saved Indra, in the following verses, 
bids him a farewell, wishing for a safe journey and speedy 
return. These verses are very important for our present 
purpose,- and I shall, therefore, examine them singly. 

Vebsk&O. — In this verse Indra asks Vrishakapi to go 
to his house ( astam ) and then return afterwards to the 
house ( grihas ) of Indra. But the question is where is 
Vjv: hakapi’s house and where is that of Indra? The words 
in the original are dhanm , krinfatra and nediyas. Vrisha- 
kapi is asked to go to dhama, which is also krintatra 
Sayana takes dhanm to mean a desert and hrintatra in the 
sense that u the trees therein are cut off.” But this meaning 
does not quite suit the context. What is meant by saying 
tl it Vrishakapi, who is admittedly the sun in a different 
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should go to a forest ? Where is that forest, and 
what does it imply ? Dhama is a word that occurs several 
times in the Rigveda. In Rig i. 35.8 it is said to consist 
of three yojanas and is contrasted with the earth. Sayana 
there understands it to mean 44 sky or heavens;” and I see 
no reason why we should not interpret the word in the 
same way in this verse. Dhama therefore means “sky” or 
44 heavens.” But is it the vault above with three stages ? 
No, the poet qualifies the idea by krintatra , meaning 44 cut 
off.” It is thus evidently the portion of the heavens 
which is cut off. In other words, the idea here denoted 
is the same as that expressed by the phrase amrodkanam 
divak — 44 where heavens are closed,” or “where the view is 
obstructed,” in Rig. ix. 113.8. Dkanva which is hritantra,* 
thus denotes the innermost part of the celestial sphere, 
the southern hemisphere or the Pitriyfina. The poet knows 
that the vault of the heavens above him has three halts or 
stages which Vishnu is said to have used as his three steps 
(Rig. i. 22. 17). But of the nether world the poet has 
no definite knowledge, and he therefore cannot specify the 
yojanas or the stages it contains. Thus he simply says that 
there are some yojanas therein. The first part of the verse 
may now be translated thus : 44 0 VrishSkapi! go to the 

house (in) the celestial sphere which is cut off and which con¬ 
tains some yojanas or stages.” In short, Indra means that 
Vrishakapi should now descend into the southern hemis¬ 
phere. 


The latter part of the verse literally means 44 and come 
to our house from nediyas.” Now nedlyas is again a 

The only other place where Jcrhitatra is used in the Rigveda is 
v. '27.13, which Yaska and Sayana both interpret to mean that 
tl waters come up from krintatra , r cloud. n But it may be as 

well asked if krintatro.t cannot here mean u from below.” 
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m which neither Yaska nor Suyana seem to have properly 
understood. Panini (v. 3. '63) tells us that nediyas is the 
comparative of antika. Now nediyas cannot possibly be 
derived from antika by any change in the form of the latter 
word. Panini therefore considers neda to be a substitute 
for antika, when the comparative form is to be derived- 
This is equivalent to saying that 4 bet’ is to be substituted 
for ‘good’ in deriving the comparative form of ‘good 7 in 
English. I need not say how far such an explanation 
would be regarded satisfactory. My own view is that 
nediyas had lost its positive form in the times of Panini, or 
perhaps its positive form was never in use like that of 
: superior 7 in English. But Panini, who, as a grammarian, 
felt bound to account for all the forms, connected nediyas 
with antika , probably because the ordinary meaning of 
nediyas in his time was the same as that of the comparative 
form of antika . But we cannot infer from this that nediyas 
might not have meant anything else in the days of Pfinini. 
Panini might have taken into account only the most 
ordinary sense of the word, and finding that a positive form 
was wanting connected it with the word which expressed 
the ordinary meaning in the positive form. The fact that 
Panini considers nediyas as the comparative of antika docs 
not, therefore, preclude us from assuming, if we have other 
grounds to do so, that nediyas originally meant something 
else in addition to its present sense ; for Panini speaks of 
the form and not of the meaning of nediyas. Having 
thus shown that the authority of Panini is not against me, 
I shall now give my meaning of nediyas . I think it means 
lower, being akin to neath beneath^ nether and corre3- 


f Bopp derives O.H.G. nldar from Sk. down, and dis¬ 
approves GWmru- suggestion ihnt it should be tnu-ed to a Gotln 
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mg words in other languages. The suggestion, I 
lruow, will be received by some with surprise and suspicion, 
and 1 must give by grounds for proposing a new meaning. 
There is no passage in the Rigveda where the use of 
nediyas might be considered as definitely deciding its 
meaning. In Itig. v. 52. 0, viii. 26. 10 and x. 101. 3, 
nedisktha or nediyas might be supposed to mean lowest or 
lower. But the passages are not conclusive on this point, 
as the word there used might also be understood to mean 
‘nearest,’ ‘nearer,’ according to Panini. In the Brahmunas- 
we, however, meet with more decisive passages. Tliusin the 
Ait-areya Brahmana vi. 27 nediyas is contrasted with upari - 
sht&t* Bbhtlingk and Roth give a passage from the 
Ivathaka recension of Yajurveda (28. 4), which says, “he 
ascends ( arokati ) to the heavens from the nethishtka world.”* 
Here the word ‘ascend’ clearly shows that the netkshitha 
world must be understood to mean the ‘lowest world,’ 
‘world at the bottom.’ In the Tandya Brakmana (iii. 4, 2, 


verb nithan , noth, ncthum , and divided aa nid-ar, ar being a 
comparative termination. (Bopp, Com. Gr. Eng. Tr. 1860, vol. I, 
p. 382). K. B lignumn compares Sk. nediyas with Av. nazd-yah 
meaning ‘nearer,’ and derives the words from nazd (ni down and 
' d to sit). Of. Sk. nida Lat. nidn, 0. Ir. net, O. II. G. ncslz=z 
a resting place (Comp. Gr. i., § 501, ii. §§ 4, 185). Both Bopp and 
Brugmann do not propose any new meaning of nediyas . But 
it is evident that whichsoever derivation we adopt the word is 
connected with jii down, and if we find passages in the Br&bmauas 
where it is cons isted with uparishtdl, we can, 1 think, aafdy 
understand nediyas to mean ‘lower’ as suggested by its etymology 
‘nearer’ is a secondary meaning. 

c Ait. Br. vi. 27. 

t I Kuthak. 28. 4. 4 
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2) there occurs a passage where the directions for 
lowering the tone are given as follows—“Just as after 
creeping up to the top of a high tree ( a man ) gradually 
comes lower and lower so, &c.”* The word for lowering in 
the text is nediyas sankramdi , and there is no possibility of 
mistaking its meaning. In the Tandya Brahmaua ii. 1.3 the 
raising of the tone is described as ascending from top to 
top (agrdt agram ) ; and nediyas sankrama must, therefore, 
xnean a gradual lowering of the voice. In fact, nediyas 
sankrama represents the same idea as loiv-er-ing, that is, 
not taking a sudden leap down but descending from the 
highest poiut to the next lower, and so on. In all these 
places Sayana explains nediyas as meaning ‘nearer’ accord¬ 
ing to Panini; hut in every case he lias to strain the words 
■ to suit the context. It was not, however, Sayana’s fault: 
for after nediyas was once assigned to antika , all traces of its 
old meaning were naturally lost, and none dared to question 
Pauini’s authority. But we now know that in other 
languages math means low, and in several passages in the 
Brahmanas, we find nediyas contrasted with ‘ upper ’ or 
‘top.’ This, in my opinion, is sufficient to prove that nediyas 
meant lower in the Yedic times. I have already shown 
that the authority of Panini is not against understanding 
the word in this way. All that he has laid down is that 
nediyas having no positive form should be derived from 
antika without saying whether nediyas was or was not used 
in any oth er sense. I am, therefore, inclined to think ilia 
nediyas might have had more than one meaning even in 
Panini’s time, but he took the most ordinary meaning and 
derived the comparative form from antika. This in course 


- *T4Tu y i giwm kqbr- warm* 
' Tan- hr. hi. 4- 2. 
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in its turn to restrict the denotation of the 
■word only to one meaning, viz., ‘nearer.’ 

I would, therefore, translate the verse thus, “ 0 Vrisha¬ 
kapi ! go to the house—-the celestial sphere which is cut off 
and which contains some (unknown) yojanas or stages. 
From your nether house come to our house. Indra is in 
the upper (portion) of the universe.” Nedbjas is thus 
contrasted with uttara in the burden of the song. Both 
are comparative forms. Indra is in the uttara (upper) 
regions, while Vrishakapi is going to the nedlyas (lower) 
world ; and Indra expects or rather requests Vrishakapi to 
come back again to his(Indra’s) house. That is the gist 
of the whole verse. Tho idea that the sua falls down from 
the autumnal equinox is an old one. In Ait. Br. iii. 18 and 
in Taitt. Br. i. 5. 12. 1 the ceremonies on the Yishftvan or 
the equinoctial day in a satra are described, and there we 
ure told that “gods were afraid of the sun falling down 
from the sky and so supported him,” and being thus sup¬ 
ported he “ became uttara to all. The Ait. Br. iii. 18 lias 
thus the same word uttara that we have in this verse, and 
it is natural to suppose that both relate to the same subject. 

I have also quoted a passage from the Aitareya Brahmana 
where nedigas is contrasted with uparisktdt. From these 
I infer that the verse, we are now considering, describes 
the descent of the sun into the southern or the lower hemi¬ 
sphere,, and that Indra asks him to come back a sain to 
the house of gods, i.e., the northern hemisphere. I have 
already given in full my reasons for understanding nedig is 
in a different sense. But I may remark that, even .-accept¬ 
ing the common meaning of the word, the verse m-iyvstil! 
be interpreted in the way I Lave"suggested. 

Verse 21. —Vrishakapi has gone down to' the uether 
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This verse now describes what Indra will do when 
he returns. Says Indra, “0 Vrishakapi ! you, the destroyer 
of sleep, who are going to the house, come back again, 
again by (your) way. We would perform the sacrifices- 
Indra, &c.” The verse thus distinctly refers to the recom¬ 
mencement of the sacrifices in the Devayana or the Uttara- 
ya ia as understood in old days. The word suvita is from 
the same root as mit&nika and kalpay&mhai is from hr ip, 
the root which gives us the word kalpa in kalpasxitras . 
Suvita kalpajumkai thus means “we would perform the 
mit&nika ceremonies,” which, as described in the first 
verse, were stopped when the sun went down to the nether 
world. I may also here point out that the house in the 
nether world or, as Savana interprets it, the house of the 
enemy is called asta literally ‘thrown,’ while Indra’s house 
is called griha. The sun goes down to the asta and returns 
up to the griha of Indra. This verse, iu so far as it speaks 
of the recommencement of sacrificial ceremonies, confirms 
the interpretation I liave proposed for the preceding verse. 

Vebsb 22.—This is the most important verse iu the 
whole hymn. It describes the circumstances under which 
Vrishakapi will return to Indra’s house. Literally rendered 
it means, “ 0 mighty Vrishakapi l* when you rising up- 


° Pischel and Geldner suppose that the verse is addressed by a 
third person to Vrishr kapi and India, probably because both these 
names occur in the vocative case and the verb is in plural. In that 
case the verse would mean, “When Indra and Vrishakapi would 
both be in the house, where would the sinning Mriga be, &c. ? ,r 
This interpretation does not, however, make any change in the part 
of the verse material for our purpose. For whichsoever construc¬ 
tion we adopt the qu* 4ion still remains—why is the Mriga invisible 
when both Indra and Vrishakapi are together ? 
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Is (or rather northwards) would come to (our) house, 
where would that great sinner Mriga he ? Where he, who 
misleads people, would go ? Indra, &c.” Now Yaska, in 
whose days all traces of Canis being once a star in the 
heavens were lost, could not understand what to make 
of the statement “ where would that great sinner Mriga 
be ?” It means that Mriga would not be seen, would 
not be visible, when Vrishakapi goes to the house of Indra-, 
but Yaska did not perceive what was intended by such a 
statement. He conld not conceive that the constellation 
of Mrigashiras would be invisible, when the sun iu his 
upward march would be there at the beginning of the 
Devayilna, that is, when he comes to the house of Indra, 
and therefore he proposed to interpret Mriga iu the sense 
of 44 the sun” (Nirnkta 13. 3). Mriga, says he, is derived 
from mrij to go, and means “ going,” 44 one who goes and 
goes and never stops,” in other words, 44 the sun.” Now, 
says his commentator, when a person goes into a house he 
cannot be seen by the outsiders. So VrisMkapi, when he 
goes to the house, cannot be seen by the people on the earth! 
I do not think that I need point out the highly artificial and 


inconsistent character of this explanation. The word Mriga, 
so far as I know, is nowhere used in the Rigveda in this 
sense. Again, if the word Mriga in the third verse of this 
hymu is to be understood as meaning an antelope, is it not 
natural enough to suppose that the same Mriga is referred 
to in this verse ? Then, again, how can the sun be said to 
become invisible to the people when he is in. the house 
of gods ? Nor can he be invisible to Indra whose house he 
enters. What can, in such a case, be the propriety of the 
word udancka or “ rising upwards”? If Mriga means the 
sun according to Yaska, we shall have to suppose that the 
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filing son was invisible, a clear contradiction in terms. Iam 
sure Yaska here tried to explain away the difficulty in the 
same way as he has done in the case of VrUta. But, in the 
present instance, the solution he has proposed is, on the face 
of it, highly inconsistent, so much so that even Siiyana does 
not follow it. Sayana, however, has nothing else to propose, 
and he qoiety leaves the word Mriga as it is and unexplain¬ 
ed in his commentary. In short, both Sayana and Yaska 
have found the verBe too difficult to explain. The meaning 
I have proposed explains the verse in a natural and a simple 
manner, and further corroborates the statement in the 
Bigveda previously referred to, viz., “ Cam's awakened 
the Riblms at the end of the year.” In the Taittiriya 
Br&hraana i. 5 . 2. 1 , we are told that the Vedic priests, 
e. g., Matsoni, observed the position of the sun amongst 
starn in the morning, and, as the Nakshatras disappear 
when the snn rises, they determined the position by observ¬ 
ing what Nakshatra rose a little before the sun. The 
present verse records an observation to make which no 
greater skill is required. It tells us that when Vrislnikapi 
went to the house of Indra his Mriga was not visible any¬ 
where, thus clearly indicating that the sun rose with Orio > 
on that day. The word udancha is especially remarkable 
in this case. The sun must be udancha when he aoes ro 
the honsc of Indra, which, the burden of the song tells us, 
is in the northern or the upper part of the universe. This 
verse, therefore, clearly describes not merely the rising sun 
but the position of rising sun amongst the constellations 
when he is at the vernal equinox, the entrance of the houss 
of gods or the house of Indra. Sayana and Yaska have 
completely missed this point, and have made Vrishukapi 
represent the rising sun as an unnecessary rival to Savitii 
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2. 12). If the meaning I have proposed is 
correct, we have here a record of the position of the sail at 
the vernal equinox. I take ptdvagkas in the original to 
mean “ great sinner ; ” but it may be translated as Yaska 
proposes by “ omnivorous ” or “ voracious.” But in either 
case I would take it as referring to the antelope’s spoiling 
the things of Indram. The point is that the sinning Mriga 
would not be with Vriahakapi when he again goes to the 
house of Indra, and Indrfuu would have no cause to com¬ 
plain of the presence of the odious Mriga at the time. 

Verse 23.— Sayana translates, “ 0 arrow ! Mann’s daugh¬ 
ter, named Parshu, gave birth to twenty (sons) together. 
Let her whose belly was bigbehappv! Indra isin the upper 
(portion) of the universe.” 1 cannot, however, under¬ 
stand what it means. Parshu, according to Sayana, is a Mrigi 
or a female antelope. But why address the arrow to give 
happiness to her ? Can it have any reference to the arrow 
with which Orion was killed ? Then who are these twenty 
sons? Are they the same as twenty mentioned in verse 14? 
Is it likely that twenty alone are mentioned leaving the 
additional fifteen to be understood from the context ? The 
concluding verse undoubtedly appears to be benedictorv. 
But I have not found a satisfactory solution of the above 
questions. Perhaps bhala meaning ‘ auspicious,’ may be 
used for Vri hakapi, and Indra addressing him pronounces 
benediction on the female that gave birth to the yellow 
antelope and several other stars that are Supposed to be 
either killed or swallowed by Indra in this hymn. But 
I cannot speak with certainty on the point and must, leave 
the verse as it is. 

Now let us see what are the leading features of the story 
of Vrishiikapi and what do they signify. We have seen 
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scholars differ in assigning the verses of the hymn.to* 
the different speakers, and here and there we meet with 
expressions and words which cannot be said to be yet satis¬ 
factorily explained. Sutne of the interpretations I have, 
proposed may not again be acceptable to all. But these 
difficulties do not prevent us from determining the leading 
incidents in the legend, which may, therefore, be summarised 
somewhat as follows. Vrishakapi is a Mriga, and sacrifices 
are stopped where he revels. He is, however, a favourite of 
Indra, and consequently the latter, instead of punishing, 
follows him. Indrant, who has herself been offended by 
the Kapi, now reproaches Indra for his overfondness for 
the animal and threatens to punish the beast by cutting off 
his head and letting loose a dog at his ear. Indra intercedes 
and Indrant assures him that the punishment has not been 
inflicted on his favourite beast, but on someone else, 
Vrishakapi is now going down to his house and Indra, in 
bidding farewell to his friend, asks him to come up again 
to his ( Indra’s) house, so that the sacrifices may be 
recommenced ; and, strange to say, that when Vrishakapi' 
returns, in his upward march to the house of Indra, the 
impertinent Mriga is no longer to be seen ! Vrishakapi, 
Indra and Indrani thus finally meet in the same house, 
without the offensive beast, and the hymn therefore con¬ 
cludes with a benedietorv verse. 


There can be little doubt that the hymn gives a legend 
current in old Yedic days. But no explanation has vet 
been suggested, which accounts for all the incidents in the 
story or explains how it originated, Vrishakapi is a^Mriga, 
uud his appearance and disappearance mark the cessation 
and the recommencement of the sacrifices. The Indian tradi¬ 
tion indentifies him with the sun in one form-or another and 
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comparison with Greek Erikapaeos points to the same con¬ 
clusion. Onr Vrishakapi or Mriga must again he such as is 
liable to be conceived in the form of a head cut off from the 
body, and closely followed by a dog at its ear, unless we art- 
prepared to treat the very specific threat of Indr&nias mean¬ 
ingless except as a general threat. All these incidents are 
plainly and intelligibly explained by taking Vrishakapi to 
represent the sun at the autumnal equinox, when the Dog- 
star or Orion commenced tire equinoctial year ; and, above 
all, we can now well understand why Vrishukapi’s house is 
said to be low in the south and how his Mriga disappears 
when he goes to the house of Indra—a point which has been 
a hard knot lor the commentators to solve. I, therefore, 
conclude that the hymn gives us not only a description of 
the constellation of Orion and Canis (verses 4 and 5), but 
clearly and expressly delines the position of the sun when 
he passed to the north of the equator in old times [verse 221; 
and joined with the legend of the Ttibhu 3 we have here 
unraistakeable and reliable internal evidence of the hymns 
of the Iiigveda to ascertain the period when the traditions 
incorporated in these hymns were first framed and con¬ 
ceived. In the face of these facts it is impossible to hold 
that the passages in the Taittiriya Sunhita and the Brah- 
manas do not record a real tradition about the older begin¬ 
ning of the year. 
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Results of previous chapters-Winter solstice m Pha gunaand Ma 
Successive year-beginnings in old times stated an exp al “‘ 

The second traditional year-beginning in the Taittirt.ya S 
Winter solstice in Chaitra and vernal equinox in unar 
Vedic traditions corroborating the same—The cowmencemeu _ • 

the sacrifice with Aditi, the presiding deity of Punaryash 
Abhiiit day—The asterismal Praj&pati with Clutra for bis c 
The Conclusions —Periods of ancient Vedic literature stated and 
Pre-Orion Period, MMW B. C.-Tta 
Period, 4000-2500 B. C—TheKrittikfi Period, 2500 -1400 B- C- 
—Prc-Buddietic Period, 1400-500 B. C-Not inconsistent with 
the results of Comparative Philology or Mythology-Rate of t ' 
precession of the equinoxes-Corvectly determined by the Hin¬ 
dus—Continuous record of the different positions of the equinoxes 
in Sanskrit literature—Tradition* based upon the sMie raj^ 
mti. Rohini and lludra—Meaning of. Rohini—The Knttik'.s 

the Trittiriya Sanhita and Vedinga Jyotisha-The equinox m 

Ashvini in later works Story of VishvA.mtra-Notices of the 
recession of the rainy season from Bhjdrapada to Jy^» 
Conclusions shewn to be consistent with the tradit.ons regard' 
tbe antiquity of Zoroaster and the \ odus. 


W have thus traced back one of the traditions abou 
the old beginnings of the year, mentioned in the Taittmy* 
Sanhita. to the oldest of the Vedic works, and what is still 
more important, shown that the Vedic traditions art, in 
this respect completely corroborated by the oldest recor 
and traditions of the other two sections of the Aryan race— 
the Parsis and the Greeks. The traditions of each nation 
taken singly may not be conclusive, but when, putting a _ 
these together and interpreting one set in the light 
another, we find that directly or indirectly all point to ti, 
aaiue conclusion, their cumulative effect can no 11 
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isive. Scholars have already discovered the similarity 
between the traditions of the three nations, but without 
any clue to the period when all the Arvas lived together, 
it was impossible to reduce all these traditions into a 
harmonious whole. The traditions of Orion, and especially 
its position at the beginning of the equinoctial year, do, 
however, supply such a clue, and with its help the mystery 
about the oldest periods of Aryan civilization is consider¬ 
ably cleared up. Thus if Orion is now no longer a hunter 
of unknown parentage, we need not also indulge in uncer¬ 
tain speculations about the foamy weapon with which 
Indra killed his enemy, or how the four-eyed dogs came to 
be stationed at the Chinvat Bridge, or why the Bibhus are 
said to be awakened by a dog at the end of the year. 


Astronomically the matter is as simple as it could be. 
All our measurements of time are direct lv based upon the 
changes in the positions of heavenly bodicB. But there is 
no measurement of time, at present determined, which is 
longer than the period during which the equinoxes com¬ 
plete their revolution in the ecliptic. It is. therefore, the 
best measurement of time for determining the periods of 
antiquity, only if we have reliable records about the position 
of heavenly bodies in early days. Fortunately, such records 
of the time, when the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryans lived together, have been preserved for us in the 
Bigveda, and with the help of the Greek and the Parsi 
traditions Wo can now decipher these records inscribed on 
the specially cultivated memory of the Indian Aryans- 
Commencing with the passages in the Taittiriyn F:-..hit:'> 
and the BraLinanas, which declare thal the Phalgunt full- 
moon was once the new-year’s night, we found that Mriga- 
shiras was designated by a name which, it rightly inter- 
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■ted, showed that the vernal equinox coincided with that 
asterism in old times. This was, so to speak, a sort of 
corroborative evidence of the truth of the statement in the 
Taittiriya Sanhita- A reference to the figure will show at 
a glance that if the sun be at the winter solstice on the 
Phalguni full-moon day, the moon to be full must be 
diametrically opposite to the sun and also near Phalguni- 
Uttara Phalguni will thus be at the summer solstice and the 
vernal equinox will coincide with Mrigashiras. With the 
solstice in Magha, the equinox will be in the Krittikas ; 
while when the Uttarayaua begins in Pausha the equinox is 
in Ashvini. Ashvini and Pausha, Krittikas and Magha, and 
Mrigashiras and Phalguna are thus the correlative pairs of 
successive year-beginnings depending entirely upon the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes; and the facts, statements, texts 
and legends discussed in the previous chapters supply us 
with reliable evidence, direct and indirect, of the existence 
of all these year-beginnings in the various periods of Aryan 
civilization. It has been further shown that not only the 
traditions, but also the primitive calendar of the Parsis bears 
out the conclusions we have deduced from the Yedic works- 


We have so far considered only one of the traditional 
year-beginnings recorded in the Taittiriya Sanhita, the 
Phalguni full-moon. But it may be asked how we interpret 
the other mentioned along with it, and almost in the same* 
words. Analogy at once suggests that we should interpret 
it in the same way as we have interpreted the first. With 
the Phalguni full-moon, at the winter solstice the vernal 
equinox was in Mrigashiras ; so with the Ohitra full-moon 
at the solstice the vernal equinox would be in Pnnarvash- 
Let us, therefore, see if we have any evidence in the Vedic 
literature in support of such an interpretation- It may be 
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that we are here entering upon the remotest 
period . of antiquity, when the year was probably first 
determined with some approach to accuracy; and even iu 
,,he Vedas there is hardly anything beyond vague traditions 
about this period, while the Greeks and the Parsis have 
not, it appears, preserved even these. 

Ik ere is no express passage which states that Punarvasil 
vas ever the first of the Nakshatras, nor have we in this 
case a synonym like Agrahayana, or Orion, wherein we 
might discover similar traditions. There are, however, 
•aome indications about the oldest position of Punarvash 
preserved in the sacrificial literature. The presiding deity 
of Punarvasft is Aditi, and we are told in the Aitareya 
Bruhmana i. 7. and the Taittirtya Sanhita vi. 1. 6. 1, that 
Aditi has been blessed with a boon that all sacrifices must 
commence and end with her. The story begins with the 
statement that the Sacrifice (the mysterial sacrificial per¬ 
sonage) went away from the gods. The gods were then 
unable to perform any further ceremonies, and did not know 
where it (the sacrifice) had gone to ; and it was Aditi that 
helped them, in this state, to find out the proper com¬ 
mencement of the sacrifice.* This clearly means, if it. can 
mean anything, that before this time sacrifices were per¬ 
formed at random, but it was at this time resolved and fixed 
to commence them from Aditi. Adit : was thus the oldest 
and the first commencement of the sacrifice or the year 
In the Vajasaneyi Sanhita 4. 19 Aditi is said to be abhaya- 
tak shirshnl , '-double-headed.” and the commentators 


° Ait. i* 7. A similar tradition about Orion is narrated in Greek 
mythology. It is stated that having lost his sight he followed a 
guide to the east in search of the sun and there, by exposing his face 
*° the rising sun, his sight was restored. 
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erpret it to mean that the two termini of the sacrifices,, 
which began .and ended with Aditi, are the two heads here 
alluded to. These traditions are further corroborated by 
the sacrificial ceremonies. According to the sacrificial 
terminology the 4th day before Vishftvfin or the central 
day of the yearly satra is called the Abhijit day. “ In the 
sixth month,” observes Dr. Hang,* “there are three Abhi- 
plava, ■'ifialakas (six-days’ periods) and one Prishbhya 
*halaka. y ‘ This makes up the first 24 days of the sixth 


month. The following days are thus enumerated: “the 
Abhijit day, the three svarasAman days and the Vishuviin, 
or the central day which stands quite apart.” Thus if we 
exclude the Vislnlvan day, as standing apart by itself, this 
gives us four days, and with the two days —Atiratra and 
ChatuTrinsha — which are taken up by the initial cere¬ 
monies of the satra, we make up the xhalaha wanted to com¬ 
plete the six months. The Abhijit day thus falls on the 
fourth day before the Yishhvun. Now if Abhijit day be sup¬ 
posed to he named after the Nakshatra of that name (i. e., 
when the sun is in Abhijit) then the V’islnlvan or the autum¬ 
nal equinox must fall four days—or as the sun travels over 
about 1 of the ecliptic each day, 4°—after the asterism 
of Abhijit; and it can be shewn by astronomical calculation 
that, with Aditi or Punarvasu at the vernal equinox to 


commence the sacrifice, we get nearly the same result. In 
the Surya Siddh.'mta (viii. 3 table) the longitude of 
Punarvash is said to be 93°, while that of Abhijit is 266° 
40', that is, in other words, Abhijit would be abont G behind 
the autumnal equinox or VishiYvfm, if wc suppose the vernal 
equinox to exactly coincide with Punarvasu. With the 


See Dr. Haug’g translation of the Aitareya BrShmana iv. 12*, 
p. 270, note. 
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equinox iu Funarvasu there is again no other 



shatra nearer to or at the autumnal equinox to mark the 
Viskuvfin day. We can, therefore, now understand why 
Abhijit, which is so far away from the ecliptic, should have 
been included in the old list of the Nakshatras. It marked 
the approach of the Yishfivau in the primitive sacrificial 
calendar, but when it ceased to be used for that purpose 
owing to the falling back of seasons, it was naturally drop¬ 
ped from the list of the Nakshatras, as it was far away from 
the Zodiac. If Bentley’s suggestion about Mill a and 
Jyeshtha be correct, this must have been done at the time 
when the vernal equinox was iu Orion. But be that as 
it may, it will, I think, be clear from the above that the 


position of the Abhijit day in the sacrificial literature fully 
supports the tradition about Aditi, the presiding deity of 
Punarvasil, having discovered the commencement of the 
sacrifice. Aditi at this time must have also separated the 
Bevayftna from the Pitriyaua and thus may have been 
appropriately called the mother of the Devas (Big- x. ?~- 
'•> )• It was from her that the Aditvas were born (Rig. x. 
”2. 8 ; Shat. Br. iii. 1. 3. 2), or the sun commenced his 
yearly course. 


The only other tradition I could find iu the Vedie litera- 
%> 

ture about this position of Aditi is the story of the 


Aditi is here said to be the daughter of Dakslm, also cf. Rig. 
vii. oG. 2. In Pur&nic traditions the 27 Nakshatras arc* said to be' 
the daughters of Daksba who gave them to the moon. If \vc com- 
bin» these two traditions Aditi would be at the head of all the 
Nakshatras, in the same way us Mirgashna ’• or the Krittikaa headed 
the list in later times. There are again many legends in the Pura- 
ban, stating that everything was born from Aditi. We can account 
- 0r all these facts if we place Aditi at the vernal equinox, when ttie 
calendar was first fixed for the sacrificial purposes. 
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smal Prajapati given in the Taittirfya Brahmana (i. . 
2).* The astcrism of Chitra is here said to be the head 
ofthis Prajapati, Svati the heart, Hasta the hand, Vishakha 
the thighs, and Anftradha the foot. Many conjectures are 
made abont the meaning 1 of this figure, but none of them 
satistactorily explains why Prajapati, who is said to be 
■the god of time or the lustrum of years in the Yedanga 
Jyotisha, should have been represented in this way. I 
propose that we should interpret it after the manner of a 
similar representation of Brahman by Badarayana.t where¬ 
in the different signs of the Zodiac are said to be similarly 
•related to the different parts of the body of Brahman or the 
Creator. Prof. Max Muller has thus translated the 
verse — “The ram is the head, the face of the Creator is the 
bull, the breast would be the man-pair, the heart the crab, 
the lion the stomach, the maid the hip, the balance-bearer 
the belly, the eighth (scorpion) the membrum, the archer his 
pair of thighs, the Makara his pair of knees, the pot his 
pair of legs, the fish his two feet.”| Thus if Mesha was 
Brahman’s head when the Rashis were introduced, 
■•Chitra could well be said to be the head of Prajapati when 
the Chitra full-moon commenced the year. But though we 
can thus satisfactorily account for the fact why Chitra 
should have been called the head of Prajapati, yet we can- 


: t r%wr r$pr i R^rr ppr i sw. f%srrir i ufitsrfTror i 
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X India ; what it can teach us ? pp. 322, 323. 
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an equally satisfactory reason in the case of one of 
the Nakshatras in this representation, unless we place three 
intercalary months in five years. It is, however, very- 
difficult to determine how the intercalary mouths were 
inserted, if at all, at this remote period, and the question 
must therefore, to a certain extent, remain unsolved tor the 
present. The analogy of the pictorial representation of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac in later days, is, however, a 
strong ground to hold that the asterismal Prajapati may 
have been similarly conceived when the primitive year was 
first determined on the Nakshatra system. There is, so far 
as I know, no more evidence about this primitive calendar 
in the Yedic works, than what has been given above. But 
the traces of such period which we can discover in the 
Sacrificial literature and especially the express mention in 
Taittirlya Sanhita that the Chitra full-moon once commen¬ 
ced the year are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove the exist¬ 
ence of such a calendar in the primitive days. We cannot 
otherwise account why the first and last ofterings in 
every sacrifice should be made to Aditi and why Abhi;it- 
day should precede the Yishfivun by four days. Compared 
to the evidences of the Orion period, these are slender 
materials for the construction of the primitive Vedic calen¬ 
dar, but they are decidedly superior to the materials on 
^'Uich Dr. Geiger has determined the primitive calendar 
°f the Iranians. 


It appears to me therefore that the oldest Vedic calendar 
like the oldest hymn, was sacrificial ; and that the sacrifice 
or the year commenced with Aditi at the vernal equinox in 
m near Punarvasu. The phases of the moon/.thc seasons 
'' m tlie ayanas further guided the ancient Aryas in 
measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The asterism of 
^bhijit marked the approach of Yishuvun or the central 
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, while Punarvasft, which soon after came to be (Tillet 
Yamakau, perhaj*s Yama and Yami, indicated the begin¬ 
ning of the year. Sometime after this and before the 
vernal equinox had receded to Orion, the lunar months and 
tit,his or days appear to have come in use ; and. in fact, the 
whole calendar seems to have been re-arranged, the year 
beina made to commence from the winter solstice in the 
Okitra full-moon. But this did not alter the sacrificial 
system, which, so tar as the procedure is concerned, still 
continues to be what it was in the oldest days. For all 
. civil purposes the new calendar was, however, at once 
■ dopted and the two systems have continued to exist side 
by side up to the present day, though in a considerably 
modified form, as described before in the second 
Chapter. 

The oldest period in the Aryan civilization may, there¬ 
fore, be called the Ad iti or the pre-Orion period, and we 
may roughly assign 6000-4000 B. C. as its limits. It was 
a period when the finished hymns do not seem to have been 
known and half-prose and half poetical Nivids or sacrificial 
formula) “giving the principal nmnes, epithets, and feats 
of the deity invoked” were probably in use. The Greeks 
and the Parsis have retained no traditions of this period, 
for the simple reason that they carried with them only 
the calendar which was iu force when they left the common 
home, while the Indian Arvas have preserved all the 
traditions with a super-religions fidelity and scrupulous¬ 
ness. It is thus that I explain why the oldest Greek and 
Parsi traditions do not go beyond Orion. 

We next, come to the Orion period which, roughly speak- 
mg extended from 4000 B. C, to 2500 B.C., from the time 
when the vernal equinox was in the asterism of Ardra to 
the time when it receded to the asterism of the Krittikas. 
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: the most important period in the history of the 
Aryan civilization. A good many tsiihtas in the Rigveda 
('”• g., that, of Vrishakapi, which contains a record of the 
beginning of the year where the legend was first conceived) 
were sung at this time, and several legends were either 
formed anew or developed from the older ones. The Greeks 
and the Parsis appear to have left the common home during 
the latter part of this period as they have retained most 
of these legends, and even the attributes of the constellation 
of Mrigashiras, otherwise called Igrayam, Orion or 
the Pauryeni. We can now easily understand whv no 
confirmatory evidence about the Krittika-period is found 
cither.in the Rigveda or in the Greek and Parsi legends and 
traditions. This was pre-eminently the period of the hymns. 


Ihe third or the Krittika-period commences with the 
vernal equinox in the asterism of the Krittikas and ex¬ 
tends up to the period recorded in the Vedfmga Jyotisha 
that is, from 2500 B. C. to 1400 B. 0. It was the period 
of the Taittirtya Sankita and several of the Brahmanas. 

he hymns of the Rigveda had already become antique and 
unintelligible by this time and the BrahmavMins indulged 
m speculations, often too free, about the real meaning of 
chese hymns and legends, attributing the use of the foamv 
Weapon used by Indra to a compact between him and' 
Aamuchi. It was at this time that the Sanhitas were 
probably compiled into systematic books and attempts 


made to ascertain the meanings of the oldest hymns and 


ormulas. It was also during this period that the Indians 
appear to have come in contact with the Chinese, and the 
mtter borrowed the Hindu Xakshatra system. I do not 
mean to say that Hindus might not have improv'd their 
Astern by the mutual interchange of ideas as they did 
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they came to know of Greek astronomy. But the 
system was decidedly of Hindu origin and of purely Hindu- 
origin being handed down from the remotest or the pre- 
Orion period in the Yedic literature. M. Biot was unable 
to assign any reason why the Chinese should have taken a 
leap from the shoulder to the belt of Orion to choose their 
fourth sieu. But with the older Hindu traditions the ques- 
tion admits of an easy explanation, as the belt was therein 
the real Mrigashiras or rather the top of Mriga’s head.. 


The fourth and the last period of the old Sanskrit 
literature extendsfrom 1400 B.C. to oUO B.C. or to the birth 
and rise of Buddhism. It was the period of the Shtras and 
philosophical systems. It may be called the real pre-Bud- 
dhistic period. But as this has been sufficiently discussed 
by other writers I need not go into its further details. 

I do not mean to lay down hard-and-fast limits of each of 
these periods' of antiquity, nor do I intend to say anything 
about the period which must have elapsed before the 
Vedic Aryas were able to fix their primitive calendar in the- 
Aditi period. The beginning of the Aryan civilization must 
undoubtedly be placed a long time before the people were 
able to conceive and determine the calendar. But I do not. 
wish to enter here into these speculations. I take my stand 
only upon what we find recorded in the Yedic works, and 
hence all that I mean is that if the astronomical allusions, 
references, facts,'and legends in th e V edic works can have any 
meaning, we cannot materially shorten the periods I have 
here indicated. We may not rely on vague traditional beliefs 
amongst one nation alone, but when we find that the tradi¬ 
tions of India, Greece, and Iran, agree in their important 
h attires, and can be explained satisfactorily only by placing 
the vernal equinox in Orion, and when we have an express 
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Ftmtificmty for doing so in the Rigveda, I do not think that 
■ft e can reasonably retuse to accept the conclusions deduced 
therefrom. It is true that we have determined the oldest 
Vedic periods from the traditions we find recorded in the 
Rigveda, and, strictly speaking, it is the period of the tradi¬ 
tions and not oi the hymns into which they have been in¬ 
corporated. But this does not, in my opinion, materially 
affect the conclusions we have arrived at above regarding - 
the ancient periods of the Ycdic literature. I do not mean 
to deny that the hymns may not have been sung some time 
after these traditions and legends were originally conceived 
or that after they were first sung the hymns might not 
have been somewhat modified in form in passing from 
mouth to month before they became settled in the form iu 
which we now possess them. But though so much may 
be legitimately conceded, I think that it is impossible to 
hold that the hymns were composed thousands of years 
after the stories narrated in them, were first conceived. 
For, as a matter of fact, we find that the Rigveda hymns 
had already become antiquated and unintelligible in the 
days of the Taittirtva Sanhita and the Brahmanas. The 
Taittiriiya Sanhita places the vernal equinox in the Krittikfts 
and I have shown that we must fix its date at about 3500 
B. C. If the hymns of the Rigveda Sanhita were unintelligi¬ 
ble at this time, they must have been sung several centuries 
before it. The comparison of the Taittiriya with the Rigveda 
Sanhita further shows that while the first mentions three 
year-beginnings—one current and two old— the second 
°uly mentions one. Again, the Rigveda Sanhita contains 
110 reference to the Ivrittikas as the mouth of the Naksharras 
- therefore conclude that the legendsin question must have 
^ e en incorporated, into the hymns of the Rigveda, when 
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ey were still intelligible, that is, in the Orion period. 
It is of coarse impossible to determine the dates of indivi¬ 
dual hymns. That all of them were not sung at one time 
is quite evident from their style. Some of the hymns dis¬ 
tinctly speak of older hymns or bards, while in Rig. x. 
90-9 the hymns are said to proceed directly from the purusha 
or the sacrificial personage. All that we can therefore legi¬ 
timately say is that the hymns, which contain older traditions 
and legends, e.g-, of the liibhus and Vrish&kapi, must have 
been composed in the Orion period. Some of the hymns 
may even be still older and some later, but generally speak¬ 
ing we may suppose that 4000 and 2500 B. C. are the limits 
of this period. This may require us to assume the existence 
of some Vedic verses at a time when the Hindus, the 
Greeks and the Parsis lived together. Some scholars may 
hesitate to accept such a conclusion. But so far as I know 
the conclusion is not inconsistent with the results of com¬ 
parative Philology or Mythology. Prof. Max Muller in 
his Biographies of Words (pp. 188-198) gives a list of 
about sixty mythological names which may be shown to be 
common to Greek and Sanskrit.* If so many mytho¬ 
logical names can be shewn to be phonetically identical, 
it is impossible to suppose that no songs, celebrating the 
deeds of these deities, existed in the Indo-Germanic period. 
Westphai has a lready proved the existence of poetry in the 
Indo-Germanic period, and Dr. Kuhn has endeavoured to 
trace whole formulae back to the beginning of Indo-European 


° For instance Iiibhu is compared to Greek Orpheus, Sara mu 
to Gk. Elcnes , Vritra to Gk. Orthros , Ddsaliautar to Gk. Deophew 
trd. I have already referred to bia suggestion regarding the 
comparison of Vriskdlapi with Gk. ErlfcapaCos . If all these 
deities existed in the Indo-Germanic period, why not their hymns '• 
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poetry. Verbal coincidences such as, Sk . pada, Av. padka, 
Gk. pous, all meaning a metrical foot, again point to the' 
same conclusion.* The results of comparative Philology, 
are, therefore, not only not inconsistent with, but, on the 
contrary, corroborate the conclusions we have independently 
deduced from the astronomical references and allusions 
recorded in the old Vedic literature. But I would not make 
my case rest on such grounds. It must he remembered 
that we have not been speculating in any way about the 
oldest Vedic periods. Our conclusions hare been based on 
express statements and texts in the Vedic literature, and un¬ 
less the texts themselves are questioned or other more rea¬ 
sonable interpretations suggested, we shall not be justified 
m disregarding these results, simply becauso they do not 
support certain literary hypotheses, guesses, or conjectures 
as for instance, those that have been previously referred 
to in the first chapter. The results of the literary method 
may be moderate. But moderation is a virtue only when 
' Ve have to make guesses about the periods of antiquity 
' iom uncertain data. “Where however we have definite 
texts and traditions to rely upon, nothing but prejudice 
deter us from drawing legitimate conclusions from 
them on the ground that they take us too far back. The 

ronomical method, I admit, is vague,in solar as itdoes 
Qot enable us to determine the exact date of all the Vedh 
hymns or works, but it is certainly superior to the linguistic 
e . od inasmuch as it supplies us with certain de; 

_ d undiSImfced facts > for “Stance, the position of the eq ui- 
»xes which can safely be made the nuclei of the different 

^ ~ - - ■■ — —i---- 

See Dr. Sehrader s Pre-lustorio Antiquities of Aryan Peoples 
' art I., Chap. II., pp. 27, 28. 
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eriods of antiquity. When the centres of each period are- 
thus undisputably fixed and determined, we can then use 
the literary;or the linguistic method to supplement these 
results by determining the duration of each period. There- 
would then be no real opposition between the two methods. 
The one would determine the specific points of time, while 
the other would give us the range of the different periods. 
In other words, the first would supply the piers and the 
second the arches of the bridge, which we mean to con¬ 
struct across the period of antiquity, aud which must there¬ 
fore be completed with the assistance of both. 


It may, however, be urged that if the beginning of the 
year was twice altered owing to the jwecession of the 
equinoxes, how is it that we do not find the traces of the < 
intermediate stages or of the changes in the seasons in the 
old Yedic works? How, it may be further asked, did the 
Indian Aryas not discover the precession of the equinoxes 
in the early Vedic times? But it is not at all difficult to C 
answer these questions. We might as well ask how no one 
before Bhuskarachurya or Newton ever thought of the 
attraction of the earth, though since the very beginning of 
the human race every one observed heavy objects falling 
down to the surface of the earth. The reason is plain 
enough. Celestial and natural phenomena cannot be fathom¬ 
ed or understood without a steady and close observation for 
centuries, and, above all, until all the auxiliary, or rather 
the whole group of sciences are proportionally developed. 

If we bear this circumstance in mind, we can, I am sure, 
discover sufficient traces of the intermediate changes iu t he 
Yedic works. Thus we find that of all the ancient p 
nations the Hindus :alone had well nigh accurately 
determined the rate of the motion of the precession of the 
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tes. Hipparchus considered, it to be not less than 
36”, 'while the actual motion at present is 50'. 25 per year. 
Ptolemy adopted, as observed by Prof. Whitney, the 
■minimum of 36” determined by Hipparchus ; and it is 
-evident that the Hindu astronomers who fixed the rate at 
54” per year could not have borrowed it from the Greeks. 
Prof. Whitney is at a loss to understand how the Hindus 
succeeded in arriving at a determination of the rate of 
motion, so much more accurate than was made by the great 
Greek astronomer, and he observes that it might be a 
“lucky hit on their part.”* P>ut why should they try to 
hit, even luckily, when they could have easily borrowed it 
from the Greeks ? I am therefore disposed to think that it 
was independently, and almost correctly, discovered by the 
Hindus long before other nations could do so, though we 
cannot exactly fix the period when it was done ; and that 
there were sufficient materials for the purpose in the old 
literature of India. 


Let us next see what traditions about the intermediate 
stages have been preserved. First of all I refer to the 
tradition of Rudra killing Prajapati, the god of time, for 
receding towards his daughter Rohini. The Aitareya 
Hrabmanu (iii. 33) describes this conduct of Prajapati as 
dkrita or unprecedented and such as deserved to be 
severely noticed by the gods. Can we not herein discover 
the fact that the sun was gradually receding towards 
Rohini, by the precession of the equinoxes ? The ancient 
priests, who observed the fact as they watched the Nak- 
shatras at the commencement of the vear, could not account 
lor the change, and they rightly and honestly believed 
that it was a great calamity that the sun or Prajapati 


Seo Whitney’s notes to the Surya SiddhAi ta, iii. IB, p. 105. 
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_ ^ ^ ns follow an unprecedented course. I have 

previously referred to a verse from Garga,* which says that 
it the Uttarayaua commenced otherwise than from the 
asterism of Dhanishtha it foretold a great danger; and we 

may suppose that the Yedic Aryas similarly believed that 

if the sun ceased to commence the year from Orion, it was 
an unprecedented calamity. Parjapati, however, was punish¬ 
ed tor his unusual conduct, and there the matter ended for 
the time being. I may also refer here to the ancient mode 
of deriving the word Rohini. The Arabs called it Al- 
Dabaran or “the follower” evidently because it came next 
after the Krittikas.f But the Hindus called it Robin!, 
•‘.the ascended,'' inasmuch as they noticed that the sun 
gradually ran, towards it in oldest days. It has been sug¬ 
gested that we should explain the legend of Prajapati by 
reference to the daily rising of Rohini, Mrigashiras, and 
Rudra in succession. But this explanation hardly accounts 
for the fact why Prajapati was considered as literally 
after Robin! in an unprecedented way. Surely we can¬ 
not suppose that the Vedic priests were ignorant of the 
fixed position of these constellations, aud if so, we cannot 
account for the fact why they considered Prajapati as 
running after and thinking of living together with Rohini 
unless they had noticed the actual recession of the sun to¬ 


wards Rohini owing to the precession of the equinoxes. 
The tradition of Prajapati and Rudra is thus comparatively 
speaking a later tradition, though it seems to have been 
completely formed before the seperation of the Greeks and 
the Parsis from the Indian Aryas. 


0 See supra, Chapter II, p. 19. 

•j See Whitney’s notes to Surya Sid., viii. 9., p. 185. 
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ie question which was dropped at this time after 
punishing Prajapati, was again taken up when the equinox 
had receded to the Kfittikas. The seasons had fallen back 
by one full month and the priests altered the year-begin¬ 
ning from the Phalgunl to the Magha full-moon, while the 
list of the Nakshatras was made to commence from the 
Krittikas, instead' of from Agrahfiyana. There is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the change should have been 
quietly introduced when we see that Varahamihira did the . 
same in the fifth century after Christ when the Ashvini- 
svstem was introduced.* The calendar was mainly used for 
the sacrificial purposes, and when the priests actually ob¬ 
served that the sun was in the Krittikas, and not in Mriga- 
shiras, when day and night were equal, they altered the 
commencement of the year to the Krittikas, especially as 
it was more convenient to do so at this time when the 
cycle of seasons had receded by one full month. The 
priests knew that the year commenced a month earlier in 
older days, but like Varahamihira they must have appealed 
more to the actual facts, as they saw them, and introduced 
the change without attempting to discover its real cause. 


The Vedauga Jyotisha iutroducesthe third change, when 
the seasons had further fallen back, not by a month, but 
bv a fortnight. It was probably during tki3 interval that 
the beginning of the mouth was altered fromlhe full-moon 
to the new-moon, and when this beginning of the month 
was so altered, advantage was taken of the receding 
of the seasons by a fortnight, to commence the year with 
the new-moon in Dhanishthn as the Vedauga Jyotisha has 
done. 


° See jupra, Uhap. III., p. 36. 
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'em this the next recorded step is to Ashvint. 
is, however, an interesting story related in the Mahabharata 
which evidently refers to an abortive attempt to reform 
the calendar when the seasons had again fallen back by a 
fortnight. In the 71st chapter of Adiparva we are told 
that Vishvamitra attempted to create a new world,* and 
make the Nakshatras commence with Shravana, instead, of 
Dhanishtha; and the same story is alluded to in the Ashva- 
medha Parva, chapter 44. The tradition can also be found 
in other Puran&s where Visvamitra is represented as 
endeavouring to create a new celestial sphere. It appears, 
however, that he did not succeed, and the Krittika-system, 
as modified by the Vediinga Jyotisha, continued to re¬ 
gulate the calendar until the list of the Nakshatras was 
quietly made to begin, as noticed in the third chapter, with 
Ashvini in later times. 

We have thus an almost continuous record of the year- 
beginnings from the oldest time down to the present in the 
literature of India, and in t{j.e face of this evidence it is use¬ 
less to indulge in uncertain speculations about the antiquity 
of the Vedas. I have already referred to the occurrence of 
the pitri-paksha in Bhadrapada as a relic of the time when 
the year commenced with the Phalguni-full-moon. Our 
Shravani ceremony appears to have been once performed 
in Bhadrapada (Manu iv. 95); and as it marked the begin¬ 
ning of the rains, when the herbs appear anew (Ash valfiyaua 

0 Maha. Adi. 71, 34. 
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and again in the Ashv. 44. 2. 
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Sfitra iii. 5. 2), we can here trace the recession of 
the rainy season from Bhadrapada to Shravaua, and from 
Shravana to .1 shad ha ( Sankhyayana Br&hmana i. 3) and 
finally from Ashadha to Jvestha, as at present, thus fully 
corroborating the recession of the beginning of the year or 
the winter solstice from Chaitra to Phalguna, from Phalguna 
to Magha, and from Magha to Pausha. The evidence of 


the recession of the seasons is not, however, as complete as 
that of different year-beginnings, inasmuch as there are 
various local causes besides the precession of the equinoxes 
that affect the occurrence of the seasons. The seasons in 
the Central India and Central Asia cannot, for instance, be 
the same, and if the Aryas came into India from the North- 
West, the very change of locality must have caused a 
corresponding change in the seasons. The evidence of the 
change of seasons cannot therefore be supposed to be so 
reliable and conclusive as that of the successive changes in 
the beginning of the year above mentioned. 


Lastly, there remains only one question to be considered. 
Is the Vedic period here determined consistent with the 
traditions and opinions entertained about it by the ancient 
and modern scholars ? I think it is. 1 have already re¬ 
ferred to the remarks of Prof. Weber who, though he 
regards the Krittika evidence as vague and uncertain, yet 
on geographical and historical grounds arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the beginnings of the Indian literature may be 
traced back to the time when the Indian and the Iranian 
Aryas lived together ; and this opinion is continued by the 
fact that there are Yashts in the Zend Avesta which may 
he considered as “reproductions’' of the Vedic hymns. Dr. 
Haug considers that this condition may be satisfied if we 
place the beginning of the Vedic literature in 2400 
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* but he was not cognisant of the fact that the 
vernal equinox can be showu to have been in Mrigashiras 
at the time when the Parsis and the Indians lived together. 
In the light of this new evidence, there is therefore no rea¬ 
sonable objection for carrying the periods of the Yedic 
literature further back by over a thonsand years or to about 
4C00 B. C. This period is further consistent with the fact 
that in 470 B. C. Xanthos of Lydia considered Zoroaster 
to have lived about 600 years before the Trojan War (about 
1800 B. C.);t for according to our calculation the Parsis 
must have separated from the Indian Aryas in the latter 
part of the Orion period, that is to say, between 3000 to- 
2500 B. C. ; while, if we suppose that the separation occurred 
at a considerably later date, a Greek writer in the fifth 
century before Christ would certainly have spoken of it as 
a recent event. Aristotle and Eudoxus have gone still 
further and placed the era of Zoroaster as much as 0000 to 
5000 years before Plato. The number of years here given 
is evidently traditional, but we can at any rate iufer from 
ii this much that at the time of Aristotle (about 320 B C.) 
Zoroaster was considered to have lived at a very remote 
period of antiquity; and if the era of Zoroaster is to be 
considered so old, a fortiori , the period of the Vedas must 
be older still. Then we have further to consider the fact 
that an epic poem was written in Greek in about 900 or 
1000 B.C. The language of this epic is so unlike that of 
the Vedie hymns that we must suppose it to have been 
compose 1 longtime after the Greeksleft their ancient home 
and travelled westward. It is not, therefore, at all impro¬ 
bable that they separated after the formation of the legend s 


Dr. Hang’s Intr. to Ait. Br., p. 48. 

-j- See Dr. Hang’s Essays on Parsis, p. 298. 
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''^!f k fe£b‘ion and before the vernal equinox was in the Kritti- 
kas, that is, between 3500 to 3000 B. C. Finally, we can. 
easily understand how the acutest and most learned of 
Indian theologians and scholars believed the Vedas to have 
come down to them from an unknown period of antiquity. 
A revelation need not necessarily be anddi , or without a 
beginning. The history of the Bible and the Koran shows 
us that a revelation can be conceived to be made at a par¬ 
ticular period of time. It so, the mere fact that it is be¬ 
lieved to be revealed does not account for the opinion 
entertained by the Hindu theological writers that the Veda 
has come down to them from times beyond the memory of 
man. Some of these writers lived several centuries before 
Christ, and it is quite natural to suppose that their opinions 
were formed from traditions current in their times. The 


periods of the Vedic antiquity we have determined render 
such an explanation highly probable. According to the 
Christian theology, the world was created only about 4000 


years before Christ ; or, in other words, the notions of 
antiquity entertained by these Christian writers could not 
probably go beyond 4000 B. C. and not being able to say 
anything about the period preceding it, they placed the 
beginning of the world at about 4U00 B. C. The Indian 
theologians may be supposed to have acted somewhat iu the 
same manner. I have shewn that the most active of the 
Vedic period commenced at about 4o00 B. C., and there 


are grounds for carrying it back still further. The form of 
the uymns might have been more or less modified in later 
times; but. the matter remained the same,and coming down 
fiom such a remote antiquity it could have been easily 
believed by Jaimini, Panini, and the Brahmavadin of old to 
have been in existence almost from the beginning of the 
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"world, or rather the beginning of all known things. We 
can thus satisfactorily account for all the opinions and 
traditions current about the age of the Yedas amongst 
ancient and modern scholars in India and in Europe, if we 
place the Vedic period at about 4000 B. C.. in strict accord¬ 
ance with the astronomical references and facts recorded in 
the ancient literature of India. When everything can thus 
be consistently explained, I leave it to scholars to decide 
whether the above period should or should not be accepted 
as determining, as correctly as it is possible to do under the 
circumstances, the oldest period of Aryan civilization. It 
is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in 
determining it, and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to 
discover better means for the purposes. The evidence was 
in danger of being obliterated out of the surface of the 
heavens, when the Greeks borrowed their astronomical 
terminology from the Egyptians. But it has fortunately 
escaped and outlived, not only this, but also another 
threatened attack when it wr ^ proposed in England and 
Germany to nnme the constellation of Orion after Nelson 
or Napoleon as a mark of respect for these heroes. The 
bold and brilliant Orion, with his attendant' Canis, pre¬ 
serves for us the memory of far more important and sacred 
times in the history of the Aryan race. 
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Agrayana and Orion. 

I have already stated in brief my reasons for provisionally 
identifying Sk. Agrayana with Gk. Orion; and here I wish 
to examine the point more fully, not because my case rests 
upon it, but simply with a view to indicate the real nature 
of the objections that may be urged against the proposed 
identification. If philologists are still inclined to hold 
that the identification is not even probable, we shall have 
to look for some other Aryan derivation, as the similarity 
of the Eastern and Western traditions of Orion is, in my 
opinion, too strong to be accidental. 

Agrayana is evidently derived from agra and ay ana. Of 
these ayana, which is derived from i, to go,may be represented 
by ion in Greek : of. Sk. Ctyus, Gk. aion ; Sk. Comparative 
termination (nom. sin.) iydn , Gk. jon ; Sk. termination 
Ayana, as in Gargy ay ana, Gk. ion, as in Kronion , ‘the des¬ 
cendant to Kronos’. The initial a inSk. Agrayana may also 
become o in Greek; as in Sk. askayana , Gk. okeanos : Sk. a- 
sfe.Gk. okas. Sanskrit Agrayana may therefore be represent¬ 
ed by Ogrion in Greek, and we have now to see if g may be 
dropped before r and^ Ogrion can be changed into Orion. 
It is a general phonetic rule in Teutonic languages that a 
gutteral may disappear before a liquid, whether initially or 
medially ; cf. Ger. nag el, Eng. nail ; hag el and kail ; regen 
and rain ; Sk. kravis , 0. H. G- ro. Prof. Max Muller has 
extended the application of this rule to Latin and Greek, 
and Latin and French in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, Yol. II., p. 309. He compares'Latin paganus 
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French paien, Gk. hlchnc with Lat. lann ; and points 
out that on the same principle lumen stands for lucmen, 
examen for exagmev, Jlamma for flagma, K. Brugmann 
(Com. Gr. I., § 523 ) would derive 0. Ir. ar, Cymr. aer 
from *agro on the same principle. This shews that Sk. 
agra may be easily represented by ar iu Teutonic languages. 
We may account for the change in two ways. We may 
either suppose that the final gntteral of a root is sometimes 
dropped before ierminations beginning with a liquid and 
thus put lac-men-lu-men, fulg-men =/ul-men, Jlag-men— 
flagmen, a.g men-a-men, ag-ra—a-ra (with compensation 
vowel lengthening ; Bopp derives Sk. roman, a hair from 
ruh-man growing, on the same principle); or we may suppose 
that the change is in accordance with the general phonetic 
rule which sanctions the omission of a gutteral before a 
liquid in such cases. But whichsoever explanation we 
adopt, there is no question as to the change itself. K'must 
not, however, be supposed thatthe rale is an uninilexible one 
and that a gutteral must always be dropped before a liquid; 
for we find that a gutteral in such cases is often either 
retained or labialised, cf. Sk. grdvan , 0. Ir. broo, bro , 
(gen. broon ), Cymr. breuan ; Sk. grin&mi , 0. Ir. gair. 
The proper rule to deduce from these instances would 
therefore be, that gr in Sanskrit may be represented by gr, 
Ir or r in Teutonic languages, and that all the three- 
changes are possible. 


Can we not extend the rule to Greek and Sanskrit ?— 
is i i o next que tion we have to consider. I do not mean to 
deny that there are phonetic rules which are not univer¬ 
sally applicable to all languages. But the present rule can 
be easily shewn not to belong to this class. Prof. Max 
Muller has already extended it to Greek and Latin ; and 
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in his Prakrita Prakasha II. 2, lays down that 
<j in ga may be medially dropped a9 between Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, e-g., Sk. sdgara, Pk. sd-ara-, Sk. nagara, Pk. na-ar, 
eventually corrupted into nara, as in Jun-nara and other 
names of cities. This is in fact the same rale which, when 
applied to Teutonic languages accounts for the change of 
segel into sail , nagel into nail and so on. Comparison ot 
Avestic tigra with Mod. Per. fir shews that a similar change 
may also ‘take place between those languages. We may, 
therefore, fairly say that the rule about the omission of a 
gutteral before a liquid obtains not only in Teutonic langu¬ 
ages, but also between Greek and Latin,'; Latin and French, 
Sanskrit and Old Irish, Sanskrit and Prakrit, and Avestic 
and Modern Persian. In the lace of these facts it would, I 
think, be unduly restricting the applicability of the phonetic 
rule if we refuse to apply it to Sanskrit and Greek. There 
is at aiiy rate no a priori improbability in expecting that a 
similar change may take place as between Greek and 
Sanskrit. Let us now see if there are any instances as 
between Greek and Sanskrit to support such a conclusion. 

Prof. Benfey compares Sk. grdvan with Gk. laos (Lat. 
lapis); and Sk. gkrdna with Gk. ft's, rinos. If this compari¬ 
son is correct, here at least we have two instances where a 
gutteral before r in Sanskrit is lost in Greek. It is some¬ 
times labinlised, as in Sk. hrlnami Gk. priami-, Sk. guru, 
Gk. dams; and sometimes retained usitis, as in Sk. hratu, 
Gk. kratus ; Sk. gras , Gk. grao, to swallow. From those 
instances we may therefore infer that as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, the initial gutteral in hr or gr in Sanskrit 
Tnay be either retained as it is, or labialised or dropped in 
Greek,—the same rule which holds good, as shewn abo ve, 
in Teutonic language;. it. may be noticed hero that while 
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van becomes laos in Greek, it is broon.m Old Irish, that 
is, while the initial g of a Sanskrit word is labialisediu Old 
Irish it is dropped in Greek. This shews that the initial kr 
or gr in Sanskrit may be differently represented in different 
languages. Sanskrit krimis, Lat. vermis, Gk. elmis; and 
Sk. klipta, Avestic kerepta , Gk. raptos , may, I think, also 
be regarded as further illustrations of the same rule. I 
know that the connection between the words last quoted is 
still considered doubtful, hut that is because the rule about 
the omission of a gutteral before a liquid, as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, is not yet recognised by scholars. If the 
examples I have given at the beginning of this paragraph 
are, however, sufficient to justify us in applying the rule to- 
Greek and Sanskrit, the instances last cited may be taken 
as further supporting the same view. 


With these instances before us, it would be unreasonable 
to deny that the three possible changes of kr and gr, which 
obtain in Teutonic languages, do not take place as between . 
Greek and Sanskrit, at least initially ; and if these changes 
take place initially, analogy at once suggests that they 
would also take place medially. At any rate there is no 
reason why they should not. It may be urged that a 
comparison of Sk. chakra with Gk. kuklos shews that a 
medial kr is retained as it is. But as pointed out above 
the argument is not conclusive. There may be cases where 
kr is retained as it is. But we have seen that by the aide 
of such cases, instances can be quoted where it is changed 
to pr or r initially ; and we may expect the same threefold 
possible change medially. It is admitted that labialisation 
takes place medially, and we have therefore to see if there 
arc any instances where a gutteral is dropped before a 
liquid in the body of a word. K. Brugmann tells us that 
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period gn and gm came to be represented by n and 
m in Greek ; cf. gignomai and ginomai, stugnos and sfunos■ 
Now this change in the body-.of a'.word is exactly similar to 
that of agmen into amen , and is evidently due to the same 
rule, which accounts for the latter change. Similarly Gk. 
anoos may be compared with Sk. ajna, and Gk. arinos to 
Sk. aghrdna. But I do not lay much stress on these inas¬ 
much as these words may bo supposed to have been derived 
by the addition of the prefix alpha to the already existing 
Greek forms, and not directly obtained from Sanskrit ajna 
and aghrdna . The change of gignomai into ginomai , or of 
gignosko into ginosko cannot, however, be so accounted 
for, and if g before n is dropped in the body of a word, there 
is no reason why it should not be dropped before r on the 
analogy of the phonetic rule given above. Works on 
philology do not give any more instances of such changes, 
but as observed above, the attention of scholars does not 
appear to have been directed to :tkis point. Otherwise I 
do not think it was difficult to discover the similarity 
between Gk. turos and Sk. takra . Takra is derived from 
tanck (*teng) to contract, to coagulate or curdle, and 
according to ITick the root is Indo-Germanic. It is an 
old Yedic root, and we have such expressions as dadknd 
dtanakti 1 coagulates (milk) with curds’ in the Taittiriya 
San hit a II. 5. 3. 5. Takra therefore literally means 
‘ curdled milk’ and not 4 curds mixed with water’ as this 
word is understood in modern Sanskrit. Now, if we 
suppose that the rale, which sanctions the omission of g or 
k before r or m in other languages, also holds good as 
between Greek and Sanskrit, not onb- initially (as in 
ffrdcan and lao's) but also medially, a« in gignomai and 
ginomai, Sk. takra may be easily identified with Gk. 
turos meaning 4 cheese.’ Takra may thus be said to 
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its root meaning in Greek. Turos is an 
old Greek word used in the Odyssey, and it has not yet 
been explained by anything in Indo-Germanic. Dr. 
Schrader therefore records a suggestion that it should be 
derived from Turko Tartaric turah. But if Sanskrit sara 
and sarpis are found in Greek oros (whey) and elphos 
(butter,) it is not reasonable to suppose that turos alone was 
borrowed from a non-Aryan source. Takra in modern 
Sanskrit means ‘curds mixed with water and churned’ and 
perhaps it may be contended that we cannot identify it with 
turos , which means ‘chees.’ I have, however, shewn that 
takra etymologically means ‘curdled milk’ and not ‘curds 
dissolved in water’ which is evidently its secondary meaning. 
Besides when rye see that s&ra which in Sanskrit denotes 
‘ curdled milk,’ has become oros = whey in Greek, and serum 
in Latin, there is nothing unusual if we find takra and 
turos used in slightly different senses iu the two languages. 
I have already suggested in the body of the essay that we 
may identify Sic. SJiukra with Gk. Kupris. Chakra—kuklos,. 
Skukra — Kupris, and takra—turos, may thus be taken to 
illustrate the application of the rule above d : 9cussed, 
regarding the three-fold change of kr or gr, to Greek and 
Sanskrit medially ; and instances have been already quoted 
to show that the rule holds good initially as between Greek 
and Sanskrit. We may therefore conclude that the change 
of gignomai into ginomai is not a solitary instance, and that 
as a general rule g may be dropped, labialised or retained 
before a liquid as between Greek and Sanskrit whether at 
the beginning or in the body of a word. We might even 
discover further instauces of the applicability of this rule ; 
for, if takra is thus correctly identified with turos, wo may, 
on the sami principle identify Sk. aara with Gk- oros , 
yneaging top, summit. It was impossible to represent 
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agra by a separate Greek word otherwise. 

"not be represented by agros in Greek as the latter 
word corresponded to Sk. agra, a field ; nor can agra be 
cliauged to akris which represented Sk. ashri. Sanskrit 
«gra, therefore, naturally came to be represented by oros. 
Oros , meaning top or summit, has not yet been satisfactori¬ 
ly derived in any other way. 



It will be seen from the above that we have sufficient 
grounds to hold that the rule about the omission of a gut- 
teral before a liquid, whether initially or medially, applies 
to Greek and Sanskrit in the same way as it does to other 
languages ; and if so, Sk. Agrayana can be represented 
by Orion in Greek. 


I have already quoted Brugmann to show that *agra be¬ 
comes ar or aer in Teutonic languages. Now further com¬ 
paring Lat. inlegru, integer with Fr. entier ; Gk. dakru 
Goth, tagr with Eng. tear', pagan with paien and regen 
■with rain , we are led to infer that where k or g is dropped 
before r or a liquid we may expect two contiguous vowels, 
probably because this gr is at first optionally altered into 
ger or gar. We can now understand why Orion was some¬ 
times spelt as Oarion ; and the existence of this double 
form confirms, in my opinion, the derivation above sug¬ 
gested. As for Orion alone we might derive it from o: os, 
limit, or ora, spring, and ion, going, thus giving the same 
meaning, nr., the limit or the beginning of the year or 
spring, as Agraymia in Sanskrit. But this does not account 
l °r the double form — Orion and Oarion —unless the latter 
bo taken for a poetic or a dialectic variation of Orion. I 
therefore prefer to derive the word from Sanskrit Agrayana. 




